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philosophy, physiology, chemistry, and 
the exact sciences, has made Paris the 
most beautiful city of the earth, Yet 
you see in it little to inspire romance or 
sentiment, Its fine buildings are new, 
or appear new. So with its streets and 
boulevards, Its pleasures and ite gay- 
eties are never-ending, but there is noth- 
ing fresh or expansive in them. Its 
material supplies, whether of necessity 
or luxury, aro unrivalled; its cook-room 
is unapproachable, its fetes and spec- 
tacles defy competition. But after you 
have seen and enjoyed these for a sea- 
son, you feel the terrible Parisian ennui 
creeping over you, and you exclaim, 
with a sigh, “Is there nothing else 1” 
‘New York has scarcely a festure in 
common with London or Paris, Its 
peculiarity is the absence of the peculi- 
arities which mark any European city. 
It is not that things are unformed, but 
that forms do not govern, The rules 
which shackle the Old World are un- 
known or disregarded. There are no 
ruts or grooves wherein people are har- 
neased and where they must pull for- 
ever. Its romance is of the Future, 
where imagination may revel st will. 
‘The men who control ita active pursuits 
are young men. No one can mistake 
the signs of the vigorous vitality which 
you encounter, which encompasses you 
and draws you irresistibly along, com- 
pelling you to enter into the spirit of 
the hour, Here men are not born to 
greatness, neither are they secure if they 
achiove it. They must keep on achiev- 
ing, The varied fortunes of the people 
are ever shifting, totally changing: up 
to-day, down to-morrow, up again the 
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next day. Such is the scene, You are 
not specially honored when you are at 
the top, and not disgraced if you fall. 
Individuality is paramount—individu- 
ality of person, not of caste. You are 
judged by each scparate performance. 
‘The act of yesterday is forgiven or for- 
gotten by.reason of what you do to-day. 
And so forward. This state of things 
presents, perhaps, no agreeable aspect 
to one assured of his position, whose 
rank is hedged in and guarded by cus- 
tom and authority. But the many, born 
to no such gilded fortunes, welcome it 
with delight ; for it constantly exhibits 
a cheerful, charitable, sympathizing hu- 
manity, wherein hopes abound and lit- 
tle room is left for despair, For if by 
possibility there comes atime when dis- 
couragement presses sorely, lo, there is 
the forest and the prairie, vast, illimit- 
able, where you can go, the pioneer of 
civilization, with a new life before 
you! 

‘As the representative of such condi- 
tions, we repeat, New York is the most 
fascinating city in the world, and the 
most essentially cosmopolitan, 

All this for outside—surface presenta- 
tion. Within goes on the same triple 
life which everywhere belongs to our 
common humanity [as in the days of 
Noah, so now]: the life of occupation, 
the life of home, the personal life; by 
which come our relations with others, 
with our family, and with ourselves. 
The last is the inner life which consti- 
tutes identity—the me; not alone in 
London, in Paris, in New York, but 
over the whole world. And herein lies 
the domain of the novelist. 
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“Who would have dreamed of his 
turning up in New York,” continued 
Graves. 

The two had now come up with the 
subject of their remarks, and were brush- 
ing rapidly past. 

“How are you, Cockee?” 
Graves, in a patronizing tone. 

The person addressed started as if 
electrified. It was the work of an in- 
stant to place himself squarely before 
the young men, who were thus forced 
to come to 8 halt. 

“Don't cockeye me, either of you!” 
he said, flercely. “My name is William 
Holt.” 

‘The speaker was also a young man, 
possibly» couple of years older than 
those he addressed, though, from his 
countenance, it was difficult to judge. 
‘He was tall and gaunt. His shoulders 
wore square and very high, so that his 
coat set much as if placed on cross- 
sticks, From these shoulders hung long 
arms ; so long as to almost amount to a 
deformity. His hair was a rich brown, 
fine and silky as a woman's, His face 
was sunburnt, exceedingly thin, with 
high cheek-bones. His eye, which was 
a brilliant hazel, was fringed with long 
black lashes, I say his eye; for only 
one could be fully seen. The other 
tured in with so great a deflection, 
that more than half of it was completely 
out of sight. The young man was de- 
cently dressed; but his garments were 
xf acheap material, carelessly put on, 
and negligently worn, On his head was 
a black slouched hat, which was drawn 
down over his forehead, This was the 
person—William Holt, as he called him- 
self—who now confronted our new ac- 
quaintances and literally compelled 
them to stand, 

“He did not say, ‘Cockeye,’ Bill; 
you know that very well,” observed 
Ellsworth, quietly. 

“ «Bill? if you choose; but neither 
“Cockeye’ nor ‘Cocke’ will go down 
any longer.” And William Holt con- 
tinued to stand in their way, glaring on 
them savagely. 

“Why, Bill,” said Graves, “what is 
the matter with you? We have called 
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you ‘Cockee? all your life, and so did 
every body in Fairmount. I never knew 
you objected to it.” 

“That is because I could not help 
myself, He gave me the name,” point- 
ing to Ellsworth, “the rest of you took 
it up. What could I do? You were 
top of the heap there, Here”—he 
looked around him as he spoke—“I am 
even with you. You count just one in 
this crowd; so do I. That's all I have 
to ay.” 

He stepped aside, and Ellsworth and 
Graves resumed their rapid pace, laugh- 
ing derisively at seeing, as they ex- 
pressed it, “ Cockee putting on airs.” 

It was time; for the singular rencon- 
tre had begun to attract attention, and 
spectators were gathering fast. The 
two young men were soon out of reach 
of the curious; and ‘William Holt, 
striking abruptly across the street and 
pursuing his course on the other side, 
also evaded further observation. 

It would seem that this little affair 
had changed the current of their 
thoughts, or that the atmosphere around 
them, as they cmergedl into the fashion- 
able quarter, had qualified their ideas; 
for conversation between Ellsworth and 
Graves took a new turn, I ain enabled 
to give it in full. 

Ellsworth, Thoy say Alf Du Barry is 
coming home. 

Graves, Yes; in the next steamer, Tom 
Castleton tells me. 

Elleworth, Then Miss Clara, I take it, 
will have to decide between the two. 

Gravee. Which she had better do by 
rejecting both—don’t you say 80? 

Ellsworth, Not a bad idea; but Tom 
will win her, in my opinion. 

Graves, Tl go you ten on Alf. 

Ellsworth, Done. 

“Those two fellows have spoiled 
Clara, think,” continued Graves, “In 
fact, I never could sce what there was 
about her to set people crazy.” 

“Not exactly that,” replied Ells- 
worth; “but she is a devilish fine girl 
—has got magnificent points. But I 
must say, I never should think of sclect- 
ing her for a wife.” 

“Nor I," echoed Graves, “ Besides, 
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were really visible. At last the carriage 
reached the Cunard dock, where Castle- 
ton was told it would be still half an 
hour before the ship came up. 

For s time the two remained in the 
carriage, exchanging only monosylla- 
bles, ‘The sun had set, but in its place 
gorgeous full moon lightened the clear 
blue sky, in a degree almost marvellous, 
casting shadows so thick that it seemed 
one might touch them sensibly. 

At length they heard the exclamation 
that the Asia was near. Both got out 
impulsively to see the ship come in, A 
crowd ware assembled outside the gate, 
composed of porters, hackmen, runnars, 
and idlers, Within were a large num- 
ber who had come to welcome friends 
or were connected with the ship’s busi- 
nesa, A short distance below, in the 
stream, the steamer could be seen, head 
toward shore. The sound of the pad- 
dle-wheels, revolving slowly, struck on 
the ear with distinctness. 

Clara gazed on the leviathan till her 
heart beat audibly. It has come from 
the Old World, she thought. From its 
moorings there, how sagaciously it 
glides to its moorings here. 

A sailboat at this moment was dis- 
covered in imnfinent danger of being 
run over, 

“A craft dead ahead, sir,” exclaimed 
one of the look-outs to the pilot. 

It would seem the warning came too 
late, or else the pilot did not dare, so near 
in shore, to alter or impede his course. 
A volley, composed of profane crimins- 
tions, grected the unfortunate stranger 
—the sure accompaniment of a threat- 
ened collision. But at the instant when 
all were looking to see the little sail 
engulfed, she came up suddenly in the 
wind’s eye, and shot off on the other tack. 

“Give him a blizzard, Jones,” bel- 
lowed an old quartermaster across the 
deck to his mate. 
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A hot imprecation was fired at the 
shallop, which looked like a dancing 
shadow on the wave. 

“You take care of your boat, and I 
will take care of mine,” shouted the 
man who had the helm of the little 
craft, A loud laugh followed, which 
was echoed by those on the ship, and 
was caught up by the people on the 
dock; and in the midst of these mirth- 
fal demonstrations the steamer gradually 
worked herself alongside. It was some 
time, however, before she could be made 
fast so as to permit the gangway-plank 
to be laid. The upper deck was crowd- 
ed with passengers, and Castleton and 
his companion strained their eyes to 
discover Du Barry in the multitude of 
heads which anxiously or eagerly or 
curiously were turned shoreward. 

It is not any wonder thst our friends 
cannot make bim out, True, there he 
stands, in plain relief, Both have 
glanced st him repeatedly, and both 
have rejected him from their calcula- 
tions, ‘Yes, I see him myself, distinctly ; 
but I shall not point him out. Let the 
search continue. For one, I much en- 
Joy it. 

The gangway was at last adjusted. 
‘The passengers began to pass along it. 
Castleton stood close by the end of the 
railing, while Clara was obliged to take 
fast hold of his arm, to prevent being 
jostled. Every face was submitted to 
the strictest scrutiny. Our friends be- 
gan to fear he would slip by unrecog- 
nized, when a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing person, apparently a foreigner, 
walked slowly down. While on his 
way, Castleton caught his eye. There 
was something in its expression which 
made him hold his breath, The next 
gnoment he had seized the distinguished- 
looking foreigner by the hand, exclaim- 
ing, in a joyous tone, 

“Alf, my boy, how are you!” 
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Are in our chambers, ye rejoice without, 

‘The funeral goes forth ; a silent train 

‘Moves slowly from the desolate home ; our hearts 
‘Are breaking as we lay away the loved, 

‘Whom we shall see no more, in their last rest, 
‘Their little cells within the burial-place. 

Ye have no part in this distress ; for still 

The February sunshine steps your boughs 

And tints the buds and swells the leaves within ; 
‘While the song-sparrow, warbling from her perch, 
Tells you that Spring is near. The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 
The bees and every insect of the air 

Make a perpetual murmur of delight, 


‘And by whose flowers the humming-bird hangs poised 


In air, and draws their sweets and darts away. 
The linden, in the fervors of July, 

Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 

As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 

The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 

The music of the woodland depths, a hymn 

Of gladness and of thanks, The hermit-thrush 
Pipes his sweet note to make your arches ring. 
The faithful robin, from the wayside elm, 

Carols all day to cheer his sitting mate. 

And when the Autumn comes, the kings of earth, 
In all their majesty, are not arrayed 

‘As ye are, clothing the broad mountain-side, 

And spotting the smooth vales with red and gold, 
While, swaying to the sudden breeze, ye fling 
‘Your nuts to earth, and the brisk squirrel comes 
To gather them, and barks with childish glee, 
And ecampers with them to his hollow oak. 


Thus, as the seasons pass, ye keep alive 
The cheerfulness of nature, till in time 

The constant misery which wrings the heart 
Relents, and we rejoice with you again, 

‘And glory in your beauty ; till once more 

‘We look with pleasure on your vanished leaves, 
That gayly glance in sunshine, and can hear, 
Delighted, the soft answer which your boughs 
Utter in whispers to the babbling brook. 


‘Ye have no history. I cannot know 
‘Who, when the hillside trees vere hewn away, 
Haply two centuries since, bade spare this oak, 
Leaning to shade, with his irregular arma, 
‘Low-bent and long, the fount that from his roots 
Blips through a bed of cresses toward the bay. 
I know not who, but thank him that he left 
‘The tree to flourish where the acorn fell, 
And join these later days to that far time 
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‘While yet the Indian hunter drew the bow 
In the dim woods, and the white woodman first 
Opened these ficlds to sunshine, turned the soil 
And strewed the wheat, An unremembered Past 
Broods, like a presence, 'mid the long gray boughs 
Of this old tree, which has outlived so long 

‘The flitting generations of mankind. 


Ye have no history. I ask in vain 
‘Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear-trees that with spring-time burst 
Into such breadth of bloom, Ono bears a scar 
‘Where the quick lightning scored its trunk, yet still 
It feels the breath of Spring, and every May 
Ia white with blossoms. Who it was that laid 
‘Their infant roote in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays, I ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
‘This annusl festival of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, these shouts 
Of joy from children gathering up the fruit 
Shaken in August from the willing boughs. 


‘Ye that my hands have planted, or bave spared, 
Beside the way, or in the orchard-ground, 
Or in the open meadow, ye whose boughs 
With every summer spread a wider shade, 
Whose herd in coming years shall lie at rest 
Beneath your noontide shelter? who shall pluck 
Your ripened fruit? who grave, as was the wont 
Of simple pastoral ages, on the rind 
Of my smooth beeches some belovéd name ? 
Idly I ask; yet may the eyes that look 
Upon you, in your later, nobler growth, 
‘Look also on a nobler age than ours; 
‘An age when, in the eternal strife between 
Evil and Good, the Power of Good shall win 
‘A grander mastery ; when kings no more 
Shall summon millions from the plough to learn 
‘The trade of slaughter, and of populous realms 
‘Make camps of war; when in our younger land 
‘The hand of ruffian Violence, that now 
Is insolently raised to smite, shall fall 
Unnerved before the calm rebuke of law, 
And Fraud, his sly confederate, shrink, in shame, 
Back to his covert, and forego his prey. 
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TENT-LIFE WITH THE WANDERING KORAKS. 


Corin, And bow liko you this shepherd’s life, Master Touchstone? 

Touchstone, Truly, ehepherd, in respect of itself, it is & good life; but in respect that it la a shepherd's 
fo, it is nanght. In respect tbat it fa solitary, I like it very woll; but in respect that it is private, it is a 
very vile life. Now in respect it 1s in the flelds, it plessoth me wall ; but in respect it s not in the court, it ia 
tedioon. As it ine spare lif look you, it Sts my humor wall; but as there is no moro plenty in it, i 
goes much against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd !—As You Like B. 


Few portions of the globe, and few 
races of men, in this age of adventurous 
travel and restless inquiry, are less 
known to science, to literature, and to 
the civilized world gezerally, than the 
vast steppes of Northeastern Asia, and 
the wild tribes of wandering Ishmael- 
ites, who roam with countless herds of 
reindeer over their desolate expanse. 
All other parts of the world, from the 
glaciers and bergs of Northern Green- 
Jand to the tropical forests of Central 
Africa, have been repeatedly traversed 
by enterprising explorers, and their 
scenery and people are familiar, through 
the graphic sketches of Kanes and Liv- 
inggtones, to all the reading world; but 
Kamchatka and Northeastern Asia still 
retain their primitive freshness, and 
offer to the modern traveller an as yet 
untrodden field. The remoteness and 
climatic severity of the region, as well 
as the comparatively unattractive nature 
of the country itself, have hitherto de- 
terred all save a few hardy Cossacks and 
adventurous fur-hunters from attempt- 
ing its exploration; so that, although 
nominally a portion of the great Russian 
empire, it has remained for ages in al- 
most undisputed possession of the ab- 
original tribes: Its boundless “tun. 
drag,” barren, during most of tho year, 
of all vegetation, stretch away, beyond 
the limits of vision, in long undulations 
of storm-drifted snow, without a single 
tree or bush to relieve the weary eye or 
cheer the heart with the semblance of 
Hife. Solitude and desolation reign su- 
preme, and chill the spirit of the lonely 
traveller with their all-pervading influ- 
ence, When the November sun sinks 


at last below the horizon, and the long 
winter-night darkens over the silent 
land, it seems abandoned by God and 
man to the Arctic Spirit, who hangs out 
in the north his colored banners of au- 
roral light, as tokens of his conquest 
and dominion. Yet even here man dis- 
putes with the polar god the sovereign- 
ty of his barren empire, and indicates, 
by successful resistance, his right to 
occupy and possess the lund. On the 
most desolate steppes, and among the 
barest, bleakest mountains, the wander- 
ing tribes of, Asia pitch their small 
black tents, and bid defiance to the 
hostile powers of storm, cold, and dark- 
ness, which their enemy arrays against 
them. Without any of the luxuries, 
and with but few of the absolute neces- 
sities, of civilized life, these nomadic 
tribes have sustained themselves for 
centuries, in a country whose very name 
is synonymous with every thing cold, 
barren, and inhospitable, 

It was my fortune, or, more accurately, 
perhaps, my misfortune, in the course 
of explorations for the Russian-Ameri- 
can Telegraph, to be brought into rela- 
tions of close, though not always.agree- 
able, intimacy with the wandering bands 
of Tchucktchis and Koraks who roam 
over the territory between the Okhotsk 
Sca and Behring’s Straits; and as the 
information which I acquired relative 
to their life and habits is entirely new, 
I venture to bring it before the public, 
as an humble contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of a hitherto undescribed 
people. Aside from its novelty, the 
subject has, I frankly confess, little in- 
trinsic attractiveness to recommend it. 
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mystery. He neither begged, borrowed, 
nor stole, except it be called stealing 
that he used for fuel the windfalls of 
the forest about him. To be sure, he 
was algrays very free with his offers of 
partnership in the “mind” business, to 
any body he supposed to be a capitalist, 
and had, in perfect good faith, diddled 
more than one credulous farmer out of 
his hard-earned surplus. But that 
melted in Frankfort-street. He would 
occasionally trap a few quails or ““ pat- 
tridges,” catch a mess of trout, or shoot 
a rabbit or a gray squirrel. More rarely 
—indeed, only once in a long while, and 
that when hard driven by want, for he 
disliked any thing that involved associ- 
ation with men—he would tuke a turn, 
for a few days, in the harvest-field. 
Through nine months of the year these 
were his only ostensible means of sup- 
porting life. It seemed, really, as if he 
fed upon his great hope. 

Stay: there was another branch of 
industry he sometimes took to—dig- 
ging wells. That seemed to have a 
smack of the mine about it; and, at all 
events, there was the same relish of un- 
certainty in the pursuit of what was 
looked for. 

But his grand resource was in winter. 
An axeman by inheritance, celebrated 
all the county round for his skill, he 
could always carn money, chopping by 
the cord; and, by spring, he would 
accumulate quite a little nest-egg, which 
all went to the swindler again, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

For, all this while he was paying trib- 
ute to the Jew, who held out like Me- 
thusclah ; and still the old man’s imagi- 
nation was filled with visions of more 
than Oriental wealth, What he was to 
do with these vast means, when ac- 
quired, he never intimated ; perhaps he 
nover thought. It was the terrible ex- 
citement of the chase that drew him 
on, 

Older and older. At times, from mere 
lack of proper sustenance, he would 
grow 60 feeble that it was a wonder 
how he clung to life. Indced, except 
supported by this awful lust of gold, it 
is doubtful whether he could have kept 
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about, a week. But there was a great 
fund of vitality in the man, and he 
would rally, to all appearance as 
strong os ever. 

Sixty, and more. Let us picture him 
again. What a terrible old chap he 
was! A well had caved in on him, once. 
Most men would haye been maimed or 
crippled for life: in a month he was at 
his “mind ”-hunting again. A prema- 
ture blast, on one occasion, had driven 
the palms of his hands full of powder 
and grit: yet his fingers worked as 
nimbly as ever. He was known, far 
and wide, as “ Unde ’Bias.” The boys 
had caught the slang-phrase, and would 
make mock of him :—“ There goes rich 
Bi, with ‘a pocketful of rocks.” This 
was literally true, for he was always 
provided with specimens, some of which 
he valued 20 highly as even to be jeal- 
ous of any one handling them when ex- 
hibited, as in the pride of his heart they 
sometimes were. 

His roving, disappointed, yet expect 
ant eyes were now, forever, like those of 
“the least erected spirit,” bent upon the 
ground, as studying earth, not heaven; 
his whole figure got a forward stoop ; 
and his gait became dishuman among 
men—wolfish, beavy-headed, shambling. 
When it is added, that his fine hair had 
now become sparse and white as the 
driven snow, and that be wore a full 
beard and moustache (then uncommon. 
out of cities) to correspond, all is said 
that need be eaid, 

So he stumbled on towards his death, 
the moral wreck of a man, 

The autumn of 184- came in, sour 
and savage: and continued so. It was 
before the sudden glare of the golden 
ores of California had crazed all the un- 
scttled intellects and excitable spirits 
of America. The trees were stripped, 
the swamps were full, the gay visitants 
of summer liad taken their flight to hap- 
pier climes; and winter was ready to 
hear down upon the earth in stern ar- 
rey. 

In the carly dusk of a day late in 
November, 'Bias was trudging along 
the post-road, on his way to see a man 
who had hired the cutting of a largo 
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the ground; opposite to which grew an 
oak with a monstrous wart. Moreover, 
along its base stole softly by the waste 
of a perennial spring. 

Then she averred that, a she gazed, 
there came an old man—(“ He looked 
suthin’ like you, Uncle ’Bi,” said she, in 
her confusion)—and cut the roots, and 
down fell that tree; “and then, Uncle 
"Bi" 

“What, then ?” said "Bins, huskily. 

“Then I saw steps,” continued she ; 
“and, ina kind of cellar, at the foot of 
them, suthin’ shining white, like a dol- 
lar, Unele "Bi.” 

Oh, what possessed the poor girl to 
Tie 90! 

“ Silver,” said Bias, in an awe-stricken 
voice. “Thirza Winsey, when I find it, 
you shall be rich.” And he left her to 
her regrets, forshe dared not disabuse 
him, ‘Yee, now she would have given 
the world (for she was neither a bad 
nor @ heartless girl) to retract, but ac- 
tually she dared not. 

As for "Bias, he went on, in a sort of 
daze, to the place he had started for; 
and made his bargain: and so home. 
Once there, his rude cabin seemed to 
him to glow, all silver; and he sat pon- 
dering the matter, and mechanically 
rubbing the while the face of his axe 
with a bit of Turkey-stone, as was ever 
his wont when engaged in chopping, 
till the edge was like @ razor’s and all 
as smooth as the knob of a stick that 
has long been carried in the naked 
hand, And this far into the night; 
also night after night, until the job be- 


This was not many days after. "Bias 
was even more than commonly tacitun ; 
going to and from, and doing, his work 
with scarce a word. When he spoke at 
all to his comrades, it was sure to be 
something on his favorite subject. But 
he talked little even about this; for, 
only the second day, he had been cruelly 
taken up by one George Cangs, who 
aspired to be the champion chopper of 
the district, and perhaps was jealous of 
the old man’s reputation in the use of 
the axe. This Cangs, when 'Biasdropped 
some intimations of a possible deposit 
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of silver ore in the neighborhood of 
their cutting, had sneeringly remarked 
to the effect that, though he, "Bias, had 
been in the search a good many years, 
he had certainly been, all the time, out 
of his “ mind.” 

There was quite a gang of men em- 


+ ployed on the job—fiftcen or twenty. 


OF course, they would gather at noon- 
ings, or occasionally of an evening in 
the tavern, at the nearest corners, talk- 
ing of their business, or, rather, occupa- 
tion ; and there was much discussion of 
mince and the kerf; of helves, and polls, 
and eyes, and bits, and hilts; of the 
hang, and of grinding; and of other 
technical points and daintinesses of the 
profession. But the topics of greatest 
interest, as ever, were human: and the 
conversation always gravitated at last 
to the exploits of certain giants of the 
brotherhood. 

As the Norse warriors had their le- 
gends of “Ghiséler and Folker, Dank- 
wart and Ghernot good,” so there were 
some traditional names that figured 
largely in these confabulations. One 
would tell of old Bailey, famous for his 
care in keeping the edge of his axe free 
of fur, and of whom the story ran that 
he once cut seventeen New-York cart- 
loads between sunrise and sunset, others 
splitting and ranking for him—two 
cords cut and piled being a good day 
work for an ordinary man. ‘Then an- 
other would come out with his contri- 
bution to this woodland brag : 

“The greatest man ever I see for cut- 
tin’ wood, was Corneli’s Rind. He 
wus a tall man with long arms, big, but 
poor, nothin’, as I may say, but bone, 
Blood, and gristle. He wus up at some 
doin’s onest, a choppin’ frolic or suthin’ 
like that, an’ he made, as he could cut 
an’ pile two cord of wood in an hour, 
oak-timber, Some on’cm laughed right 
smart at him, but he took out a pocket- 
book, an’ says he, ‘I've got fifty dollars, 
all I own, an’ Pll lay any man I'll cut 
an’ pile two cord 0? wood, eight foot 
long by four high, an’ each stick cut 
four foot long, in an hour, choosing my 
trees.” Wal, after @ time, some on ’em 
took him up. He wus to do it next 
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cross-bow, matchlock, or what other 
more deadly modern ingenuity has de- 
vised, what have they done—what any 
one, what all, compared to this? It 
has traversed a dominion wider than 
Alexander ever ranged, richer than was 
dreamed of by any Cesar of them all; 
and the country it has conquered and 
has held would have made the ambi- 
tion of the great Napoleon in his pulmi- 
est days catch breath. 

The other men of the gang, with the 
exception of the umpires, had cut for a 
while on their own lots, around and 
about ; but, by and by, and one by one, 
all were changed into mere spectators of 
the contest. Practised choppers as they 
were, they were astonished. For in- 
deed it seemed as ifa demoniac fury 
possessed one of the champions, while 
the other worked with a neat celerity 
that was amazing. Perhaps Richard of 
the Lion-Heart was animated with no 
more royal desire to beat Saladin than 
was George to get the better of 'Bias. 
Certainly the lists of Acre never attract- 
ed a more intent mass of spectators. 
Does this sound rather fanciful? Well, 
let it be affirmed, to a man that can sce 
beyond the husk of things, here was a 
more notable conflict. He that has ever 
fairly observed the powers of that won- 
der-working implement which has dis- 
forested millions of acres on this conti- 
nent must have felt that that peculiar 
and indescribable sound of the strokeful 
axe recorded, in eubstance, the march 
of an empire, and led on an army strong- 
er and more effectual than all the cru- 
saders that ever fought and fell. 

Both men plied their weapons hand- 
somely. Every few minutes the silent 
woods shivered and shook with that 
laboring, lumbering, sweeping, down- 
ward rush of trunk and branch, which 
is so impressive amid the solitudes of 
nature. Cangs struck deeper, perhaps, 
but sometimes struck too deep, so that 
there was a hitch, momentary, indeed, 
but involving waste, of strength and 
time; for there was another stroke to 
be made before the chip would fly. 
Besides, George watched his adversary 
too much. "Bias, on the contrary, paid 
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no more heed to him than as if no such 
being existed. He lost not a hand's 
turn of work, Instinctively he meas- 
ured every tree that he attacked, and 
calculated every branch, and every angle 
in its trunk, so that it never failed to 
drop where it was most convenient for 
cutting up. At every second stroke, 
out leaped a chip six feet away, often 
flying into two as it hummed through 
the air, leaving a wound as smooth as 
if made by a chisel, and the rounding 
Kerf unbroken and clean, as though 
dressed with a drawing-knife. 

Yet it was nip and tuck, all along. 
If Cangs gained in the actual piling, 
which is rather a matter of mere strength 
than of knack, "Bias had chosen his 
cording stations more sagaciously, and 
had shorter distances of carriage. As 
it neared twelve o'clock, "Bias, if any 
thing, had the advantage. The oppo- 
nents had accomplished an about equal 
amount of work ; but, while the young- 
er man was in quite a lather, the elder 
had scarcely turned a hair. ‘The know- 
ing ones would have given odds on 
him. As they cach closed up a tree at 
pretty much the same moment, old 
Moberly said, 

“Come, byes, knock off now for a 
snack.” 

George Cangs was well-inclined to 
fall in with the suggestion ; but "Bias, 
looking ut a huge trunk, which had 
towered so high above the rest of the 
forest as to have thrown abroad mighty 
branches over the heads of the common 
run of trees, replied, 

“Suit yourselves, byes. I'm bound 
to settle this old feller afore I cat. I 
calclate” (casting an cye upward) “to 
go back on this chap. Too many twist- 
ical branches to please me.” 

He paused a moment, estimating the 
weight and inclination of the trunk, and 
then looked at some great exposed roots 
that grasped the shallow soil like claws. 

“Hold on,” quoth old Joc. “Me and 
David Sprag, when we sot out the lots, 
allowed that this ’ere tree warn’t fair to 
go inter a match.” 

“Waal,” said "Bias, “that bein’ the 
case, I do fecl a leetle kind o' peckish. 
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also an outer door from the piazza be- 
fore mentioned. 

On the day of which something is 
now to be said, namely, the day before 
Christmas, this room had been engaged 
by some of the more scrious residents 
of the vicinity for a Methodist meeting, 
to be presided over by an itinerant 
preacher, who was to hold forth there 
at one o'clock. The Highland Church 
was undergoing repair, and not avail- 
able, In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, and of sundry notices in very 
crabbed handwriting and irregular spell- 
ing tacked up on country stores, school- 
houses, and cross-corners, mcn and wom- 
en, old and young, came dropping in, 
from time to time, till they formed a 
respectable congregation, Meanwhile 
the preacher had taken his mid-day 
meal at the house of a regular mem- 
ber, 

Quite a crowd of men were collected 
in the bar-room, picking their teeth with 
jack-knives or what else came handicst, 
and discussing the advent of the preacher, 
and who he might be, with other mat- 
ter of unsophisticated country gossip. 
Among them were Tuffer, the black- 
smith, who had stolen an afternoon from 
his shop, and most of the party of the 
day before, ineluding Moberly, Zedekiah 
Kirken and bis brother Thomas, Caleb 
Chatoren, David Sprag, John Forgason, 
Pete Jiffers, Solomon Treebill, and Asa 
Jacks, Cangs, of course, was there. 
THe was to treat the rest of them, and 
was, to be sure, for the nonce a great 
character, talking loudly, aud swagger- 
ing not « little. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed he, as he hap- 
pened to glance down the road out of 
one of the two windows in the room, 
“of here don't come Uncle “Bi! Tl 
call him in.” 

It was never known what brought 
*Bins along, out of his usual course, just 
at {hat time—whether he was passing 
through pure accident, or whether be 
was in search of Thirza Winsey. He 
was led by something. Shall we say— 
Destiny ? or. Yrovidence ? 

“0, he won't come in,” said Moberly. 

“We'll try him, any how,” replied 
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Cangs; and accordingly hailed the old 
man. 

To the surprise of all—for "Bias scl- 
dom visited a place of the like resort— 
he promptly entered. 

As he came in, he was heartily greet- 
ed by George Cangs, his crewhile ad- 
versary. 

“Why, "Bias, that's a good old feller, 
now. Step’ up an’ take a nip,—Jerusa- 
lem!” he added, aside to Pete Jiffers, 
as a girl passed the window on her way 
to the meeting-room, “ there goes Thirzy 
Winsey. Ain’t she sweeter'n clover!” 

Still more to the astonishment of the 
crowd—for it was well known that he 
never drank any thing but water—Bias 
accepted the invitation, 

“Wal,” said he, “that’s a thing I 
don't offen da;” and, pouring out the 
half of one of the small tumblers used 
in such places clear Apple Jack, “Here's 
to the opening of the new mind,” said 
he, in a measured, self-nssertive voice, 
and tossed it off at a gulp. 

They winked at each other, and drank 
in silence, ’Bias was annoyed at the 
expression of amusement on their coun- 
tenanecs, The fiery draught had not 
yet had time to affect him, but an un- 
usual fever of excitement was in his 
veins, 

“¥er don’t b'lieve in minds—none 
of yer, Is'pose?” resumed he. 

There was a dead silence, "Bias went 
on, more ¥chemently, 

“Yer don't b'lieve in minds, I say!” 

“Torn, I do,” ventured Tuffer, 

“ Silver, I mean,” said "Bias, sternly. 

Another awkward silence, and then 
Calch Chatoren, one of those unlucky 
children of Malupropos to be found in 
every human company, thought to bet- 
ter the situation by a clumsy joke. 

“Why,” said he, picking up the glass 
set down by "Bias, “old man, you seem 
so dry, I guess you must ha’ found a 
mine o’ dry silver.” 

Here was a horse-laugh all around, 
as often happens in such a gathering, 
about nothing at all. 

‘Bias cast his eyes disdainfully from 
one to another, and answered, 

“You may laugh, byes; but, I e’pose 
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"Bias gave the speaker a look of con- 
temptuous wrath, but vouchsafed no 
answer; continuing, in reply to a mut- 
tered observation of Zedekiah Kirken : 

“‘They don't pay to work, them 
minds? That's 60; but they're jist 
on'y the outcome. When yer strike 
the body, then yer'll see riches.” 

‘The old man’s frame expanded with 
his vast conception, as he went on: 
“Now, I, byes—there’s a gal ” (he jerked 
his thumb toward the long room), “‘she’s 
in there, now; an’ she telled me she 
seen in a smooth stone in the top of 
Sam Galkins’ high-crown hat (he’s down 
in a store in York, yer know), when he 
wus up here last, the very place that 1 kin 
lay my jinger on. There's silver there— 
oceans. She seen it. Thirteen feet four 
inches from the sufface, yer strike it, 
Now, when yer gce these arms 0’ mine ” 
(holding them up defiantly), “deep in 
silver as a woman's in a wash-tub, you'll 
bilieve me, mubbe.” He gathered him- 
self for a final statement : “I tell yer, 
byes, you'll live to sce me a comin’ 
down out er the mountains with a team- 
load o? solid silver, one 0’ these days; 
and that, afore six months is out.” 

He scemed so absolutely confident, 
and the notion looked go large to them, 
that some were almost staggered into 
half-belicf. At last, 

“Where is it, Uncle "Bias?” said 
Solomon Treehill, ‘twist jest and eager 
earnest. 

It had been a sad sight for the phy- 
sician or the Christian philosopher, to 
see the look of fatuous cunning and per- 
verted shrewdness that crept into the 
old man’s face, 

“Dryer think I'm goin’ to tell yer, 
byes?” 

“Wal,” said Solomon, “cf he won't 
gin us no share in it, byes, spose we 
go hear the preachin’.” And, at the 
suggestion, all rose and clattered out of 
the room. And, in leaving, the last for- 
got to shut the door behind him. 

‘There sat ’Bias still, unconscious of 
their departure; for he was now alto- 
gether filled and swollen, as it were, 
with his immense persuasion of illimit- 
able wealth, It was as though he lived 
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a world of silver, treading on it, 
‘steeped in it, breathing it. 

Turn we now to the other room, not 
so far away. Here were widcly-differ- 
ing influences. Here all the interest 
‘was concentrated on a man who had 
another sort of message to mankind. 
‘A true messenger. An angel, as the 
word went of old. 

In verity, the preacher was a remark- 
able man to look upon. It needed but 
& single glance, to be assured that he 
possessed that, having which the least 
of men isa power in the moral world, 
and lacking which the greatest man is 
as nothing—that he possessed, or rather 
was possessed with, faith. Thore is no 
power upon earth but faith. 

Not that there was any thing so very 
imposing in his figure; rather the con- 
trary—a man that, had he lived a life 
of ease and luxury or.even ordinary 
labor, would have weighed two hundred 
pounds or more—a large-framed man, 
though not well-made; six fect in 
height, but too narrow for his height ; 
long-limbed and heavily, with dispropor- 
tionate coarse hands horrible in a ball- 
room—and yet worth, before God, ten 
thousand dancing-men. Black, bristly 
hair stood up on his forchead; he had 
deep-sunken eyes, deep-sunken cheeks, 
and all over his checks and chin a blue 
unearthly look, because of the heavy 
beard which he did not allow to grow 
from day to day. Vanity and vanity— 
who is without his vanity ? 

Yet a stamp of rude dignity about 
him withal, uncourtly, almost uncouth 
as he was. One feature was tremendous 
—the great cavities that held his eyes. 
And what eyes they were! ‘Like lan- 
terns swung in his head. They seemed 
to be rather the windows of his soul 
than corporeal organs. Pathetic. Full 
of yearning, and yet of fire. Capable of 
insanity. 

If even the careless observer were im- 
pressed by his look, how much more 
when he spoke! A natural, impassion- 
cd, direct force of oratory swelled and 
broke bound at times, and cleared itself 
to something not far from the sublime. 
This man first made a prayer. It 
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“Where, then, shall ye lay them up? 
In heaven. Where, and what, is that 
place? It is wherever the love of Jesus 
dwella. 

“Flow to gain entrance there? My 
brethren, my sisters, my children, there 
is but one way—lay hold on Jesus, Son 
of God.” 

The man's face seemed actually 
aflame, 

“ How or in what sense Son of God, 
we know not. Wry, He has himself 
told us: made manifest in human form, 
that thereby Ie may save—MEy,” 

His eyes slowly circled the room, and 
to cach individual it seemed that this 
apostle of good tidings looked into his 
soul. Even ’Bias Peudy was question- 
ing himself, The preacher appeared to 
labor with some overpowering idea that 
he could not frame to speech ; and, as 
lis countenance worked, all watched 
with a rapt and even painful solicitude. 
At length the words fell, so to speak, 
from his lips, with the weight of mas- 
sive stones—“ EVERY MAN.” 

Yes," he continued, “all that will. 
There is none that does not need sav- 
ing; there is none that may not be 
saved. My brethren, in that great and 
terribie city yonder, I have fought with 
Apollyon; and I could tell you things 
—but who is there here to cast a stone? 
Dream not that ye are safe, Wherever 

here is a human soul there also is Sin ; 
and wherever Sin, Eternal Death "—he 
paused, for what seemed the quarter of 
aminute—“ except ye repent, and lay 
hold on Jesus.” 

This last with the despairing gesture 
of a drowning man, Then his cyes 
rolled solemnly over and around the 
gathering again. “If yo have not Je- 
sus, ye have nothing. ow many here 
hare Jesus?” 

He addressed a child, a boy, till child 
and mother, “and she was a widow,” 
wore dissolved in tears. He pitched 
upon one and another, and shook their 
very souls till they were as rags under 
his manipulation. He caught the un- 
casy eye of a bright girl whose dress 
and conscious air showed her the beauty 
of the country-side, It was Thirza 
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Winsey. “ You,” he cried, “the flower 
of the valley, you, the lily of the field, 
are you rooted in Christ? Full of life, 
health, and the desire pf the foolish 
man, have you bloomed yet to salva- 
tion? Ere long, perhaps, to be a moth- 
er, are you prepared to assume your 
duties and lead a soul to Heaven ?—or 
will you dare deny your duties, and 
damn a soul to Hell?” Thus he went 
on. Thirza, when first singled out, 
grew painfully red, then gradually 
paled to a dreadful white, until it 
seemed that she would faint or go into 
convulsions, But the preacher was not 
of the vulgar sort that delights in 
physical manifestations :—“ Be of good 
cheer, my daughter, and hold fast to 
the faith that stirs within thee now.” 
So he dismissed her. 

Already "Bias was quaking. Already 
the wild, untrained power of the man’s 
Dearing, and the essential conviction of 
his speech, had thrilled the marrow of 
his bones, His imagination was cn- 
chained, his conscience awakened. All 
his sins of commission and omission 
thronged about him, accusing, The 
preacher began again, “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon carth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal : 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.’ And what is 
this treasure laid up in heaven, friends ? 
It is the love of Jesus.” 

Tie slowly raised his right arm, with 
an extended finger pointing uncertainly 
in the air, (Bach one trembled, lest 
the needle should turn to him, Slowly, 
but piercingly, his eyes passed to and 
fro.) At length, euddenly, and with a 
Jerk that made every one wince, he 
flung it, as it were, directly at 'Bias 
Peudy. Soul to soul they stood. It 
seemed as if the spirit of Mammon 
were confronted with the spirit of God. 
“ And, you? "— 

"Bias was appalled. The eyes of the 
entire assembly had followed the yes- 
ture, and it was to him as if all the 
world had him in viow. The preacher 
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as if breathed direct from another 
sphere. 

‘A crescent moon, swung lightly in 
the sky, unsullied, serene, majestic, soon 
sunk behind Cro’ Nest. A single star, 
bright, liquid, Jambent, followed her. 
Through some abnormal condition of 
the atmosphere, the radiance of this 
star, as she approached the visible hori- 
zon, elongated itsclf—how could it be 
sof yet it was—into the semblance of 
a flaming silver cross, Was this, trea- 
sure in heaven? Was it the silver? 
‘Was it the cross? How it struck him 
shall never be told on earth: but, as 
she disappeared behind the mountain- 
line, there shot up in his ignorant mind 
an unwonted gerin of thought—whence 
deriving life or by what power urged 
may not be known of men, but it ex- 
panded to a dream of the star that rose 
so many hundred years ago and beck- 
oned to the greatest birth of time. 

The sky took on, if one may thus 
describe it, a look as of transparent 
steel, the shected mountains looming 
vague and ghost-like, Then the infinite 
and everlasting procession of the stars 
passed before his eyes, Star after star 
disappeared beyond the western hori- 
zon; star after star was lifted in the 
cast: and still, another and another, 
and myriads of others, in interminable 
sequence. And, gradually, thero dawn- 
ed upon his benighted spirit a dim 
perception of the grandeur of this 
created universe. : 

“Were then,”-eargued the almost 
wandering mind—“these sparkling 
jewels of the night those treasures in 
heaven which it behooved, above all 
things, a soul to secure?” Whether he 
heard that melodious cadence of their 
march, 

“Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims,” 
who knows? Certainly a musical sense 
of peace descended into his soul and 
calmed the troubled passions there. 

‘Whether he heard, repeated on thie 
anniversary of a wondrous night, that 
more potent hymn before whose mighty 
intoning “Peor and Baalim ” “and eul- 
len Moloch,” “horrid king,” and “Isis, 
and Orus, and the dog Anubis,” fled in 
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confusion, what time the souls of watch- 
ing shepherds were taken captive, 

“When such musick sweet 

‘Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook ;"— 
who knows? Certainly a religious and 
yet joyful awe was shed over and into 
the perturbed spirit, nestling softly 
there, and a new-born persuasion of sus- 
taining power wrapped him tenderly. 

But, though the soul was’ given 
strength, the body sunk; and he grew 
chilled, chilled, chilled—his mind wan- 
dering again, with cold, hunger, agita- 
tion. And he had to walk ever to and 
fro on that contracted summit, to keep 
the blood from clogging in his veins. 
What strango and mysterious conceits 
came into his head ‘tis hard to say. 
All his feeble snatches of scriptural 
memory uprose to him ;—the story of 
the Kings, and he puzzled his poor 
brains as to how the Star of Peace 
looked in that auspicious night, wheth- 
er like this or that he saw, himself. 
Then, anon again, he thought he recog- 
nized his wife and children, up yon: 
were they his treasures in heaven? 
Then did he behold full-ordered choirs 
of angels, of scraphim and cherubim, 
and all the potentates and powers; and 
in the midst a shadowed Presence that 
even the greatest painters have failed, 
most ignominiously, to conceive. And 
into his ringing cars there came a peal : 
“Glory! Glory! Hosanna to the High- 
est 1” 

And thus and there all night he pray- 
ed, and he saw visions, and he paced; 
apd paced, saw visions, prayed —if 
such duinb utterances as his might be 
called prayers. And why not? Tis 
not the frame of words, it is the in- 
stinctive aspiration of the soul, that 
makes a prayer. 

‘An hour before sunrise, and with the 
first suggestion of dawn, there rose a 
Keen northeastern wind; and, as it 
swept over that bleak height, it soon 
devoured the little vitality remaining 
in his frame, He held out, with diffi- 
culty, till the coming of the sovereign 
of day. 

‘The first beams of the great luminary, 
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shooting through a barred and blazing 
sky, cast a sort of holy and celestial 
halo over and through his thin and 
whitened hair, even before they tinged 
the mountain-tops with an ineffable and 
rosy glow. So looked he. But whut 
did he behold, in turn ¢ 

In the fierce brilliancy of the rising 
sun, dimmed as was his vision, perhaps 
because his human vision tas dimmed, 
somethitfg he certainly saw—whether a 
form bowed and suffering, and stained 
with gouta of its own sacred blood, ora 
form more glorified and transfigured 
than any eyes can see but those whose 
outlook is already beyond the grave, 
no mortal man may say. But, from hie 
wan and fust setting lips flickered forth 
a single exclamation—“ Jesus!” 

He fell upon his knees, He stretched 
forth his arms, and seemed to gather 
something to his breast. He fell from 
his kneeling position slowly forward on 
his face; and thus and there, huddled 
in a strange distorted attitude, he stiff- 
cned—died. 

In an instant, the gathering of the 
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treasures of this carth was forever im- 
possible, and it was for the Eternal 
Judge alone to say whether the trea- 
sures of heaven were for him. 

Meanwhile, come had been startled 
by his manner when he left: the meet- 
ing, and had gone up to his cabin, in 
the evening. Not finding him nor any 
trace of him, they had organized among 
the neighbors a scarching-party, that 
the quest might be taken up at dawn. 
They sought the missing all that day, 
and found no clue to his whereabout, 
No man had seen him: nothing had 
been heard of him in any quarter. 

But, during the day, the snow came 
own before the wind, which gradually 
declined into a mere drift of air, and 
then into a calm, Then over that wast- 
ed and figure gathered the 
kindly flakes, and robed it all in perfect 
purity. 

‘And there that day, the first after 
Christmas, on the top of the South 
Beacon, one of the searching parties 
found it, shrouded in snow, and more 
still falling fast. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE CHANT OF THE BRETON PEASANTS. 


In was a dim, delicious 
‘The earth, close wrapt i 


night; 
in ermined white, 


Lay languid, in the misty li 


The circling spheres we 


ght. 
re all in tune, 


And, in their midst, the Empress Moon 
Was brightening to her highest noon, 


It was tl 
Guided th 
‘Tt was the 


fe night when Bethlehem’s star 
sages from afar 
night when shepherds heard 


The reverent air by music stirred. 


It was the night of old 


renown, 


When wondering, angel-oyes, looked down, 


To see Christ's head, 


re of its crown, 


Within the manger laid ! 


‘There is a sound of thronging feet— 
‘What youthful crowds are in the strect ! 
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Nor break the charm, by gest’ or amile, 
Till,—sudden breaks upon the air 

A sound of singing, strong and clear— 
Thus chant the hardy Breton youths : 


‘What is new upon the earth ? 

What fresh wonder goeth forth, 
‘That its ways are full of pilgrims 

And its dwellings full of mirth? 


Bounds of gladness on the air! 
Happy faces everywhere ! 
‘cll us, oh! ye silent virgins! 
‘Wherefore is the night so fair ? 
‘Then, silver-soft, the girlish voices rise, 
And With the sweetness of their meek replies, 
Upon the frosty air brecd melodies : 


Lo! the sacred hour is near! 
‘What was darkened, now is clear. 

Christ is coming! Raise your yoices— 
Say, Farewell, to Doubt and Fear! 


Resounding through the darkness, then, 
Peal the deep voices of the men, 
‘Who raise the solemn song again: 


Why is all the world abroad, 
Raising midnight prayers to God, 
Till the censered air is heavy 

With its supplicating load ? 


‘Then clearer, purerricher, rise 
The hidden maidens’ sweet replies, 
Like wonders out of mysteries : 


Lo! the Prince of Peace is born! 
Lo! on high the star of morn! 

‘And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 


Then, in concord perfect, sweet, 
Tones of youths and maidens meet ; 
‘And they gladly sing together, 

This auspicious hour to greet : 


Sing, to-night—for Christ is born! 
Lo! on high the star of morn | 

And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 


Sing! deliverance from our woes, 
By the blood that overflows 

‘And renews the Son of Adam— 
He no longer burdened goes, 


Sing! because it is His feast ; 
Join the Princes of the Bast 
ring Him gifts amid rejoicings— 

He will smile upon the least ! 
Sing! while Christmas crowns ye weave; 
On the Cross a garland leave, 

Lo! the World's one Virgin-Mother 
Heals the hurt that came of Eve! 
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Marquardt? There, over a glass of fine 
old Marcobrunner, we can converse £0- 
ciably and at our ease; and, perchance, 
the very act of telling our troubles may 
cause them to seem somewhat lighter, 
But, ere you answer, let me introduce 
myself, My name is Theodore Halm, 
and I am the leading tenor of the Royal 
Opera-House at Dresden.” 

“And I am Franz Meissner, artist, 
at your service,” said the young painter, 
rising, and shaking Halm’s proffered 
hand with cordiality. 

“I am Johann Keller, organist,” said 
the old man, bowing as he spoke. 

“Well, friends, what say you? Will 
you accept my offer and become my 
guests?” 

“ With great pleasure,” said Meisener, 
preparing to put aside bis palette and 
brushes. 

“Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” sighed 
old Keller, 

Half an hour later, the three compan- 
ions sat around a small table in one of 
the pleasantest rooms in the Hotel Mar- 
quardt, The stove glowed with a genial 
heat, the Marcobrunner sparkled like 
molten topaz in flask and glasses; and, 
under the checring influences of the 
wine and warmth and pleasant compan- 
ionship, old Johann Keller visibly re- 
vived, A faint red tinged his withered 
cheek, his sunken blue eyes gained 
something of animation and sparkle, 
aud, without hesitation, though in a 
faltering voice, he commenced his nar- 
rative. 


THE ORGANIST’s STORY. 


I was born, gentlemen, in the little 
town of Heldensfeld, in Saxony. My 
father was the organist of the Marien 
Kirche, and, at his death, I succecded 
him in his post. I inherited from him, 
too, a small house near the church, 
where we had always lived; and after 
his death I continued to reside there. 
I led but a lonely life; my only com- 
panion was an old woman who lived 
with me, and who took charge of all 
household matters, But my church- 
duties kept me constantly occupied; 
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and so my days passed away peacefully 
enough, 

‘Nearly thirty years ago, however, an 
incident occurred which disturbed the 
tranquillity of my life. I was coming 
home, late at night, from lonely even- 
ing’s practice with the choir. We had 
Deen trying to get up Leopold Hillberg’s 
Grand Mass in B Minor for an approach- 
ing church-festival; and, as it is very 
difficult, we were forced to have a great 
many rehearsals and very long ones. 80 
it chanced that, on this particular night, 
I was coming home very late, which 
was far from being my usual habit. 
Just before I reached my own door, I 
stumbled over something lying in the 
pathway, which looked like a large 
bundle, Judge of my astonishment, 
when, on stooping to remove the ob- 
struction, a faint cry was heard, and I 
discovered that the seeming bundle was 
little child, about eighteen months 
old, wrapped in a dirty blanket, and 
nearly lifeless. To pick it up, to carry 
it into the house, and to call Dame 
Bertha, was but the work of a moment. 
The poor little creature was almost 
dead, but a warm bath, some bread and 
milk, and the tender cares of old Bertha 
soon restored life and animation to her 
limbs. Ah! how pretty she was, the 
little brown-eyed creature, when Dame 
Bertha brought her to me, wrapped in 
an old shawl, and sitting erect and sau- 
cily upon her arm, that I might see how 
strong and lively she looked. 

T have always thought that she had 
been left behind by a party of wander- 
ing Bohemians, who, the day before, 
had passed through our town, on their 
way to one of the great annual fairs, 
where they go to scll trumpery bits of 
garnet jewelry and glassware, and to 
pick up what money they can by danc- 
ing and singing. Certain it is, that no 
one ever claimed my little foundling, 
and she bore no mark by which her 
parentage could be traced. I called 
her Roschen, she was so fresh and rosy 
and sweet, and she speedily became the 
idol of both Dame Bertha and myself. 
Many persons advised me to send her 
to some charitable institution for the 
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evil vision of supernatural loveliness, 
sent on earth to lure some poor tor- 
tured mortal to sacrilege and crime. 
It was well for me that Robert has not 
to utter a sound during this scene; for 
I was incapable of doing more then to 
follow her every movement with a rapt 
attention, which certainly was not 
feigned. 

‘At last came the instant when Robert, 
overcome by Helena’s wiles, receives her 
in his arms, and presses his lips to hers. 
Then, for the first time, I held in my 
arms the woman that I so wildly loved ; 
I clasped her to my heart, and it was no 
light stage-salute, but a long and pas- 
sionate kiss, that I pressed upon her 
lips, while, in hoarse, broken accents, I 
murmured, “I love you!” 

The remainder of the opera passed 
off like a dream. I do not know how I 
got through it; but it ended at last. 
‘As I was preparing to quit the theatre, 
the ballet-master addressed me. 

“A superb piece of acting, that be- 
tween you and Ida, in the church-yard 
scene,” he said. “What a pity it is 
that we have lost her.” 

“Lost her?” I cried, grasping his 

arm. 
“Yes; I fear she has quitted Prague 
by this time, She cancelled her engage- 
ment yesterday, and only danced to- 
night ‘on account of the accident to 
Cortesi.” 

Half blind, half mad, scarce conscious 
of what I did, I rushed from the thes- 
tre, and took, mechanically, the road 
that led to Ide’s lodging, in the Anton 
Strasse, It was a bright moonlight 
night, and ere I reached the house I 
saw a cloaked and veiled figure issue 
from it, and enter an clegant travelling. 
carriage, which was stationed before 
the dour. The vehicle instantly started 
at a rapid pace, and my wild outcry, 
“Jdal Ida!” was unheard, or, at all 
events, unnoticed. 

80 vanished Ida Rosen. Never since 
that night have I bebeld her, and all 
my efforts to learn any tidings of her 
fate were fruitless, The people who 
Kept the house where she lodged could 
tell me nothing more than that » tall 
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gentleman, wrapped in a furred cloak, 
had occasionally visited her, and old 
Martha had disappeared. 

‘Years have passed since then, but I 
have never forgotten the fair vision that 
so entranced me, 

Ihave never loved since—I shall never 
Jove again. The image of my lost Ida 
dwells in unfading freshness in ny 
heart, and I cannot yet hear the music 
of the third act of Robert le Diable with- 
out a pang. 

A few weeks ago I chanced to see an 
engraving from the Vandyke Diana, in 
the portfolio of a friend. Struck with 
its resemblance to Ida, I asked where 
the original could be found; and, on 
learning that it was to be seen in Stutt- 
gart, I took advantage of my first 
Teavo-of-absence from the opera, to jour 
ney hither to behold it. I have seen 
the picture, I have gazed again upon 
that loveliness, whose living brightness 
shall gladden my eyes no more, and the 
old wound throbs afresh and with a 
sharper pain, I ehall quit Stuttgart 
to-morrow, and I trust forever. 

Friends, my story is ended. Fill up 
your glasses; und now, Meissner, last 
speaker of the three, your turn has 
come, and we wait for your history. 


The young artist looked up, and a 
faint, melancholy smile flitted over his 
lips. He spoke as follows: 


THE ARTIST'S STORY. 


My sorrow is of recent date; and 
mine will prove to be the saddest tale, 
as it is the last. 

Iam, as you know, an artist, and I 
may venture to say that I am a success- 
ful one, I am a native cf Stuttgart, 
and I am frequently employed by the 
great bookseller, Buron Cotta, to design 
illustrations for works which he intends 
to publish. Two years ago, whilst I 
was studying in Italy, I received an 
order from him for a number of sketches 
of the scenery around Naples, to be 
used in preparing an illustrated work 
on Italian scenery. I consequently took 
lodgings in Naples, qnd spent my days, 
with pencil and sketchbook, among the 
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time; but her answers were vague and 
distraite ; and at last she said, 

“Tam but a dull companion, this 
evening, Herr Meismer, My thoughts 
have wandered to the past; and, do 
what I will, I cannot induce them to 
return.” 

“Shall I leave you, then, gracious 
Countess?” I stammered, half rising. 
“I fear that my presence annoys you.” 

“No, oh no! Remain with me, for I 
would fain speak to you of many inci- 
dents whose memory haunts me.” She 
remained for a few moments as if lost 
in thought, Mine has been a check- 
ered life,” she resumed, “and cursed 
with granted prayers, I have-been am- 
bitious ; but I never formed a wish too 
wildly aspiring to be realized ; and each 
wish, in its fulfilment, brought a curse. 
I had youth, beauty, genius; I staked 
them all in one desperate game, and I 
won—what? The right to choose the 
spot where I shall die, and the power to 
wear such baubles as these,” and sho 
touched, with a light, disdainfal stroke, 
one of the great solitaire diamond eur- 
tings which she habitually wore. 

“Are you ill, gracious Countess?” I 
inquired, anxiously ; “ your relations— 
your friends—" 

She interrupted me with a smile. 

“T have no relations,” she said ; “and, 
like Schiller’s Mary Stuart, though I 
kave been much loved, unlike her, I 
have never loved—never ; 20 I have no 
friends—unless it be yourself, my kind 
Franz.” 

It was the first time she had ever s0 
called me by that name. I would have 
spoken ; the confession of my love was 
on my lips, but she went on without 
heeding me. 

“Come to me to-morrow,” sho said. 
“7 feel that I am still far from strong, 
and I must rest. But to-morrow I will 
tell you the story of my life; and you 
shall advise me how to repair the errors 
of the past, and how to live more wisely 
and less selfishly in the future. Ah, I 
have much to do!—much. I pray that 
God muy grant me length of days.” 

“ Countess!” I cried, rising— 

“ Nay, not another word,” she said, 
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smiling. “I am too weary to converse 
further to-night. Good-bye, and come 
to me at noon to-morrow.” 

She extended her slender, semi-trans- 
parent hand, and I pressed it respect- 
fully to my lips, ‘Then I left her; but 
as I passed through the door, I turned 
and looked back. Madame Orlanoff 
had sunk back among the scarlet cush- 
jons of her couch. Against that glow- 
ing background, her pale, beautiful face, 
dark, shining eyes, and glossy hair, 
showed, in the soft lamplight, with a 
peculiar and picturesque effect. She 
smiled a farewell to me, and I departed, 
to dream of her—and to dream, too, 
that life was worth the living, for that 
she loved me, 

The next morning I reached the Villa 
Mancini punctualjy at the appointed 
hour; but was told by the servants 
that Madame Orlanoff had not yet quit- 
ted her room. 

“ Strange!” I exclaimed; “for I am 
here at this hour by appointment.” 

The servants consulted among them- 
selves; and at last, Mile. Eulalic, the 
waiting-maid of the Countess, volun- 
tecred to go in search of her, 

“Perhaps she is still sleeping,” she 
said; “for, as she did not ring for me 
last night, I suppose she sat up half the 
night reading, as she often does.” 

She went; but instantly returned, 
white as death, and wringing ber hands, 

“She is not there; her bed has never 
even been touched! Oh, my mistress— 
my poor mistress—where is she? What 
can have huppened to her ?”” 

A sudden and terrible fear shot 
through my heart. 

“Seek for her there!” I cried, point- 
ing to the door of tho little reception- 
room. 

The door was thrown open, I was 
the first to enter; and my worst fears 
were realized. Pule, lifeless, but still 
most beautiful, sho lay there, just as 
when I had quitted her; her cold hands 
still resting on the open volume, and 
her parting smile yet lingering in unfad- 
ing loveliness upon her lips. She had 
died, as the doctor predicted, instantly, 
without a struggle and without a pang. 
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By an imperceptible but real change, 
the Roman Church has advanced to a 
zecond stage of its American career.* 
On the one hand, the Roman Catholic 
immigration hes begun to diminish, and 
is lessening more and more. On the 
other hand, the Church is coming to a 
greater success in holding the allegiance 
of her members. The former fact is 
ascertainable in figures. The latter is 
inferred from the presence of influences 
and instrumentalities which (setting 
spiritual influences out of the account) 
make it probable that the multitude of 
those of Roman Catholic birth and edu- 
cation now found in Protestant churches, 
or in no churches at all, will not con- 


‘of the Roman Catholic Church. The whole Cath- 
alc population of the United States is about four 
millions, including Irish, French, Germans, Span- 
Sarda wd Tinian and is diced tn 43 dionzery 
charchos, under the eare of 45 bishops, 
7 clergymen. Their ranke are continually 
reeraited by Immigration from Europe nnd the 
natural increase of the population; but the con= 
tinucur losses from apostasy, cepecially among the 
Trish, who form the largest Catholic eloment in the 
States, roturd the progress of Catholicism. Passing 
over the evilenco of Father Mallens, who roported, 
sixteen ‘a falling away of two million 

id tho udmisslon of the Bishop 
‘who estimated tho loss at be- 
tween three and four millions; and the statement 
of Bishop Exgland that there was a loss of 0,000 in. 
his own diocese alone, wo have a Roman Cathollo 
journal in Philadelphia, in January, 1864, disclosing 
the fact that the priesthood were aghast nt their 
Noses, and nsking, ‘Who fill the Irish churches of 
America? ‘The new emigrants.’ Io aids that, 
had the Irish who had come to Philadelphia for 
eighty years continued Roman Catholics, that city 
would then have had twenty-five more churches 
than it now has, and 100,000 more Catholics to all 
‘them ; and ho concludes with the remark, ‘ Woll 
might tiie tMustrious Archbishop Kenrick’ scorn- 
fally exe'aim that tho Church in America had lost 























more than it gained.’ It is calculated that she has 


lost botween four and firo millions of the general 

Catholic immigrution: but if wo accept Mr. Mae 
gairc’s prepostcrously high onumoration of Trish 
fmmizrants and their immediate de-censlants—nine 
milllions—the lors must be regarde! as still moro 
extensive. ‘The fact is acknowledged on all rides, 
that larco numbers of youig men, ip tho Eastern 
ities and rural districts, mostly the #08 of Irish 
men, are quitting the Church of their fathers, some- 
times to cmbraco Protostantism, and atill oftenor, 
at least for a tIme, to fall into infidelity.” 

* It is not by inadvortenco that wo omit to speak 
of the Romanism of colonial days in Amerion—2o 
hovoribic in its bistory, but eo inappreciable Im its 
Dearing on the present religious stato of tho ooun- 

“try. Tho bistory of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
‘we are concerned with ft, doss tiot practically ante- 
dato the digging of the Erio Canal. 
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tinue to be recruited as in past years, 
The hierarchy is more fully organized 
and manned, and the Roman Catholic 
immigrant does not wander, as of old, 
like a sheep without a shepherd, but 
can hardly go in quest of his fortune 
anywhere out of reach of a confessor. 
Churches have been built in fair propor’ 
tion to the needs of the worshippers, 
Something has been done toward stop- 
ping the prodigious leakage through 
the common schools where the children 
of Roman Catholics have been educated 
on terms of equality with those of their 
neighbors :—something, we soy, bas 
been done; a little, but not much, by 
church-schools—this sort of enterprise 
is acknowledged to bave been, on the 
whole, a failure; but a great deal has 
been accomplished by securing the ad- 
ministration of the public-school system 
in such a manner as to provide, practi- 
cally, for the education, at the public 
expense, of the children of Roman Cath- 
olics under clerical superintendence, and 
in seclusion from the children of their 
fellow-citizens. 

But the best indication of a recovery 
of strength in this religious body, is the 
“revival of religion” in it,—a revival 
which is manifested and advanced by 
the use of “new measures.” Tho hold- 
ing of “protracted meetings,” under 
popular preachers, for the conversion of 
unbelievers and the reclamation of back- 
sliders; the organizing of unpaid lay- 
men for religious labors in Sunday- 
school teaching and tract distribution ; 
the active employment of the “ sancti- 
fied press ;” the zealous attempt to sup- 
press dram-shops and other nuisances 
to public morals ;—these are phenomena 
which have long been esteemed in 
America as the tokens of religious 
quickening; and now that they appear 
in an unusual quarter, they do not lose 
their significance and value. 

The next step is nota long one. The 
Roman Church must either lose again 
the ground it is beginning to hold, or it 
must make aggressions upon other sects, 
and gather proselytes as the spoils of 
controversy. Were it ever so uverse to 
proselyting (and we aro not aware that 
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ous, the material gains of the Roman 
Church amongst us, by the growing 
wealth of its members, by the accumu- 
lation of contributions, salted down for 
fature use, by judicious purchase of 
appreciating real-estate, and etill more 
by the munificent endowments with 
which the American public, acting 
through its State and municipal govern- 
ments, have delighted to confer upon 
this foreign Church the privileges, while 
subjecting it to none of the responsibil- 
ities of on establishment: we pass by 
the architectural advancement by which, 
leaving behind the shabby and tawdry 
tabernacles, with their dirty surround- 
ings, in which its pilgrim-life has been 
passed, it is coming forward through 
the sidestreets to emerge upon Fifth 
Avenue, with a cathedral splendor which 
shall outshine all the fanes of Protestant- 
ism, and rival even the magnificence of 
the new Jewish synagogue. These 
things are neither unimportant nor in- 
significant, but they are trifies in com- 
parison with the advantage gained in 
the acquisition of a corps—even though 
small ono—of clergymen, who, by 
descent, by birth, and by education, are 
not only Americans, but Protestants, 
and, withal, scholars and gentlemen, 
Such a corps, thoroughly organized and 
drilled, is that known, under different 
aspects, as the Paulist Fathers, or as the 
Catholic Publication Society. When it 
is preaching a“ mission,” it is tho Paul- 
ists; when it is running a monthly m 
azine and a book-shop, it is the Publi- 
cation Society ; but in cither case, it is 
a very wide-awake, effective, American 
sort of institution, with not a bit of Irish 
about it except the shop-boys, and the 
men who stand on the steps of Protest- 
ant churches, to distribute to the con- 
gregations tracts complaining that they 
are very much injured and cannot get 
fair play. 

The Roman Church in Amcrica has 
got, at last, the men and the material 
for a successful aggressive movement. 
‘The men, of course, are of various grades 
and qualities, all the way from Father 
Hewit, with his excellent Amberst Col- 
lege echolarship and his refined powors 
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of abstract reasoning, down to Father 
Hecker, with his clever clap-trap and 
smart business faculty. But then “it 
takes all sorts of folks to make a world ;” 
and in this respect the Church an.i the 
world are not altogether unlike each 
other. 

Conscious of this complete equip- 
ment, with the newest improvements in 
polemic warfare, the Roman Church in- 
vites a conflict, The thirty-two sharp 
little tracts of the Catholic Publicution 
Society, like sixtcen entire pairs of 
gauntlets in a package, are lying in the 
arena. To and fro over the continent 
moves Futher Hecker, defiantly bak 
ancing upon his shoulder the fateful 
chip, which any careless jostlo may 
throw down. The conflict is imminent. 


‘The foregoing is intended by way of 
“ Introduction Inquisitive ” (so the rhet- 
oricians “ name the tool”), the purpose 
of which is “to show that the subject 
in question is importaut, curious, or 
otherwise interesting and wortby of at- 
tention.” If there isa heavy attack im- 
pending from the Roman Catholics all 
along the front of the Protestants, it is 
“important” to the latter, and “inter- 
esting” to the former, and “curious” 
to all outside, to inquire into the state 
of the defences, 

We propose nothing more, at present, 
than an account of the popular polemic 
literature of the Protestant side in this 
controversy, und this not an exhaustive 
account ; we caution our readers against 
too sweeping an inference from the 
books which we do describe, to those 
which @e do not. 

One of the most favorite popular 
“ anti-popery ” books, for a gencration 
past, in this country, is, naturally 
enough, by a Scotchman. The ingenium 
perfertidum Scotorum rarely glows 80 
red-hot as in the traditionary battle 
against 

* tho Pope, that pagan full of pride,” 
which has been handed down from sire 
to son for three centuries of Scottish 
history. In the exciting times of Cath- 
colic emancipation arose onc William 
McGavin, a Glasgow merchunt, who 
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of the archbishop to admit that he paid 
off his assailant very evenly in this sort 
of language, concentrating the force of 
his reply in an attempt to make him 
out a deliberate liar. But on the whole, 
tt was esteemed that, in point of argu- 
ment (so far as there was any arguinent 
about the affair), the prelate got the 
worst of it, by just about so much as he 
had got the better, previously, in a vied 
voce debate with Dr. John Breckenridge ; 
and there is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can public, who. had suffered many 
things and long things from him 
through the newspapers, took great 
delight in his suddenly shortening up 
the debate and sailing for Halifax, with 
what seemed the likeness of a white 
plume in the cleft of his mitre. 

It isa pleasant relief to take up an- 
other author—the Rev. M. Hobart Sey- 
mour, of the Church of England. His 
two books, entitled, “ Mornings with 
the Jesuits at Rome,” and “Evenings 
with the Romanists,” are models of reli- 
gious controversy, in point of courtesy, 
fairness, ability, and religious feeling. 
The latter of the two, especially, being 
the more popular, is peculiarly fitted to 
be effective in general circulation wher 
ever the questions at issue between Rome 
and the rest of Christendom are under 
earnest consideration. It is decidedly 
discreditable to the taste and temper of 
those who govern the market for this 
sort of literature, that while the McGavin 
and Kirwan sort of article is sold and 
circulated by thousands and tens of 
thousands, this sprightly, instructive, 
and interesting book of Mr. Seymour 
has gone out of print, being (as the 
publisher informs us) too slow of sale 
to warrant him to print an edition of 
five hundred from plates already in his 
vaults, 

‘The perverted appetite indicated in 
this bit of commercial history, explains 
the multiplication and success of a class 
of books which, if true, are worthless, 
and commonly a good deal worse than 
that, but which, often at least, have not 
the merit of being true. We allude to 
the “ Awful Disclosures” of the secrets 
of the Church of Rome, put upon the 
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market, from time to time, by individ- 
uals who claim to have been in her con- 
fidence. These Awful Disclosures rest, 
ordinarily, on the unassisted testimony 
of individuals who declare that they 
have belonged to fraternities of vice and 
falsehood,—that all the rest are banded 
in a conspiracy to deny the facts, and 
that they, the individuals in question, 
being each exceptionally truthful, out 
of the community of liars to which he 
or she belonged, is to be implicitly be- 
lieved. These witnesses are usually 
converted priests, monke, or nuns; and, 
if they may be taken as specimens of 
the orders from which they come, give, 
independently of their words, an un- 
favorable impression of the style of 
character prevailing therein, So far as 
our very limited observation extends, 
we are tempted, in ordinary cases, to 
prefer the Popish priest in his uncom 
verted state, rather than after he has 
come out of Babylon and gone into the 
Awful Disclosure line of business, . 
One of the most notorious books of 
this class is Gavin’s (not McGavin’s) 
“Master-Key to Popery.” The author 
landed in London more than a hundred 
years ago, claiming to have been a Ro- 
man Catholic priest of Saragossa. His 
sole endorsement was that of an English 
gentleman, who certified to his having 
acted as a priest in Spain, On the 
strength of this, and of the foul stories 
which he told of the Spanish priest- 
hood, he was received with entire confi- 
dence by the Bishop of London and by 
British Christians gonerally, admitted 
to clerical standing, and given an Irish 
benefice. Unhappily, there is a strong 
presumption in favor of the truth of the 
stories of corruption in the Spanish 
priesthood. The common testimony of 
credible witnesses to the corruption and 
debauchery of the clergy throughout 
the Spanish-speaking world, is one of 
the practical objections which the de 
fenders of the Roman system are most 
shy of approaching. But Anthony 
Gavin, being a Spanish priest, could 
not be a credible witness. His book is 
simply filthy and infamous, And it is 
one of the strongest testimonies of the 
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informs his readers that it was “an 
assembly of criminal intruders and rob- 
bers of public property,” who “ ratified 
the truditions of the Fathers, though 
not, perhaps, two men present could tell 
what they really were ;” and who con- 
firmed altogether “a grotesque com- 
pound of contradictions, pucrilitics, 
heresies, idolatry, superstitions, and vile- 
ness in morals, such as never had match 
in heathen or Mohammedan lands!” 
Here and there a note like the follow- 
ing throws a flood of ligitt on the text. 
[On the “unanimous as ent” of the 
council.| Note. “Yes! barmonious in 
heresy, mischief, and all evil! 80 Mil- 
ton says, ‘ Devils keep league with dev- 
ils damned.” (On the Decree concern- 
ing the Eucharist.) Note. “ Either you 
are shocking cannibals; or, as the only 
alternative, your priests do 1B and do 
most egregiously impose on you.” Be- 
sides these gems of learning and elo- 
quence, are citations of fact from Gavin 
and McGavin, and (of course) the stand- 
ard blunder of writers of this grude, of 
quoting the “ Rules of the Congregation 
of the Index” ss being an act of tho 
Councii of Trent, which is much as if a 
Roman Catholic writer should quote 
the dedication “to the most high and 
mighty prince James” as a part of the 
Protestant Bible. 

We -are willing now to relieve the 
Iong-suspended wonder of the reader as 
to how such wicked impostures and 
shameful scandals can stand, from year 
to year, accredited to the public by 
some of the most eminent and excellent 
men in the country. Know, then, that 
a Great Benevolent Society, ns conduct 
ed in this country, may consist of per- 
haps ten thousand life-members, male 
and female, in various parts of the 
country, whose interest in the proper 
conduct of its affairs is popularly sup- 
posed to be a grand security for its 
proper administration. Once a-year, in 
the month of May, the Great Benevo- 
lent Society will have an “ Anniversary” 
at Steinway Hall, whose slender audi- 
ence will contain, say, 8 hundred of its 
life-members. At the close of the Anni- 
versary, the “ Annual Meeting for Busi- 
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ness” will be held, consisting of the 
handful of people who may lave the 
leisure or curiosity to come up to the 
platform of the desc:ted hull. These 
will promptly elect an indefinitely long 
list of illustrious gentlemen for vice 
presidents, and the constitutional num- 
Der, forty, for instance, of directors, 
seven of whom are a quorum. Of 
course, every thing depends on who the 
seven are, And if they are the casy- 
going gentlemen in whom a sceretary’s 
heart delights, every thing goes very 
much after the eccretary’s notion, And 
if that notion happens for a perind of 
years to have been a very wrong one, 
a8 it did happen, some time ago, in the 
case in question, the Society gradually 
becomes a nest of abuses, 

But all this does not impair the digs 
nity of the Annual Report, All the 
tim that this Society has been running 
its manufactory of falschoods and sean- 
dals, which only the resolute good sense 
of the public in not buying the rubbish 
has saved from becoming a burning 
and ineffaceable disgrace to the Church 
of Christ, the Annual Report has been 
devoutly announcing, from year to year, 
to dwindling audiences, that “in the 
history of the year just closed, we find 
great reason to thank God, and take 
courage ;” and the eloquent speakers 
Lave aired their European travels, and 
their domestic patriotism, and their 
prophetic interpretation just as fluently; 
and tho acndemie and senatorial and 
episcopal titles have decorated the list 
of officers just as splendidly, as if the 
Society had been a vigorous and useful 
institution, 

So much as this it is simple justice 
to have said, by way of mitigating the 
public judgment against the men whose 
names have been used in endorsement 
of such books as we have described. It 
is impossible to exculpate them except 
by showing up the common system of 
constituting and managing such insti- 
tutions, under which the names of good 
and reputable men are commonly used 
as vouchers for operations which they 
know nothing of Let this not be 
taken as a description of what this par 
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sible peeudo-Catholicity of the Americo- 
Roman preachers with the genuine Ital- 
ian and Irish article. That Society is 
now under the direction of honorable 
men. Let them begin by purging it of 
complicity with former frauds, so that 
in future its imprint or recommendation 
shall be » guarantee of excellence, and 
not @ presumptive evidence of fanati- 
cism. Then let them secure it from 


relapsing into other abuses, by provid- 
ing that the annual public scrutiny into 
its affaira shall be a reality and not a 
sham. They need not doubt thus to 
enlist the codperation of the great pub- 
lic of intelligent American Christiana, 
who deeply and consciously need 
source of trustworthy information and = 
medium of honorable influence in the 
approaching controversy. ; 


FAINTING AT NOONTIDE. 


“What? woaried with half a life7”—Kumts, 
“The end crowns all !”—Suarrarzaaz, 


heart, my heart, why flags thy force 
Tuas in the Riddle of my osarae! 
Midway between the sea and source? 


‘The stream that stagnates in its bed 
Turns no man’s mill, As well be dead 
As numb and rigid. Overhead 


Stands earth’s bright overseer, the sun : 
“Your work, your work! It is not done. 
The night shall take my place anon: 


“Put out your light, and bid you come 
To rest within the idle tomb,— 
‘To sluggards still a house of gloom!” 


Mor hears the harvest-songs, "Tis eve's 
To see when, mute, the reaper heaves 
Into the wains the bursting cheaves. 


‘The ficlds are to the harvest white — 
‘Tho laborers only scant ;—the blight 
May fall ere all be garnered right. 


The sickle plies thy lonely lord ; 
And canst thou hear his loyal word, 
Nor every pulse anew be stirred ? 


“My meat and drink it is, to do 
‘My Father's will; but this I rue, 
husbandmen—behold, how few!” 


‘Who bear the burden and the heat, 
If not the throe and bluody sweat, 
‘And, at his side, in patience eat 


Of his hard bresd, and share his cup 
Below, they shall be summoned up 
Beside him in his joy to sup. 





abarn. They cross your path, they go 
overhead and underneath and alongside 
of you, crossing no roads or streets ex- 
cept at a different level, and always go- 
ing at full speed. 

The purpose of this paper is to give 
a brief résumé of what has been accom- 
plished in this way in Evrope during 
the past dozen years, and to point out 
a few ideas that might be advanta- 
geously considered in New York. 

Few Continental towns have any spe- 
cial arrangements for city-travel. At 
Geneva, the Hague, and one or two 
other places, there are horse-railroads on 
the American plan; and in some cities 
the approaches of the exterior railways 
afford convenient connections with the 
suburbs. Paris has the Auteuil Rail- 
way and the Chemin-de-fer de Ceinture 
(belt-railroad), and the two roads lead- 
ing to Versailles, and portions of these, 
as the bridge over the Seine and the 
adjoining viaduct of the Auteuil Rail- 
way, are architecturally treated with 
fine effects, An underground railway 
is also projected between the station 
of the Lyons Railway and the Long- 
Champs Racecourse, passing beneath 
the Rue 8t. Antoine, the Rue de Rivoli, 
the Champs Elys¢es, and the Bois de 
Boulogne, a distance, including a few 
branch lines, of about thirteen miles, of 
which more than three fourths will be 
tunnel. It is expected that the work 
will be commenced this year. In Lon- 
don, also, the first operations of this 
kind were not intended to accommo- 
date city-travel as such, but were sim- 
ply city extensions of the great railway- 
lines coming in from the exterior coun- 
try. The necessity of choosing uccessi- 
ble points for termini, and the strin- 
gency of the laws precluding the laying 
of rails in the streets, as with us, soon 
Jed to the expedients of carrying these 
lines over the roofs of the houses, or 
beneath their foundations, or, in some 
similar way, reaching their city sta- 
tions. This once accomplished, and 
the city constantly growing, the roads 
gradually became built in, as it were, 
and have been constantly opening new 
«ity stations. Such are the Blackwall 
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and Greenwich Railways, and, more 
lately, the London and North-Western, 
and other great routes. Generally 
speaking, these roads enter the city at 
high level, about even with the roofs, 
on viaducts of brickwork, whose width 
varies from twenty-five to fifty feet. 
They approach their termini in straight 
lines, or with large and easy curves, ir- 
respective of the direction of the 
streets, and in some cases valuable 
structures and even public buildings 
have made way for them. The streets 
are crossed by iron bridges, which are 
often ornamental, as the bridge of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
across Ludgate Hill, 

The Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
way of London is the first one that has 
been built and operated expressly forcity- 
travel. Some seven milea of the main 
Tine are at present in operation, besides 
half as much more on the branches; 
but the entire length, when finished, 
branches and all, will exceed twenty 
miles, all within the thickly-built part 
of the city. The main line forms a 
great circle, or rather an irregular oval, 
commencing at the Tower, following up 
the north side of the river (principally 
within and beneath the new Thames 
Embankment), as far as the Houses of 
Parliament, thence inland towards Ken- 
sington, turning northward and going 
entirely around Hyde Park, and thence 
with a great curve through the whole 
northern side of the city, to the place 
of beginning. It is expected that the 
entire route, with the exception of the 
Embankment portion, and a small see 
tion at the eastern end, will be in opera- 
tion in the early part of 1869. On or 
close to this circuit,* which measures 8 
little over twelve miles, are situated the 
main stations of most of the exterior 
railways, to wit: the London and Black- 
wall, at Fenchurch-street; the Great 
Northern and also the Midland, at 
King’s Cross; the London and North- 
Western, at Euston Square; the Great 












* To avoid complication, wo havo descrihed this 
circuit as ono rood 11 is in reality composed of tho 
 Motropolitan,” the “ Metropolitan Dictriet,” and 
the “ Metropolitan Extension” Railways. 
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tee were “enabled confidently to state 
that the atmosphere of the Metropolitan 
Railway was not unwholesome or inju- 
rious to health.” The returns of the 
road also show, that among the em- 
ployés there is less absence on account 
of sickness than on other railways. The 
pungent odor often noticed in the tun- 
nels has been proved to be caused by 
the brakes, the friction of the wheels 
against the wood producing what was 
termed “pyroligneous carbo-hydrogen.” 

‘The stations are usually made by 
widening the arch of the tunnel for the 
required length, say two or three hun- 
dred fect, so as to admit of a platform 
of ten or fifteen fect in width on each 
side of the road. Exch of these plat- 
forms is connected with the street by its 
own staircase, so that it is never neces- 
sary to cross the track. Indeed, on any 
English railway, even to step on the 
track is probibited with a stripgency 
that is surprising to an American. 
Above-ground, all that you sec is a 
sma!l structure, usually in the street, 
and only large enough to contain the 
ticket-office. Entering this and pur- 
chasing your ticket, you pass directly 
down a broad and casy stairway, and, 
reaching the foot, find yourself in a 
large and well-lighted station, built en- 
tirely of masonry, clean and convenicnt, 
with the tunnel yawning darkly at either 
end. Ina few minutes you hear a hiss- 
ing sound, a train enters and stops, the 
carriage-doors are thrown open by the 
guard, who calls (he name of the sta- 
tion, the passengers get out and the 
others get in, and the train is off again, 
with an alacrity that is to be seen no- 
where else in Europe. The carriages 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, com- 
pressed in holders, go that one can read 
without difficulty. They are built with 
compartments in the usual way, a style 
which, whatever its other faults, is cer- 
thinly better adapted to the rapid exit 
and entrance of passengers than the 
long car used here, They are divided 
into first, second, and third class, The 
fare varies with the distance, being 
about twopence per mile for first clasa, 
and two thirds and one half that for 
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second and third class respectively. 
Liberal arrangements are made for com- 
mutation, No more are allowed to en- 
ter a train than can be provided with 
seats. 

The safety and regularity of the man- 
agement is beyond all question, No 
accident worth mentioning has ever 
happened. Between July ist, 1866, and 
July 1st, 1867, 22,458,067 passengers 
were carried; 642,833 have been carried 
in a week, and 118,075 in a single day. 

The arrangements with the exterior 
roads using the tunnel are such, that 
passengers can be ticketed at any city 
station for places in the suburbs, or even 
at a distance, without change of cara, 

The recent extensions and lateral 
branches of this railway have had o 
marked effect in building up the sec- 
tions through which they rua, Its pe- 
cuniary success is so great, that similar 
roads have been projected in every 
direction. Tho city corporation sub- 
scribed £200,000 to it, in view of the 
immense relief afforded to the crowded 
state of the streets. The first three and 
one half miles cost £1,800,000, It is 
the only road which is entirely under- 
ground, although there are portions of 
others that pass benenth the streets, 
Indeed, the Thames Tunnel itself is at 
last to be utilized, and is now being 
fitted for this service, having been pur- 
chased for the sum of £200,000 (less 
than one half the original cost), by the 
East London Railway Company, who 
intend to connect the Great Eastern and 
North London Railways with the rail- 
ways on the south side of the Thames 
by this passage beneath the river. 

Of the viaduct railways in London, 
perhaps the best example is the South- 
Eastern, the great route to the Conti- 
nent. The road is carried on arches of 
brick, straight to the business centre of 
the city. It has two grand termini: 
the Cannon-strect and Charing-Cross 
stations, the respective situations of 
which correspond pretty nearly with 
our City-Hall Park and Union Square, 
‘and are about as far apart. All trains 
entering London by this line, run first 
into onc and thon into the other of these 
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basements or cellars. The right of way 
for eight miles would require 840 city 
lots, of which the estimated cost would 
be $8,000,000, considering that the val- 
ue of the buildings under-run is not de- 
stroyed. The motive-power to be steam 
or pneumatic traction engines. 

11, The Pneumatic Railway. This 
consists of a ciroular tunnel of iron or 
masonry, about 12 feet in diameter, one 
for cach track, through which the traine 
are to be forced by atmospheric pres- 
sure, operating upon what is called the 
“ piston-car,” which is constructed with 
folding-wings or flaps, so arranged as to 
fill, when necessary, the whole aperture. 
The other cars would be attached to 
this, and the train would literally sail 
before the wind. Particular stress is 
laid on the fact that locomotives are 
entirely dispensed with, and in conse- 
quence 80 per cent. of the wear und tear, 
as well as the annoyance and danger of 
smoke, noise, ete. Stationary engines, 
attached to fans, would supply a pres- 
sure of from three to seven ounces per 
square inch, From the nature of the 
operation, collisions would be impossi- 
De, and the cars could uot get off the 
track. The air of the tunnel would be 
entirely changed by the passage of every 
train, The route could be either under 
the streets, or through private property, 
and, if requisite, the whole structuro 
could be enclosed in an elevated iron 
tube, supported on piers, instead of 
being underground, 

12, “'The Metropolitan Transit Com- 
pany.” This road is to run through the 
blocks, parallel with and west of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue. It is a three- 
tier railway, 25 feet wide, supported by 
columns or masonry, and consists of a 
steam freight-road running through the 
basements or cellars, a horee-railroad at 
the level of the sidewalks, and a steam 
passenger-road again above this, level 
with the second story ; each with dou- 
ble track. The first, of course, would 
pass under the crose-strects, and the 
steam passenger-road would pass over 
them, The horse-railway, crossing them 
at the natural level, would be devoted 
to local traffic, It is said that only 165 
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lots, on which there are 150 houses, 
would be required between the Battery 
and Central Park, while most of the 
stone and brick required for the eon 
struction is already on the ground. 
The basement-road would admit ordi- 
nary freight-cars and dummy-engines. 
The upper stories of the buildings taken 
could be rented for light kinds of busi- 
ness, and thus return a considerable rev- 
enue to the company. 

This selection embodies all the lead- 
ing ideas of the printed plans, although 
there are several others which, though 
equally good, go over very nearly the 
same ground,—a resemblance natural 
cnough when we consider the similarity 
of object aimed at by all. They all sug- 
gest, except when otherwise mentioned, 
a joint-stock corporation os manage- 
ment, and also give estimates of cost, 
Dut in very general terms, and very 
round figures, 

It would bo difficult to decide be- 
tween the respective merits of viaducts 
and tunnels, The former are undoubt- 
edly the pleasantest for travellers, and 
have perhaps the advantage in cheap- 
ness; while tho latter occupy less valu- 
able space, and are exposed to less dan- 
ger from weather, fires, ete. Of the 
above plans, No. 1 has the advantage 
of occupying practically no space at all, 
but is rather light for any great amount 
of rapid travel, and is certainly a dis- 
figurement to the street. Nos. 3 and 8 
are better, though more expensive, par- 
ticularly tho latter. ‘The design of an 
arcade for small shops, etc., is valuable, 
as is also the idea of placing the whole 
in the hands of a commission, No.4 
has the advantage of supplying valu- 
able market-space to the city, but would 
require a great deal of filling-in to dou- 
ble the width of Weat-street, while the 
route would accommodate but a smalk 
section of the city. No. 5 provides for 
the travel of the exterior railways, and 
also connects Brooklyn and the New 
Jersey railways, by means of a grand 
station at the Battery, but requires that 
a heavy and by no menns ornamental 
viaduct should be built through the 
centro of the streets, and is not con 
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fold. Crowded sections would be ro- 
lieved of their surplus population, and 
localities, now neglected by reason of 
their distance, be made eligible. The 
poor, who are now forced to live in 
filthy and over-populated tencment- 
housas, in the lower part of the city, 
zould find cheap and abundant accom- 
modation north and east of the Central 
Park, and yet be within a few minutes 
of their workshops, The rich would 
also have room for larger houses, and 
the district for fashionable residences 
would rapidly surround the Park, and 
extend northward along the high 
grounds embracing the new boulevards 
and the Riverside and Morningside 
Parks, ete; thus developing a region 
which, for natural advantages and mag- 
nificence of position, is unsurpassed by 
any city in Europe. The distribution 
of population being thus equalized, 
rents would be greatly reduced, and 
taxes as well; for thousands, who now 
live off the island, would then prefer to 
live on it. 

If we select the best points in the 
foregoing dozen designs, studying care- 
fally the plans that have been most suc- 
cessful abroad, as well as our own ac- 
tual wants, a general railway system for 
New York might be shaped something 
a8 follows: 

Let all the railways entering from the 
north and east be united at the upper 
end of the island, and brought down 
on a grand viaduct, so constructed as 
to carry ordinary trains at full speed, 
passing through the whole length of the 
city, and terminating at the Battery, 
with stations at Madison Square and 
the City-Hall Park. It is safe to assume 
that the last two points must always be, 
as they arc now, centres of population 
or trade. Madison Square is the geo- 
graphical centre of that part of the 
island south of the Central Park, and 
the junction of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, The City-Hall Park is the 
chief down-town centre, and the natural 
focus of business, The Battery can be 
made, by ferry connections, the best 
average centre for Jerscy City, Brook- 
lyn, Staten Island, ete. 
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The viaduct should be in or near the 
Fourth Avenue, Bowery, and Pearl- 
street, A continuous double-floor tres- 
tle-bridge would perhaps be the best 
construction, with an arcade beneath, 
if built through the blocks. The Madi- 
son-Bquare station would occupy the 
Dlock now used aa a terminus by the 
Harlem and New Haven roads, Of this 
space, 420 by 200 feet, a depth of 40 
feet would be taken off at each side, to 
be used as offices below and hotel above, 
leaving the centre, 420 by 120, for 
tracks and platforms, the trains enter- 
ing and leaving at the east end. The 
side-buildings could be six or seven 
stories high, and a span-roof of iron and 
glass would connect them above, and 
enclose the station. The basement 
would be available for waiting-rooms, 
baggage and express offices, stores, etc., 
or could be used as the passenger 
entrance, carriages driving directly into 
it as into a court. 

‘The City-Hall station would generally 
resemble the foregoing, and should stand 
somewhere on the cast side of Park 
Row, or Printing-House Square, facing 
the Park. 

‘The Battery station should stand so 
near the water that the lower story could 
‘bo uscd as a series of ferry-houses, one 
of which would be appropriated to each 
of the New Jersey railways, a8 well as 
ferries to Brooklyn, Staten Island, ete. 
Ample stairways would lead to the up- 
per floor, where would be the tracks 
and platforms of the trains. 

Local traffic could be provided for on 
the lower floor of the trestle, with small 
way-stations wherever necessary. Tho 
arcade below, arranged like a sidewalk, 
with small booths or shops along each 
side, would not only become a favorite 
pedestrian thoroughfare, but would 
bring in an enormous revenue from its 
rentals.* 


© Buch arcades or portions of them could be ad- 
vantageously used as markets, the produce being 
brought directly to the spot by the railway over- 
head. ‘The great Smithfleld market-house in Lon- 
don, now nearly finished, stands dircetly over the 
‘Metropolitan Railway. The markot-houso has an 
area of three acres, while the railway-level below 
affords a space of five scree, covered with tracks, 
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child, is more or less directly interested 
in convenient and rapid transit, and 
some of us sce more of cars and omni- 
buses than we do of our own houses, 
We cannot decry the expense; for wo 
are, as a city, most unwarrantably ex- 
travagant, and many of us spend more 
on the luxuries than on the necessaries 
of life. ‘The money that our new Court- 
House will cost, when completed, would 
build and equip a first-class under- 
ground railroad the whole length of the 
city. Nor can we any longer say, with 
the splendid works of foreign cities be- 
fore our eyes, that we do not know 
how. 

‘The first great event that decided the 
commercial position of New York, and 
made the whole country tributary to her 
wealth, was the opening of the Erie 
Canal,’ The second was the discovery 
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of gold in California; and the next, 
now near at hand, will be the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railway. New 
York will then lay directly in the great 
highway between Europe and the East ; 
the whole world will be tumed round, - 
and the theory of Columbus verified at 
last. This will give another grand im- 
petus to the city’s growth. The popu- 
lation, already crowded, will overflow 
all bounds, How are we to provide 
for it? 

There is but one solution to the prob- 
lem: a system of travel so rapid and 
regular that, though the area of the city 
be doubled, its remotest sections may 
nevertheless enjoy the closest communi- 
cation with each other. 

‘There is capital enough and skill 
enough in New York to do this, and to 
do it at once. Why do we delay? 


THE STORY-TELLER OF COPENHAGEN. 


Ow a fine September morning, nearly 
fifty years ago, a tall, slender boy of 
fourteen arrived in the city of Copen- 
hagen. He came from Odensce, on the 
Danish island of Fanen, where his 
father, a poor cobbler, had Jong been 
resting in his grave. The boy had 
started all alone on his long journey, 
and found himself now in # large city, 
where he had no friends and acquaint- 
ances whatever. His poor mother had 
consented very reluctantly to bis de- 
parture, and it had cost him many tears 
and supplications before he had ob- 
tained the longed-for permission to go 
to Copenhagen, “I want to become 
famous,” he had said to her time and 
again; “one has to undergo a great 
many trials and sufferings before ob- 
taining fame and fortune.” When his 
mother finally became convinced that 
his longing to go to the Danish capi- 
tal was irresistible, she consulted, about 
his prospects, an old soothsayer, who 
prophesied to her, “ Your son will be- 
come a great man, and Odensco will 
one day be illuminated in his honor.” 


This prediction was literally fulélled ; 
for the boy's name was Hana Christian 
Andersen, He came to Copenhagen in 
his confirmation-suit, which an old 
tailoress had cut for him out of his 
father’s overcoat ; he wore his first pair 
of boots, the long legs of which he had 
drawn over his pantaloons, that every 
body might see them; and he possessed, 
hesides, about ten rix-dollars, the sav- 
ings of long years of economy. 

His first walk in Copenhagen was to 
the theatre, the goal of his longings and 
dreams. He wanted to become an act- 
or; from his earliest childhood he had 
sewed dresses for puppets which he had 
cut out of wood; and with these wood- 
en actors he had performed many of the 
plays which he had read or made bim- 
self, With a throbbing heart he stood 
before the large building, gazing upon 
ita high, massive walls, and saying to 
himeelf that this was bis true home. 
One of the ticket-venders noticed the 
strange-looking boy, and asked him if 
he wanted a ticket. Hans Christin 
was 80 inexperienced that he thought 
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of “ King René’s Daughter,” a compara- 
tively large sum of money, for the pur- 
Pose of travelling in Germany, France, 
and Italy. With a heart overflowing 
with joy, Andersen, who, for many years 
past, had longed to see France and Italy, 
went, by way of Cassel and the Rhine, 
in the first place to Paris, where he was 
received with great kindness by many 
of the most illustrious representatives 
of French literature, and mace the ac- 
quaintance of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Armand Carrel, Sainte-Beuve, Borne, 
and Henry Heine. After a short trip 
through Switzerland, he visited Italy, 
where he met his great countryman, 
Thorwaldsen. After spending a delight- 
ful summer in Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, he returned to Copenhagen, and 
began to write his “Improvisatore,” 
novel, whose scene lies under the sun- 
ny sky of Italy, depicting in glowing 
and striking colors the national life of 
the Peninsula, It is on this account, 
and, above all, owing to its artistic com- 
position and the grace and purity of its 
style, that it is even now considered 
Andersen's most successful production, 
Two editions—a very rare event in the 
Danish book-market—were sold during 
the first week after its publication; and 
the German translation, which was is- 
sued at the same time, met with a still 
more flattering reception, English, 
French, Italian, Dutch, and even Rus- 
sian translations appeared soon after, 
and the critics of Europe, with rare 
unanimity, placed the author of the 
“Improvisatore” among the most re- 
markable novelists of modern times. It 
was the first great success which Ander- 
sen achieved. “I bowed in thankful 
humility,” he says, “like a patient tak- 
ing his first walk in the sunshine; for 
my heart is grateful; I myself was the 
poor Antonio, sighing under his yoke; 
the poor boy to whom his scanty food 
was granted reluctantly and as a mere 
favor.” Andersen believed now, and, 
perhaps, not unjustly, that the novel 
was his proper clement; henco be pub- 
lished two new ones in the course of 
the next three years, The first was 
“0. Z,,” 8 work that was very favorably 
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received in Denmark, where many critics 
still consider it his best book, probably 
because it abounds in charming sketches 
of Copenhagen and its people, and, espe- 
cially, because it portrays, in a very 
happy manner, the peculiarities of Dan- 
ish etudent-life. Still more successful, 
especially sbroad, was “Only a Fid- 
dler,” which appeared in 1888 In re- 
gard to the leading ides of this noyel, 
Andersen says himself, “I wanted to 
show that talent is not genius, and that, 
when the sunshine of success and happi- 
ness is wanting, talent may fade and 
perish, but our better and nobler nature 
never will.” In artistic arrangement, 
“Only a Fiddler” is inferior to the 
“ Improvisatore,” but certain it is that 
it was written with the poet’s heart- 
blood. In all his books Andersen turns 
the history of his own life to account; 
in all of them are to be found mournful 
and grateful allusions to the friends and 
protectors of his childhood, and to the 
patrons and benefactors of his ado- 
lescence ; but nowhere more so than in 
“Only a Fiddler.” The “Fiddler's” 
mother is his own dear old mother, 
whom be had already portrayed in the 
person of Domenica in the “ Improvi- 
satore.” The fiddler's sufferings and 
privations are those which Andersen 
himself underwent; and the garret de 
picted in the novel is that in which he 
lived as a student at Copenhagen; in 
short, Andersen is still more the hero 
of “Only a Fiddler” than that of the 
“Jmprovisatore.” He himself is the 
poor, talented fiddler; but, if he does 
not allow the latter to reach the longed- 
for goal, but die in loneliness and ob- 
scurity, the poet himself was more for- 
tunate, for he obtained both fame and 
wealth, It is this fact that accounts 
for the peculiar charm and extraordi- 
nary success of the book, King Fred- 
erick William IV., of Prussia, was an 
ardent admircr of this novel, and con- 
ferred his order of the Red Eagle upon 
the Danish poet, whom Alexander von 
Humboldt introduced to him at a soirée 
at the royal palace in Potadam. Charles 
Dickens, to whom Andersen sent a copy 
of the work, accepted it in a letter which 
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and are exceedingly popular in Den- 
mark, 

To get rid of the mortification with 
which the attacks of scurrilous critics 
and his ill-success as a dramatist had 
filled him, Andersen started, in October, 
1640, on a new and extended journey. 
He went a second time to Italy, and 
thence to Greece, Smyrna, and Constan- 
tinople. Upon his return to Copen- 
hagen, in the following August, he re- 
corded his rominiseences and adventures 
in the charming volume, “ A Poet's Ba- 
zaar.” Since that time he has travelled 
almost every year, and visited nearly 
every country in Europe. Everywhere 
he met with the most hospitable recep- 
tion; princes, ministers, and the celebri- 
ties of literature, art, and science, gladly 
opened their doors to him, and paid the 
most flattering homage to his genius, 
These honors and distinctions invited 
the poet to further efforts, and he en- 
tered into a new literary field where still 
greater success, fame, and popularity 
awaited him. 

As carly as in the year 1885, not long 
after the appearance of the “ Improvisa- 
tore,” Andersen published a small vol- 
ume of Fairy-Tales. They attracted 
but little attention at the time, and o 
critical magazine even expressed its 
regret that “a young author should is- 
sue such a childish thing as fairy-tales 
so goon after writing the Improvisa- 
tore.” Some of his friend, too, advised 
the poet not to cultivate this field any 
more, it being evident, they said, that 
his talents did not qualify Lim for it; 
others thought that he should first study 
the models of French legends and fables, 
ete, So Andersen ceased awhile wri- 
ting such stories; but, he says, they 
foreed themselves upon him, In the 
aforesaid volume he had related tales 
which he had heard, in his childhood, 
from poor old women in the spinning- 
room, The volume closed with an 
original tale, which the readers liked 
best. Despite the remonstrances of his 
friends, he issued, in the following year, 
a second, and soon after a third volume 
of fuiry-tales, in which “The Little 
Mermaid” was again an original pro- 
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duction. This little tale excited a great 
deal of interest, which increased with 
the appearance of every now volume, 
Andersen issued one every Christmas, 
and, ere long, bis fuiry-tales had to 
adorn every Christmas-tree in the coun- 
try. Some actors of the Copenhagen 
Theatre undertook to recite some of 
these fairy-tales on the stage, and, per- 
haps owing to the novelty of the enter- 
prise, were much applauded ; they were 
especially successful with “The brave 
Toy-Soldier,” “The Swineherd,” “The 
Top and the Ball,” ete. To place the 
reader on the right stand-point, the 
first volumes bore the title, “Fairy-Talea, 
related to Children.” In fact, Andersen 
previously and subsequently related 
many stories to the children of families 
with whom he was acquainted, and, in 
writing them down, he took pains to 
preserve their child-like tone. How- 
ever, these fairy-tales were not less ea- 
gerly read and listened to by grown 
persons than by children; and so the 
poet afterward struck out the words 
“related to children.” So popular be- 
came theso stories, that his publishers 
constantly urged him to issue new vol- 
umes of them; and he was only too 
glad to comply with their request. “A 
flood of genial sunshine,” he says, 
“poured into my heart, I felt joy and 
courage, and. was animated by the ar 
dent desire to develop myself more and 
more in this direction, and to penetrate 
into the very essence and nature of 
fairy-tales; and I am sure that those 
who have read my stories in the order 
in which they were published, will find 
in them evidences of steady progress, 
more prudence in the use of available 
materials, and, if I may say so, more 
wholesome, natural vigor.” 

Abroad, Andersen's fairy-tales became 
not less popular than at home; and 
even such men as Alexander von Hum- 
boldt and Schelling, the philosopher, 
praised and admired them, The latter, 
in a very enthusiastic letter to the de- 
lighted author, expressed the conviction 
that “these stories would, in course of 
time, be treasured up in the memorics 
of all Germanic nations.” 
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HOW THEY MANAGE THEIR LECTURES IN ENGLAND. 


“Tar occasion of my second visit to 
England,” says Emerson, “ was an in- 
vitation from some Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes in Lancashire and Yorkshire, I 
was invited on liberal terms to read a 
series of lectures in them all.” During 
the twenty-one years which have gone 
since that tour of talk, a crop of new 
lecturers has sprouted up on each side 
of the sea; many of the old ones are 
still in full leaf and fruit; and the 
business of lecturing, in this country 
and in that, has been kept up with an 
energy that renews itsclf even faster 
than it faints. Is it not a little surpris- 
ing, however, that, in the meantime, we 
do not hear of any more such proposals 
to American lecturers from the English 
Mechanics’ Institutes? Mr. Emerson’s 
visit was a memorable success. The 
tradition of it still lingers among stu- 
dious people of England and Scotland 
as a radiant and consccrating legend. 
‘Why did not the happy example propa- 
gate itself? 

It is true that several Americans in 
the interval have made lecturing raids 
into England,—notably Elihu Burritt 
and John B. Gough. Byt the impulso 
which led to the invitation thither of 
these two eminent men was derived, 
not from the vitality of the English 
lecture-system, but from the zeal of 
philanthropic reform in England; and 
in tho case of the very few others who 
may haye itincrated in the dear old 
island, publicly discoursing by the way, 
it is safe to say that their campaigns 
were made at the suggestion and at 
tho risk of the active parties in the 
affair. 

With no obstruction from an alien 
language, with no lack of organizations 
throughout England for the particular 
purpose of enticing whatsoever lecturers 
are worth haying, with no want of 
curiosity among Britons to sco and I eat 
Yankees, with no very deep-seated re- 


luctance on the part of Yankees to be 
seen and heard by Britons or any body 
else, it certainly remains to be account- 
ed for that the elder country has made 
so few drafts of this kind upon the 
younger, On the other hand, two fa- 
mous English authors have discovered 
that America is a cheerful camping- 
ground for lecturers from abroad,—it 
being more than ready to atone for the 
crime of perseveringly stealing the toil 
of English authors by crowding the 
audience-rooms and the purses of such 
of that defrauded fraternity as will 
venture over the sea and give us a fair 
chance. Unless all signs are to fail, this 
golden and greenback discovery will 
breed many another sentimental jour- 
ney into our hemisphere. 

‘They manage these things in a very 
peculiar way in England. If I could 
paint but a tolerable aketch of English 
notions and modes in relation to lectur- 
ing, it would furnish no slight surprise 
to the most of us; and it would do 
much to explain—if indeed it be worth 
explaining—why Englishmen are more 
likely to come to America to 
than Americans are to go to England 
for that pi 

One thing, I do not hesitate to assert, 
is absolutely necessary to the succes’ of 
the lecture-system in any country, name- 
ly, that first-rate men should consent to 
furnish the lectures. Surely by this time 
nothing ought to be plainer to our much- 
enduring race, than that first-rate lec- 
tures can never, by any contrivance, be 
got out of second-rate men; and with- 
out first-rate lectures, the system of hav- 
ing any lectures at all collapses into a 
farce. 

It becomes, then, a question of social 
and literary statesmanship, how to at- 
tract to this field the services of able 
and brilliant men, At the outset, it is 
desirable that the profession of lectur- 
ing should be one at least of respecta- 
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for nothing, and regularly lecturing for 
a fee, The one is an act of patronage; 
the other is an act of professional ser- 
vice, And this pretty distinction is by 
no means one of recent birth. That it 
existed even in Addison’s time appears 
from the laughable sccount in the 
“Spectator” of the stage-struck coun- 
try-gentleman who acted the part of 
the lion at the theatre, and who after- 
ward said in his defence that he did it 
gratuitously | 

I remember a story bearing upon the 
point in connection with the distin- 
guished lecturer, Mrs, Balfour,—for, by 
the way, the invention of lady-lecturers 
is an honor not belonging to the Yan- 
kee nation. While Lucy Stone was still 
playing with doll-babies, before Anna 
Dickinson was born, Mrs. Balfour was 
entrancing English audiences with an 
oratory so brilliant, so gentle, and so 
commanding, as to conquer, at least for 
herself, an exemption from English an- 
tipathy to female eloquence. An Eng- 
lish lady of high social position was 
relating to me one day the romantic 
story of Mrs, Balfour's early career; 
how, being born of a somewhat distin- 
guished family, she married below her 
station; how she was repudiated by ber 
nearest relatives; how she resolutely 
entered the profession of lecturing, and 
won by it both livelihood and distinc- 
tion, I innocently remarked that I sup- 
posed that Mrs. Balfour's friends, in 
pride at her success, had Jong since lost 
their resentment at her marriage. “Oh, 
dear me, no!” was the fervent reply; 
“ for, you know, lecturing is so low 1” 

Perhaps there is nothing else among 
American customs more bewildering to 
the English people than that some of 
our most renowned and dignified states- 
men, like Charles Sumner and Schuyler 
Colfax, are in the habit of lecturing for 
money. It is true that Lord Brougham 
and Lord Carlisle used to go down oc- 
casionally to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
and deliver lectures; but every man, 
woman, and child in England knew 
that it was without the slightest pecu- 
niary return, and was indeed an affair 
of aristocratic condescension, Lord 
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Shaftesbury, Disraeli, Gladstone, Bright, 
sometimes do the same; but no com- 
mittee would any more think of offer- 
ing money to them fora lecture, than 
an old Hebrew prophet would have 
tendered shekels to the archangel Ga- 
briel for the favor of an apocalyptic 
visit. There is a characteristic anecdote 
connected with this subject, preserved 
of that ferocious antagonist of aristoc- 
racy, William Cobbett. He bad been 
on a lecturing tour through Scotland, 
and had publicly announced that in the 
yery next season he would retum to 
Scotland for a similar purpose. Before 
the next season, however, he was elected 
to Parliament; and he immediately 
threw up his Scottish engagement, On 
being called to account for so doing, he 
frankly replied that ‘there was time 
enough to go, but he thought lecturing 
would be very undignified for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament.” One of the ablest 
and noblest of the Radical members 
now in the House of Commons once 
told me that, after making his maiden 
specch there, many years ago, he invol- 
untarily overheard in the lobby two 
members talking about him. “Who is 
this——1” “Oh,” was the reply, ac- 
companied by a snecr appropriate to 
the utterance of such a blasting indict- 
ment, “he's an old Anti-Corn Law lec- 
turer.” “It is very true,” remarked this 
noble Radical to mo, after relating the 
story, “it is very true that I did lecture 
against the Corn Laws; but then I 
never took a penny in my life for do- 
ing it!” Though a Radical he was a 
thorough Englishman still! I remem- 
ber that when Mason Jones returned to 
London from his lecturing tour in 
‘America, and began to lay his plans for 
& political career in England, he several 
times mentioned, in conversation, how 
hard it was going to be for him, as a 
politician there, to shake off the re- 
proach attaching to him from having 
pursued for a few years the career of a 
lecturer. “In your country,” he would 
say in his ardent, slashing style, “it is 
worthy of an honest man to lecture. 
The thing is honored, as it deserves to 
be. Your platforms are free; and o 
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short time thore were hundreds of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes in the kingdom. Of 
course, this swift development of an 
infinite demand for lectures transcended 
che resources of gratuitous supply. It 
was all very pleasant for five or six 
times; but country clergymen, already 
with a sufficiently obstinate cure of 
souls on their hands, and mild gentle- 
men in easy circumstances, and noble 
lords with a tum for philanthropy, 
could hardly be expected to keep up 
this sort of thing all winter, and year 
after year, tossed about on dreary jour- 
neys of doubtful utility, and kept awake 
five or six nights a-week only to make 
their fellow-creatures very sleepy. It 
became necessary, in order to keep the 
lecturer agoing, to make an offer of 
such small pay, say « guinea or two per 
night, as would be an inducement to 
schoolmastcrs on short allowance, to 
dissenting ministers trying hard to 
keep soul and body together, to young 
barristers waiting for briefs, and to 
others of that sort. Gradually the lec- 
tures expanded into a wider range of 
topics, into general literature and the 
ethics of society. A few really bright 
and able men, like the two whom I 
have named, entered the field in tho 
hope of doing and of getting good. But 
it was not a calling to get rich in. Tho 
Institutes, made up of mechanics and 
shop-keepers, were never afflicted with 
plethora in the treasury department. 
They had to fix the price of admission 
to the lectures at an extremely low 
rate; and the fee which could be paid 
to the lecturer necessarily corresponded 
with the price to be given by the hear- 
er. The precious attribute of our 
American system of lectures is, that 
they are for the American people, and 
not for any particular fragment of tho 
American people. But over England 
still rests the ineradicable reminiscence 
of Feudalism. The English people live 
and move and have their being in up- 
per classes, middle classes, and lower 
classes. Never, except in some rare and 
imperial agitation of the general mind, 
can it be said of the English nation, 
that, like Wordsworth'’s cloud, “it 
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moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 
‘The system of popular lectures, begun 
for tho bencfit of the humbler classes, 
continues for their benefit; and the 
gentry and the aristocracy, whose par- 
ticipation would elevate it in dignity 
and efficiency, keep aloof from its privi- 
leges as carefully as they would from 
the privileges of the Poor-House. Lec- 
turing, therefore, being the luxury of 
the poor, gets paid for at their price; 
that price obviously being such as to 
command those only who are willing to 
part with their oratory for a remarka- 
bly slight consideration. 

‘According to my estimate the aver- 
age fee for o lecture in the English In- 
stitutes is three guiness. There are 
scores of men in the field who lecture 
for two guineas, for one guinea, for half 
@ guinea; while a certain blisefol mi- 
nority are rewarded for their efforts by 
the appalling sum of four, five, six, or 
even seven guineas. To add to our 
appreciation of the financial charms of 
popular lecturing in England; it should 
be mentioned that out of the above 
lavish rewards the lecturer is usually 
expected to pay his own travelling ex- 
penses and hotel-bills. 

I have before me now two official 
documents, one American, the other 
English, each giving a list of the pro- 
fessional lecturers and of the fees 
charged by them in their respective 
countries. A few extracts from these 
documents will intensify the statements 
I have just made concerning the paltri- 
ness of English lecture-fees, by showing 
the generous rates which prevail here. 

The American document is a circular 
issued in 1867 by Mr. Gcorge L. Tor- 
bert, of Dubuque, Secretary of the As- 
sociated Western Literary Societies, I 
have classified tho names here given 
according to the fees, beginning with 
the highest, 







Charles Sumner—John B. Gough. 
fenry Vincent—Anna Dickinson. 
—Theodoro Tiltou—Wendell Phil- 
lips, 
$80—110—150.—Prof. E. I, Youmans, 
$100-120.—C. Oscanyan. 
$110.—Rev, G, H. Hepworth. 
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in this country could never have guess- 
ed, unless Mr. Applebee had suggested 
it, that when an Instituto got so fine a 
lecturer for five guiness, it was una- 
vorably considered, 

“Balfour, Mrs. Clara Lucas, Reigate, Surrey. 

“Terms:—Five guincas a lecture, subject to 
occasional deduction to small or straggling 
Inatitations.” 

The next lecturer is a little indefinite, 
but modest. 

Baxter, William R., Cotham Place, Bristol. 

“Terma :—A small fee, according to provi- 
ous arrangement,” 

Presently we come upon an illustrious 
name: 

“Blanc, Louis, 14 Merton-road, South Ken- 
sington. 

“Terma :—£10.” 

Fifty dollars for a lecture from this 
splendid man would, in America, be but 
a trifling fee; but in England it is so 
far beyond the means of the Institutes 
as to cause his exclusion from their 
platforms, 

Here, also, is a distinguished name: 

“Buckland, Frank T., Regent's Park Bar- 
racks. 

“Terms :—25.” 

Nothing could be finer or more rea- 
sonable than the attitude of the follow- 
ing gentleman : 

“Burns, Rev. Dawson, 835 Strand, W. C. 

“Where Institutions can afford to pay, the 
Rev, Dawson Burns charges in proportion to 
ability ; where not, might gratuitously assist, 
if not far distant from London.” 

“Burr, T.W., F. RB. ALS. F.C. S., &0., 12 
Paternoster Row, London. 

“Mr. Burr is always open to entertain fa- 
vorably any application to lecture on payment 
of expenses, where agsistance is fairly re- 
quired.” 

“Burton, John, 27 Great Russell street, 
London. 

“Terms :—According to circumstance 

“Burk, Captain Hans, United University 
Club, 8. W. 

“Captain Busk originally lectured gratui- 
tously, but the demands upon his time were 60 
great, and the costs incurred for travelling ex- 
penses wero so heavy, that he was compelled 
to decline engagements where no remuneration 
was offered.” 

And served them right, Captain 
Busk! 
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« Craig, Jobo, F. E, I. 8,, Glasgow. 

“Terms :—Two guineas for one lecture; but 
if the fands of an Institution are low, on ex- 
‘penses being paid, tho fee will be nominal.” 

‘The next gentleman, it appears, basa 
fancy for lecturing on the Greek Trage- 
dians, 

“Davies, Rev. Charles Maurice, M.A. "3. 
Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 

‘According to fands of Instita- 
bjections to lecture gratuitously to 
tions needing help, éf they can furnish 
their own chorus.” 

Ah, but there’s the rub! 

However, we must hasten on. Mr. 
John De Fraine, a noted lecturer, 
charges but “four guineas;” Rey. A.J. 
D'Omey, “from five to ten guineas, s0- 
cording to distance from Cambridge ;” 
Miss Glyn, a distinguished reader, 
“from ten to fifteen guineas ;” Mr. J. 
G. Grant, “ from two to four guineas ;" 
‘Mr. George Grossmith, “ five guineas ;” 
Mr, A. Hare's terms aro “ moderate and 
according to distance; the Rev. O. 
Harrison's fee is but “a guinea per leo- 
ture and expenses ;” the Rev. J. Hiles 
Hitchens will lecture “in London and 
suburbs, for two guineas, in the country 
for two guineas and expenses;” the 
Rey, T. R. Hoskins is also content with 
“two guineas ;” Mr. Jabez Inwards in- 
sists upon “two guineas and expenses ;” 
Mr. John Jones will lecture “in South 
Staffordshire for half a guinea;” but 
for those miserable mortals who have 
the bad taste to live “in other places,” 
he will not condescend to lecture for 
less than “two guineas;” Mr. Jobn 
Alfred Langford makes an announce- 
ment which baffles our penetration— 
“Terms, two guineas, no limitation ;” 
Dr. Lees, who won a very undesirable 
renown by his shocking libels on John 
B. Gough, is satisfled with “three 
guineas per lecture, including travelling 
expenses ;” Mr. Samuel Lucas puts up 
with “one guinea and travelling ex- 
penses ;” so does the Rev. 8, Manning; 
so docs Mr. J. B. Marsh; the Rev. 
William Tidd Matson claims “three 
guineas per lecture and second-class 
railway expenses ;” Mr. 8. F. Mockett 
seems inclined to shave 8 very close bar- 
gain, for his terms “vary from one 
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are blended in equal parts, The first was 
“Johann Gotzkowsky,” published at Berlin, 
in 1880, and followed, three years later, by 
“Frederick the Great and his Court.” These 
ster novels are very popular among the 
“semi-intelligent” classes of readers in Ger- 
many, but they have not, and cannot have, a 
permanent place in the literature of the coun- 
try. Clara Mundt’s works, thus fer, amount 
to more than sixty volumes. 





“E, Muaurrr,” whose “Old Ma’amselle's 
Secret” and “Gold Elsie” have been very 
well translated by Mrs. Wistar, of Philadel- 
phia, is the nom de plume of a Fraiilein John, 
@ native of Arnstadt—a town twelve miles 
south of Erfurt, at the foot of the Thiingian 
Forest, She still resides there, and her de- 
scriptions of the places and scenery of her 
novels are taken from that region. The 
opening incident of the first-named work—the 
shooting of a juggler’s wife, through the 
blunder of a soldier who failed to bite off the 
pallend of his cartridge—actually took place 
in Arnstadt, as the author describes it, about 
thirty years ago. 





Kina Jony, of Saxony, who some years 
‘ago published translation into German of 
Dante's Divina Comedia, under the name of 
“Philalethes,” has recently reissued the same 
work in a cheap, popular form. It is a suc- 
ceas—which was to be anticipated, Wilhelm 
Krigar, of Dresden, announces a new transla- 
tion of the same work. This will be the 
fifth or sixth translation of Dante within the 
last three years. 





Grnvincs announces a new work, with the 
attractive title of “Handel and Shakespeare.” 





Ferpivaxp Gnecorovivs resides in Rome, 
where he is at present employed on the 
seventh and concluding volume of his “ His- 
tory of the City of Rome during the Middle 
Ages.” ‘The work is published by Cotta, in 
Stuttgart, and has been received with such 
favor that a second edition of the six vol- 
umes already completed has appeared, It is 
singular that no English translation of this— 
one of the most admirable historical works 
of this generation—has yet been announced. 
Gregorovius is the successor and rival of Gib- 
bon. His work covers a period of eleven 
hundred years, from the fourth to the fif- 
teenth century, and is richly and thoroughly 
Slustrative of that long period of growth and 
transition which we call the Middle Ages. 
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For more than fifteen years he has been col 
lecting materials ; the libraries of monasterioa 
and the private archives of the principal no- 
ble families of Rome having been opened to 
his researches. The history will probably be 
completed in the year 1870. 





Tax light of Rochefort’s Lanterne docs 
not seem to shine s0 brightly as it did a few 
months ago. The latest report about the 
bold journalist is, that a play, Theodorus (of 
Abyssinia), of which he is joint author, is 
allowed to be performed, with the condition 
that his name is not to be mentioned in the 
announcements ! 

Parxce Grorcr, of Prussia, whose nom de 
plume ia “G, Conrad,” has written a tragedy, 
“Phmdra,” which has been performed in 
Leipzig, and met with considerable success. 





Norewaene is to have a monument to Hans 
Sacha, the cobbler-poet. The sculptor Kraus- 
ser has completed a model of the work, the 
cost of which is estimated at 20,000 florins 
(88,000). ‘The sums collected not being suf- 
ficient, the committee appeals to the German 
people, especially to the mechanics, and 
first of all the shoemakers, to supply the 
lacking fands, The antiquarian bookseller, 
Schulz, of Leipzig, offered for sale a manu- 
seript volume of Hans Sachs—a collection of 
antographic poems, cach signed—for the 
price of six hundred thalers, 





Srr Samui Baker has followed the exam- 
ple of Dr, Hayes, and appears as the writer 
of books for children, Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce from bis pen: “ Cast up by the Sea; 
or, the Adventures of Ned Grey. Dedicated 
to all Boye, from eight years old to cighty.” 

‘Tax novelist who styles herself “Ouida,” 
has been writing to all the principal journals, 
English and American, to protest against a 
certain lady who, during a passage of one of 
the Cunard steamers, claimed to be the veri- 
table “Ouida”—also to declare that she is 
not the Mrs, Atwood who was lately married 
to Mr. Payne, in Paria, The protest was 
hardly necessary, since every body knows—in 
England, at least—that “Ouida” is the 
“«Tdalian” name of Miss De la Rama. 








Mz. Browsixa’s new poem, which will be 
issued in four monthly volumes, is called 
“The Book and the Bing.” It was suggest 
ed by an old report of an Italian trial, which 
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lish translation, which will be republished in 
this country, has not yet appeared. 


‘Tax tenth volume of St. Beave's “ Lundis” 
has just appeared in Paris. 





‘Mas new works are announced for pub- 
lication in St. Petersburg. Simultaneously 
with the censorial permission to translate 
‘Mr, Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War, 
‘sppears Engineer-Colonel Troloff's “ Defence 
of Sebastopol by General Todleben.” Prijeff 
announces @ work on “The Taverns of Rus- 
sia, and their influence on the Russian Na- 
tion,” which will probably furnish new and 
interesting material for the orators on tem- 
perance, “Pictures from the Street,” is a 
‘volume on the same plan as the sketches of 
Dickens, Since the publication of Turgentef's 
“Dim” (Smoke) last summer, no other Rus- 
sian novel of note has appeared. Among the 
translations announced by the Russian pub- 
lishers are “ Buckle’s History of Civilization,” 
Laboulaye’s “Prince Caniche,” Wilkie Col- 
lins’ “ Moonstone,” and Hepworth Dixon’s 
“Spiritual Wives.” 








Mn. Ext1s has discovered that “Hare's 
Censure of the English Language,” written in 
1561, is the work of John Hart. The British 
‘Museum has no reason to complain ; for if it 
has lost a Hare, it has gained a Hart, 


ART, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 

A wew picture by Titian has been dis- 
covered in Venice. It formed one of an old 
collection, in the postession of the Mocenigo 
family, but was in such a condition that the 
artist's name was not enspected, until the 
operation of cleaning the picture brought it to 
light. The subject is Christ, supported by 
the Cross, and extending his hands in bless- 
{ing over the ephere of the earth. ‘The picture 
is now exhibited in the Venetian Academy. 

Tae coming opera season in Italy will be 
unusually rich in new works. No less than 
ten original operas are announced for repre- 
sentation; but few of them are by names 
that have yet crossed the Alps. Among the 
titles we notice “The Greek Slave,” “ Nero,” 
and “King Lear.” 

Tax famous tenor, Roger, whose singing- 
voice has left him, recently mado his debut 
as an actor in Georgo Sand’s new play of 
“Cadio.” Both the play and the debutant 
were failurea, 
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Court Piatzs, the poet, who dicd at Syra- 
use, in Sicily, is to have a monument there, 
‘A colossal bust, in marble, has just been 
‘completed by the sculptor Schépf, and is now 
exhibited in the Villa Malta, in Rome—the 
former residence of the Ex-King Ludwig, of 
Bavaria. 

‘Tae Bavarian painter, Piloty, whose large 
picture of “Nero” attracted s0 much alten- 
tion at the World's Fair in London, in 1862, 
is exhibiting a new painting in Berlin. The 
subject is taken from the history of the Thirty 
Years’ War. It represents an abbess and 
her nuns endeavoring to save thoir convent 
from the irruption of a troop of plundering 
soldiers. 





Ax unusual number of American artists 
are spending this winter in Rome. In addi- 
tion to those who permanently reside there— 
the sculptors Story, Rogers, Miss Stebbins, 
Harriet Hosmer, Miss Foley, and Mozier; the 
painters Terry, Tilton, Bachanan Read, Ved- 
der, Coleman, Wild, and Hotchkiss—there 
will be a largo accession to the number of 
temporary residents, Church and Bierstadt; 
Gifford and McEntee; Yewell, Loop, and 
other painters, and Launt Thompson, eculp- 
tor, have taken studios for the winter. Lor 
fellow and Cyrus Field, with their families, 
will also form part of the American colony 
there, 





‘Tux British Muscum is endeavoring to se- 
cure a remarkable collection of musical anto- 
graphs which is in the possession of Cottran, 
in Naples. Among the manuscripts are Doni- 
retti's Lucia di Lammermoor, Bellini’s Polichi- 
nello, Zingarelli’s oratorio of the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, cantatas by Paisiello and Row 
sini, and about 2,000 volumes of manuscript 
scores for the San Carlo theatre, many of 
which possess much interest for musical stue 
dents. 





Tar widow of the famous sculptor Dan- 
nocker, best known in this country by re- 
duced copies of his “ Ariadne,” died recently 
in Stuttgart, having survived ber husband 
twenty-seven years, She bequeathes to the 
national gallery in Stuttgart all the works of 
art which formerly belonged to Dannecker. 





Tue Reeue et Gazette Musicale gives a his 
tory of the stirring “ Hymn of Riego,” which 
may be called the Marseillaise of Spsin. In 
Beptember, 1820, a youth of seventeen, 
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sen in New Jersey, and A. G. Thurman in 
place of BF. Wade in Ohio. The Repub- 
licans gain five senators, viz: Buckingham 
in place of Dixon in Conn., a Republican in 
place of Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indians, a 
Republican in plce of Charles R. Buckalew, 
of Penn., W. G. Brownlow in place of David 
TT. Patterson, of Tennessee, and a Republican 
in place of James R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin. 
FOREIGN. 

‘Tae Parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland on 
Monday, Nov. 16th, and Tuesday, 17th, re- 
sulted in the election, on Monday, of 89 Libe- 
rals and 28 Tories unopposed, and on Tues- 
day of 172 Liberala and 68 Tories. The poll 
in some of the contested boroughs was ap- 
pointed for a later day, and the complete re- 
turns from all now give the cast of the next 
Parliament as follows: Liberals, 381 mem- 
bers; Tories, 266. Liberal majority 115, a 
gain of 55 on the majority of 60 in the last 
Parliament on the discstablishment of the 
Irish Church. The Liberals have to regret 
the defeat of John Stuart Mill in his contest 
for Westminster, but it is thought he may 
still be elected from one of the unfilled 
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Doronghs, Americans learn with gratifica- 
tion the defeat of Mr, Roebuck, the most 
prominent parliamentary sympathiser with 
the Confederate rebellion, Rt Hon W. E 
Gladstone, the prospective chief of the in- 
coming administration, was defeated for South 
Lancashire, but elected for Greenwich. 
Among the leading Liberals elected are John 
and Jacob Bright, Mr. Hughes, W. E. Fors- 
ter, Prof. Fawcett, and Mr. Kinglake. None 
of the candidates expressly nominated as 
working men’s candidates were elected. The 
principle of minority representation worked 
admirably. In London, where the Liberals 
were strictly entitled under it to three mem- 
bers and the Tories to four, the Liberals, by 

the’r vote over all four, very nearly 
bat not quite lost their three. This instance 
among others demonstrates how nicely it is 
practicable to secure a representation of the 
minority as well as the majority at every 
election where more than one officer of the 
same grade is to be chosen. 

—Rumors reach us of the negotiation of a 
treaty of settlement of the Alabama claims 
between Lord Stanley and Mr. Reverdy John- 
gon, but no authentic facts in regard to it 
have yet been made public, 


LITERATURE. 


Tre house of Ticknor & Fields, as it takes 
another name and dissolves into a pleasant 
emory, long to be cherished by all lovers 
of good books, could hardly bestow upon the 
public it has served so long and well, a kind- 
lier Inst look than that embodied in the 
two volumes of Passages from the American 
Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
fame of this house is bound up with that of 
Hawthorne more closely than with any other 
writer's, Toit sympathy and encourage- 
ment we are indebted for the best of Haw- 
thorne's work, and without that sympathy 
and encouragement should, perhaps, never 
have had any thing liko the full revelation 
that we now have of the unique splendor of 
hie genius, He had published the “Twice. 
Told Tales,” and “Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” and they had failed of aay generous 
public’ recognition. He was down-hearted 
enough, and almost resolved never to publish 
another word, when James T. Fields went to 
him with a wand of cheerful and intelligent 
appreciation that conjured from its hiding- 
place, in an ancient chest of drawers, the 
manuscript of the “Scarlet Letter.” Between 














the author and the publishers there was a 
mutual debt, that makes it very proper that 
one of the last books published by the house, 
as it then stood, should be these fascinating 
volumes of the great romancer’s notes, 
These notes, for the most part, if not all, 
have appeared from time to time in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” but none will be more 
apt to read them here and now, than those 
who read them then and there. They will 
bear reading many times. And happy the 
man who goes to them fresh from the perasal 
of the author's more studied and complete 
performances. They will thus gain an im- 
mense additional interest, though to one who 
has never read a word of Hawthorne they 
will prove delightful, and pave the way for a 
much deeper acquaintance, From the dim 
region of our school-days, we recall the story 
of a man who figured in the Physiology, 
whose physical condition was no imperfect 
symbol of Hawthorne's mental state as here 
depicted. The man referred to had received 
a wound in such a way that it was tho easlest 
thing in the world to look into his stomach 
and see the process of digestion golng on at 
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modical college in the country, and in time, 
no doubt, the Faculty will cousist entirely of 
women. At present, out of the ten members 
of that body only three are women, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, Professor of Obstetrics and 
‘Disoases of Women, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Professor of Hygiene, and Dr. Lucy M. 
Abbott, Assistant to the chair of obstetrics 
and teacher of clinical midwifery. The 
learning and ability of these Indies has long 
been recognized by the best medical authori- 
ties in our city. Many professional men 
who once strongly opposed their undertaking, 
have since cordially seconded it, and nothing 
now is needed but money to put the enter- 
prise beyond the reach of future failure. 
Money, however, comes in but slowly, and 
the one hundred thousand dollars needed is 
yet along way from being secured. But it 
Will come in time, and meanwhile the Misses 
Blackwell, the energetic founders of the 
college, go on bravely with what they have. 
After the lecture given in the Spring of 1867 by 
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Dr. Elisabeth Blackwell, most of the sub- 
seribers to the college fund, which now 
amounts to over twenty-six thousand dollars, 
generously withdrew the condition 

the amount of thirty thousand dollars to be 
raised before their subscription could be 
called for, and paid in their donations, The 
sum thus paid in amounted to twenty-two 
thousand dollars, and it was determined to 
use the interest of it in establishing a pre- 
paratory clase. ‘This was formed in the Spring, 
and was attended by eight ladies. Theneed of 
thorough instraction, the trustees say, is very 
great. Despite the difficulties in their way, 
the number of women engaged in the study 
of medicine is very great; it ia impossible to 
prevent their practising, and the whole re- 
sponuibility for their defective education, and 
for the mistakes that they may make in the 
exercise of thelr profession, must finally rest 
with those who have ungenerously abut in 
their faces the doors of the places where they 
might have been taught 


NOTE. 


Tar editorial notes to the article in our November number, Iith the Nuns, have been ob- 
Jected to’by some of our Roman Catholic critics, one of whom sends us a courteous letter, of 
some length, pointing out certain alleged errors on our part, 

‘The article in question, interesting as it was, contained some statements which this magazine 
could not honestly adopt as its own, and therefore it was needful to say so much to our readers. 

Our Catholio friends seem to think that, though we give them all the benefit of what the text 
of the article said in their favor, we are illiberal or unjust because we venture to doubt our con- 
tributor’s accuracy on the point referred to. 

A polemical controversy is not a part of our programme. This magazine sims ot a fair state- 
ment of facte on all subjects of intelligent interest. Whenever our facts are not facts, we are 
glad to have them corrected. 

The letter referred to—received too late for this number—will, as a matter of courtesy, ap- 
pear in our next. 





Posracurer.—We find that the article on the Literature of the Coming Controversy in the 
present namber is calculated to leave a wrong impression as to the publications of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. We are glad to learn (though too late to correct the article itaolf), 
that the books referred to by our contributor have not been printed by that Society for several 
years, and that those of Maria Monk, and 8. B. Smith, were never published or endorsed by the 
Society. 
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sniffed at the macaroon, as if it would not 
mind eating it, bad the proposed donor been a 
lady ; Miss Garton’s Sir Tatton Sykes gazed at 
‘s if in solemn cogitation as to the why and 
wherefore of baked almonds; while Mr. Dry's 
Old Tom of Oxford and the Champion of Mr. 
Roberts cocked their ears, tossed their heads, 
and frisked their tails, as if to indignantly repu- 
diate the story that a donkey could be grateful 
for a sweetmeat. Sterne’s character for truth- 
fulness was being obviously damaged, as ex- 
periment after experiment seemed to prove 
that to give a donkey  macaroon was about 
‘as practicable as making an oyster eat becf, 
when a Jad came by, leading an animal of hum- 
bler type. ‘Would he cata little sweet bis- 

it? In course he would—he'll eat any thin’, 
|—'ere Jack!’ and the morsel was de- 
voured and Mr. Yorick’s character vindicated 
in the twinkling of an eye. ‘This was the win- 
ner of the first donkey-race, and, as far as we 
sav, almost the only animal entered who nei- 
ther attempted to throw bis rider, or who 
escaped a beating.” 














There were some notable specimens 
of the animal exhibited —enough to 
vindicate the vast possibility of im- 
provement in the species. Among them, 
we are told, was white Egyptian don- 
key, exhibited by the Prince of Wales, 
that shared the admiration of visitors 
with the beautiful Spanish donkey and 
the clever-looking Barbary animal. 
Some little disappointment was cx- 
pressed that the former was not capari- 
soned in the jewelled omaments he 
wore when presented to the Prince by 
the Pacha of Egypt. There was a grave, 
and, as far as mane went, rather goat- 
like animal, whose unaffected dignity 
had a touch of pathos in it; while 
Multese gelding exhibited a vivacity, 
a roguish love of frolic, which went far 
to show that the rule as to asinine pa- 
tience is by no means without excep- 
tion, 

‘A donkey figures, with characteristic 
humor, in those pensive and quaint rec- 
ollections of Christ's Hospital where- 
with Charles Lamb beguiles us. De- 
scribing his school-tyrants, he speaks of 
a petty Nero who “nearly starved forty 
of us, with exacting contributions to 
the one half of our bread, to pamper a 
young ass, which, incredible as it may 
seem, with the connivance of the nurse's 
daughter, a young flame of his, he had 
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contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon 
the leads of the ward, as they called our 
dormitories. The game went on for bet- 
ter than a week, till the foolish beast, 
not able to fare well, but he must cry, 
roastmeat, happier than Caligula'’s min- 
ion, could he have kept his own counsel, 
—but foolisher, alas! than any of his 
species in the fables, waxing fat, and 
kicking, in the fulness of bread, one 
unlucky minute, would needs proclaim 
his good fortune to the world below; 
and, laying out his simple throat, blew 
such a ram’s-horn blast, as, toppling 
down the walls of his own Jericho, set 
concealment apy longer at defiance” 
That was on apt albeit a profane jest 
which the same critigal wag uttered in re- 
gard to Haydon’s ambitious delineation 
of the triumphal entry into the Holy 
City, when he said the ass was the ro- 
deemer of the picture. In more felici- 
tous emanations of the pencil, especially 
among the old masters, there are mem- 
orable illustrations of the Flight into 
Egypt, wherein this humble beast is 
most expressively portrayed, and affords 
a harmonious because » patriarchal no- 
cessory to the venerable figure of Joseph, 
the virgin beauty of Mary, and the in- 
fant grace of the child Jesua, In math- 
ematical science, as well as sacred art, 
the ass has a place, as every student 
knows to his cost, when baffled by the 
Pons Asinorum. 

One of the most tedious court-martials 
in ournaval record was convencd to try 
a commodore for bringing home jack- 
asses in a national ship; any other 
freight would have been comparatively 
innocent, but this was deemed especially 
degrading, and many were the jokes at 
the expense of the officer who thus filled 
up his decks with ignoble beasts, and 
allowed the national anthem and the 
national salute, in foreign seas, to min- 
gle with the bray of donkeys. | Indeed, 
such is the low estimation in which the 
ass is held in our day, and away from 
the region where he best flourishes, that 
it ia difficult for human beings to asso- 
ciate much with him without a palpable 
loss of dignity; ho appeals chiefly to 
the sense of the ridiculous, “ Couldn't 
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mutton; and Madame Roland, in a let- 
ter to a Paris friend from her rustic 
home, says, “I am assifying per force.” 
The slowness in amelioration and the 
obstinacy and stolidness of John Bull 
have an asinine character eminently 
conservative, I once heard an American 
give as a reason for occasional visita 
to England, that it rested his brain. 
“Here,” said he, “every one is on the 
alert; you hear new schomes broached, 
new ideas advocated daily; there the 
talk is so conventional and slow, that 
there is no occasion to think.” Even 
the most gifted and wise men are not 
always ready-witted. Bernard Barton 
observes, “The thing you might, would, 
and should havo said occurs to you just 
a little too late.” 

The asinine is an essential element 
of the amusing; it is a staple of the 
comedy of life. “The cleverest man,” 
says a French wit, “may often be in 
great need of # fool's society.” “No 
man,” says Dr. Johnson, “is wholly 
sane.” “All-Fools’ Day,” ssys Lamb, 
“may cheer you, and the fool in ‘ Lear? 
make you wise and tolerant.” Indeed, 
the great interpreter of human nature 
has in no one of his countless triumphs 
shown a deeper insight into life than in 
the discriminating use of the fool, in 
the embodiment of qualities “ necessary 
to constitute a perfect human ass.” 
Shallow, with his “plontifal lack of 
wit,” is selfish; Dogberry, a ‘judicial im- 
potent;” Pistol, “an asinine braggart ;” 
while the ineffable complacency of Mal- 
volio makes him the ideal of a conceited 
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ase, Shakespeare's fools are no isolated 
and superfluous characters in the play; 
but give to it, here unutterable pathos, 
asin “Lear;” there, exquisite contrast, 
as when Bottom the weaver's coarse, 
matter-of-fact platitudes intervene with 
fairy revels, The twilight of intelli- 
gence, in his peerless creations, is an 
effective background to the radiance of 
passion and the glow of thought. 
‘While awestruck or fascinated by the 
grand in sorrow or the beautiful in sen- 
timent, we are made aware of the ele- 
mental weakness of our common nature, 
or the comic antagonism between the 
material facts and the poetic aspirations 
of humanity. “Shakespeare's very 
clowns,” it has been said, “are trans- 
cendental.” To play the fool is, more 
or lesa, the lot of all; and not a gift or 
grace but is liable to asinine perver- 
sion, “He that meets me in the forest 
to-day, shall meet no wiseacre, I can 
tell him.” Utter incapacity for folly 
is by no means the guarantee of su- 
periority. Charles Lamb declared he 
never made » friend that answered or 
an acquaintance that lasted, without 
some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters, “I had more yearning to- 
ward that simple architect,” he adds, 
“that built bis house upon tho sand, 
than I entertained for his more cautious 
neighbor; I felt a kindliness, that al- 
most amounted to a tendre, for those 
thoughtless virgins, I yenerate an hon- 
est obliquity of understanding, and love 
the safety that a palpable hallucination 
warrants.” 
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swer is easy: it is due to tade-unions 
and strikes; and the cause of these is 
the desire of those engaged in them to 
better their condition by getting higher 
wages, and by resisting what they con- 
sider, or pretend to consider, oppression 
and injustice, Neither tho dissatisfac- 
tion nor the mode of remedy is new. 
‘Trade-organizations are as old aa trades, 
In medimval times they waged a not 
unequal war against feudality. Feudal- 
ity dead, though not mainly through 
them, they still find adversaries, For 
more than half a century they made 
‘vigorous opposition to the introduction 
of machinery into manufactures in Eng- 
land. Indeed, in their present signifi- 
cance, intentions, and efficiency, they 
may be considered, in s philosophical 
view, as native to that country. Two 
conditions seem especially favorable to 
them ; large individual freedom, and 
large individual ignorance among the 
laboring classes. Both these conditions 
exist in England in a high degree; and 
there, accordingly, these combinations 
have perpetually and fruitlessly dis- 
turbed the course of labor. The govern- 
mental restraints on the freedom of the 
individual in most parts of Continental 
Europe, and the larger intelligence of 
the native workmen in this country, 
have alike, there and here, at least 
till within the last few years, rendered 
these social phenomena less common, 

Can the condition of the laboring 
classes be bettered by these combina- 
tions? I say, No! That this is the 
true answer is perfectly clear to my own 
mind, as it is almost the unanimous ver- 
dict of political economists. But it is 
of no practical importance what I think, 
or what writers on political economy 
think, or what any body clse thinks, 
save only the laborers themselves; and 
they will discover the truth only in the 
slow and painful school of experience. 
Argument addressed to them is almost 
useless; they do not understand your 
premises, nor consent to your conclu- 
sions; and, what is fatal to your influ- 
ence, they doubt your motives. 

How long will this cocial perturba- 
tion last? Not many years, at least in 
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this country. ‘Trade-unions and strikes 
are no product of American institutions, 
and though they may, for a time, seem 
to flourish, under the fostering care of 
the agitators who have imported them, 
they will soon be found to have taken 
no deep root, and to sicken according- 
ly; and here, where freedom, intelli- 
gence, and the hope of rising prevail, 
sooner than elsewhere, will their delu- 
siveness be discovered. The laboring 
classes will soon learn by cxperience— 
and, indeed, they have partly learned it 
already—that they cannot mend, but 
must, in the long run, greatly damage 
their condition by organizations for the 
control of prices and modes of labor; 
and then, and not till then, will they 
forsake them. For that time we must 
patiently wait. 

‘A man in a balloon is not more pow- 
erless against the currents of the air 
than he is on earth against the currents 
of the time. The tendency of modern 
civilization is to greater individual in- 
dependence, and not to less, The man 
is more; the state, the calling, the caste 
is less. The principle of association, 80 
active and eo powerful in this age, does 
not contravene this doctrine. This 
principle is mainly available only when 
a simple and definite purpose can be 
forwarded by a single act; as by sub- 
scribing to a railroad, or contributing to 
a mission, When used fora vague, gen- 
eral, conditional purpose, it almost af- 
ways fails to accomplish its object ; 80 
used, it is a sort of communism. Trade- 
unions are more allied to communism 
than to associative enterprise. It shall 
be “share and share alike,” they say. 
“We will make our lot common; no 
high heads, no grasping, nor pushing, 
nor gouging.” They put their all in, 
and stand or fall together. This is 
sheer communism, 0 far as it gocs; and 
it goes a good ways, for it gocs to all a 
man’s carnings. While association pro- 
motes enterprise, activity, and work— 
is born, indeed, of new undertakings, 
and restrains the associates from noth- 
ing—it is the essence of trade-unions, 
as of communism, to palsy energy 
and ambition and enterprise, and to 
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his equals or superiors, and all of whom 
would covet the advantages of his posi- 
tion—would shortly push him from hie 
seat, or disrupt the society in the effort 
to do so, Experience has shown that 
these organizations are always full of 
intestine broils, from all the various 
sources of difference in which our na- 
ture is so prolific; and let me add, if 
the truth may be spoken without offence, 
that a very large share of those who are 
most active in forming them and most 
ready to join them, belong to the more 
thriftless, idle, discontentod, visionary, 
and quarrelsome part of the laboring 
classes, These societies are great favor- 
ites with the lazy man; and even the 
average man, remembering that his in- 
dividual deficit in work will have little 
effect on the society’s reputation or 
earnings, of which, whether idle or in- 
dustrious, he is to have an equal sbare, 
is tempted to indolence rather than im- 
pelled to exertion. 

Another troublesome element is lately 
introduced into the labor question. ‘The 
law-making power has been invoked to 
aid in its solution, and another field is 
thereby opened to demagogues. How 
many hours ought @ man to work? 
This is a double question. Too many 
hours will injure bis health and shorten 
his days; too few will not supply his 
wants, To strike a just balance be- 
tween these conflicting elements is mat- 
ter of judgment, and in different cascs 
will lead to different answers. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a large amount 
of labor is useful to health ; on the con- 
trary, it is but a slight variation from 
the truth to say, that the less a man 
works the longer he will live. It is 
hard work that kills; it shortens tho 
average duration of the life of those 
that reach adult age in this country, by 
at least ten years. Your family-horse, 
that is tenderly cored for, and jogs 
about two or three hours a-day, will last 
a dozen or twenty years; your street-car 
horse, or your canal-horse, is used up in 
a quarter of that time. There is a simi- 
lar though smaller disparity between 
the longevity of those men who live at 
ease, and of hard workers. In England, 
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where the comparison can be made, this 
is statistical truth; in this country there 
is no class that pass a life of ease. We 
are nearly all hard workers for the 
greater part of our lives. If I were 
asked how long a day's work is most 
favorable to health and long life, I 
should say, therefore, not ten hours, nor 
eight, nor even six—perhaps two, cer 
tainly not more than four. 

But although it may be true, as esti- 
mated by Dr. Franklin, that four hours 
aay of well-directed labor from every 
able-bodied person would suffice to 
keep mankind in greater comfort than 
they now enjoy, it is undoubtedly also 
true that, as society is at present consti- 
tuted, with the present waste, from idle- 
ness, fashion, and ill-directed toil, four 
hours of labor per day from the workers 
would hardly keep off starvation, and 
would greatly fall short of sustaining 
tho present rate of comfort, much more 
of pushing on the car of civilization. In 
the next place, every candid person that 
is familiar with the processes and man- 
ipulations of the different kinds of in- 
dustry, will admit that the curtailing 
of the hours of labor would be, in nearly 
the same degree, a diminution of the 
products of labor; so that the eight- 
hour question substantially resolves it- 
self into this: Can mankind afford to 
shorten the hours of Iabor? Shall man- 
kind have more leisure—a great bleas- 
ing, doubtless, in itself—and wear poor- 
er clothes, live in cheaper houses, and 
use more meagre fare? This is the 
grand problem. Is it imagined that it 
will be solved by philosophical discus- 
sion, by strikes, or by legislation? Not 
so! The question is already settled— 
settled by the instincts of the race, as 
shown in the spontancous cnstoms and 
practices of society. The instincts of 
the race have adjusted the balance be- 
tween toil on the one side, and gratifi- 
cation on the other, in all free com- 
munities; and law-makers and trade- 
unions might as well undertake to make 
us sleep more or less than we do now, 
as to make us work more hours or 
fewer. In due time the instincts of the 


race, obeying the varying conditions of 
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worn face, that would smile to hear 
that twice cight hours would truly finish 
her day's work. But it is idle to reason 
or expostulate with these men, ‘They 
expect to get more money for less work. 
‘They may succeed for to-day, they can- 
not succeed permanently, As well might 
they hope to tear the earth from her 
axle-tree as to disturb the fixed propor- 
tion, slow growth and product as it is 
of all the active elements of nature, be- 
tween Inbor and its reward. He that 
sows little shall reap little. 

It has been lately proposed, in Eng- 
land, to organize committees of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween employers and the employed. 
Arbitration, as a voluntary mode of 
arranging difficulties, is, and of course 
always has been, at command. Regular 
committees, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing it, might somewhat promote its 
use. But unless these bodies are to 
have the authority of courts, the project, 
as a remedy for existing disorders in in- 
dustry, is entircly frivolous, Give them 
this authority, and they will seldom be 
resorted to by capitalists and men who 
have money to lose. Judicial bodies 
have their proper functions and place. 
We resort to them, by necessity, to set- 
tle the difficulties of the past; but who 
of us is there who wishes to regulate his 
future business by the opinion of any 
body but himself? It is like calling 
upon judicial bodies to fix the prices at 
which we shall buy and sell—a thing 
that we are not likely to do. 

OF course, there is no objection to 
doing all that is possible in this way, 
or by codperation. These modcs are 
every way desirable; but their applica- 
tion is very limited. The truth should 
be known, To exite false hopes in s0 
important a matter as the relations of 
labor and capital, is disturbing and 
damaging in its effect to a large degree. 
‘To propose to better a man’s condition, 
is often to make him think he is un- 
justly dealt by now. 

What hope, then, for the working- 
man? Must ho, through all the fatare, 
continuo to pass the vigor of his life in 
toil, and reach old age in poverty? To 
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the first branch of the question, Yes! 
‘To the second, No! Labor is the lot of 
civilized man, Even when climate and 
soil are most favorable it is necessary to 
the attainment of the comforts and ap- 
pliances that distinguish him from the 
Drute and the savage. Great natural 
gifts, inherited wealth, and some acci- 
dents of fortune, alone make a few par- 
tial exceptions, 

But it is not necessary, at least in this 
country, that the workingman should 
arrive at old age in poverty. Continued 
ill-health, imbecility of mind, and a few 
other rare calamities, are the only suffi- 
cient excuse for this double evil. Only 
a few can be rich, but nearly every man 
can acquire a competence before he 
reaches that time of life when freedom 
from severe toil becomes necessary to 
comfort and heaith. Very many work- 
ingmen, in all kinds of business, accom- 
plish this object. Indced, it is rather 
the rule than the exception, in the rural 
parts of New England, and wherever 
the spirit of New England prevails, 

In order to attain this independence, 
the workingman must’ keep it studious- 
ly in view, through all his years of vigor, 
and make it secondary to nothing but 
the actual needs of comfortable and re- 
spectable existence. Let him do this, 
and let him observe a few simple rules, 
that are neither new nor hidden, but 
are found scattered everywhere in books 
and in the mouths of men, and when 
men speak in pity or contempt of the 
“ poor workingman,” they will not mean 
bim. 

In the first place, he must begin 
early, Habits bind us like green withea, 
Especially he must hegin carly to save. 
A dollar saved and invested at twenty- 
five years of age, is equal, as a provision 
for old age, to five dollars saved at tho 
age of fifty. As the value an old man 
puts on five dollars is to the value o 
young man puts on one dollar, so isa 
dollar snyed now to a dollar saved by- 
and-by. How much easier it is for the 
latter to lay away a dollar, than it is for 
the old man to eave five dollars! Tho 
dollar that you so easily spare to the 
savings-bank to-day, will change to five 
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Bex Acuvet, a little old renegade 
Jew of no principles whatsoever, and 
cherishing a religious faith curiously 
compounled from every system that 
has ever flourished in the East, whereby 
he was able to adapt himself with the 
utmost readiness to the diverse preju- 
dices of all conditions of customers, was 
the person who gave me tho earliest 
inkling of the following narration. 
Achmet had once been a sort of vice- 
consul at Aleppo, and in that capacity 
had made a large acquaintance among 
Eastern travellers, Having been turned 
out of office on account of some un- 
authorized speculations with the public 
funds, he had moved to Beyrout, where 
he took up the profession of money- 
changer and broker in couriers, pass- 
ports, and outfits generally, and there- 
by, of course, soon further extended his 
sphere of knowledge. And being some- 
what of o gossip, and moreover a fel- 
low of plausible conversation, it was 
his habit to pleasantly entertain his 
customers with some long-winded nar- 
ration, and so distract their attention 
while he cheated them, This was his 
course with me; and it was while pre- 
tending to give good Eastern change 
for some napoleons, that he told mo 
what he knew of the affair of Monroe 
Gillespie. 

It entertained me for the moment— 
80 much so, indced, that, as I have hinted, 
I suffered greatly in my small change: 
but, as the circumstances he narrated 
were, after all, only fragmentary, I soon 
laid aside all memory of them, But it 
happened that during the ensuing 
month, being in Smyrna, I came across 
and hired one Alexander, who had once 
been couricr or dragoman to Gillespie ; 
and the fellow happening to hint at 
matters which revived what I had al- 
ready heard, I felt convinced that, put- 
ting all the stories together, there was 
a mystery which might be worth un- 
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ravelling, if I could gain the clew to 
the other scattered threads. This put 
me upon a vigorous search, and after 
awhile I was able to supply all the 
needful omissions in the affair. 

One of my principal informants was 
Rokely Vernon, an English gentleman, 
stationed at that time at Constanti- 
nople, in the civil service, but within 
the past few months a resident of Staf- 
fordshire, having become Lord Varley 
by the unexpected and almost concur- 
rent ending of three intermediate lives. 
Another informant was an old antiqua- 
rian at Cairo, I nover could ascertain 
whether he was an European who had 
become easternized by long residence 
there, or an Egyptian who had adopted 
a few European customs and obsery- 
ances, 80 curiously were his costume, 
language, complexion, and, in fact, 
every thing about him, a compound from 
both races, Nor can I recollect his 
name, I only now remember that he 
lived in an upper story, on the right 
hand of the principal street leading to 
the gate from which we emerge to go 
to the Catacombs,—that ho seemed 
always studying books full of ancient 
Egyptian characters,—and that he 
smoked a long brown pipe, which he 
usually held partially thrust out of the 
window, and the bowl of which was so 
large that, to any one coming down the 
strect, it looked like a sign or emblem 
of trade, There were a few others who 
contributed their evidence to supply 
deficiencies, but those whom I have 
mentioned were the ones to whom I am 
more especially indebted. And I will 
here state my belief that I am the only 
person who has ever gathered those 
fragments of mystery into one com- 
pact, rounded form. No other tray- 
ellers scem to have had the curiosity 
to do 80; while among the people of 
the East, where the scattered facts havo 
been most currently whispered from ear 
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ger,” cried Vernon at last. “Come 
down, and let us start,” 

“ Will you not wait until I have done 
due honor to this place, as well a8 to 
those further off?” was the answer. 
With that, in obedience to a gesture, 
one of the attendants, climbing half 
way up, reached to him a partly emp- 
tied bottle of champagne. Then, sit- 
ting down, Gillespie once more took a 
fall bumper, and then recommenced his 
wild talk; gliding, however, from an 
oratorical vein into a personal address 
to his giant supporter. 

“My health to you, old lady,” he 
cried, patting the cold stone, and 
Knocking with his overhanging heels 
upon the broad forehead. “ Why 80 
silent? Why sit century after century 
gazing with such lack-lustre eyes upon 
this lifeless desert? Can you no longer 
apeak 7” 

“Come, Gillespie, enough of that. 
See! the sun is about to eet.” 

“Can you not epeak?” he repeated, 
unregardful of his companion’s entrea- 
ties, “There was a time, they say, 
when you could talk, And why not 
now? Where are those riddles with 
which you used to embarrass poor old 
Gdipus, worrying him to his death at 
last with their unutterable stupidity ? 
Can you not once more wake up, old 
Indy, and give me also a riddle to 
guess? I will grapple with it like a 
hero, be assured, and will ever charita- 
bly forbear to make fan of its clamsi- 
ness and want of point, which, like all 
your other heavy jests, it will so surely 
display.” 

“Were I the old lady Sphinx, T 
would serve you ont with a riddle you 
should never forget,” cried Vernon, 
with a laugh. “But come down, now. 
t is already fading away.” 

Yielding at last to his companion’s 
wishes, Gillespie prepared to descend, 
first giving a farewell kick at the inani- 
mate stone forehead. Then he hurled 
the empty bottle far off on the sand, 
stooped to grasp some of the inequali- 
ties of the surface below him, and so 
Dogan to clamber down, It was an easy 
tak, and had been achioved by thou- 
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sands before him without injury. But, 
as has been stated, he was not himself 
exactly; while the officious hands of 
the Arabs reaching up to him rather 
embarrassed his efforts than otherwise, 
so that, towards the end, he missed his 
footing. At least, that was what the 
others said, though Gillespie, in speak- 
ing of it subsequently, always insisted 
that he bad suddenly felt the figure 
shake beneath him, so that it became 
impossible for him to retain his balance, 
It must be noted, however, that at the 
time he gave no such excuse. It was 
only afterwards, when his singular chi- 
mera had gained full sway over him, 
that his unsettled fancy looked back, 
and, in the trivial incident of an acci- 
dental fall, unconsciously invented new 
coincidences and supernatural effecta, 
Be that as it may, he now rolled heavi- 
ly down, striking his head on the way 
against a portion of the rough stone 
face. He was at once picked up,—not 
insensible, and apparently but little in- 
jured; though, for the moment, some- 
what confused, and naturally a great 
deal sobered from his late vein of mer- 
riment. His only real injury seemed to 
be a deep cut or contusion in the centre 
of his forehead, from which the blood 
flowed freely for a minute or two, But 
this was soon stanched, and, binding a 
handkerchief around his temples, the 
party set off on its return to Cairo, 

“At least, the old lady—as you call 
her—has set her seal upon you,” said 
‘Vernon, with a laugh, as they slowly 
rode homewarl. “ But enough of that, 
Will you write to me from Palermo?” 

With that, the conversation took 
a new turn, and, as they had often be- 
fore done, they began discussing their 
plans for future life, and so, after a 
while, entered the city-gate, discharged 
their retinue, and gained their hotel. 
And here, before many minutes, they 
parted, not to meet again ; for Gillespie, 
still a little confused with his wound, 
retired early to his room, and, beforo 
the next morning had well broken, 
Vernon had departed for Alexandria, 
there to take the steamer for Constanti- 
nople. 
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fastened upon him, like the brand of a 
galley-slave! It scemed as though every 
mark had been drawn with subtle mean- 
ing, ao clear and well defined were the 
outlines ; and, above all, glowed a single 
thread, turned into loop-like shape, with 
a straight, sharp termination,—for all 
the world like the beak of a bird, 
Could it be any thing other than a 
doom upon him? Was it then true, as 
he had somewhere read, that the old 
Egyptian deities still had ability to 
avenge themeclves for mortal insults ? 
Must it not be that the great stone 
Sphinx, calm and impassive as it seem- 
ed to others, had fixed upon him for 
display of her powers? Why, oh! why, 
in his foolish mirth and recklessness 
had he thus taunted her? Thoughts 
and speculations like these came boiling 
into his brain with lightning speed, 
severally giving way in tum to succes- 
sors yet more startling and absurd, and 
each leaving behind somo traces of its 
unwelcome presence, until, in a moment, 
as it were, the great doom of his life 
had become fixed. Even now, as he 
stood, the mysterious brand upon his 
forehead seemed to grow darker and 
more deeply ect. Inflamed with one 
desperate idea, he rushed out, fled wild 
ly up the street, and did not rest until 
he had gained the apartment of the old 
Egyptian scholar, whom he happened 
already to know by fame. There throw- 
ing off his hat, he pointed to his fore- 
head, and exclaimed : 

“Look! What is that?” 

“Tt is a car or bruise,” responded 
the old man, drawing his long pipe in 
from the open window. “Or is it some- 
thing that you have painted there for 
mystification? For if it were anywhere 
else than on your forchead, I should 
say that it was an Egyptian hicro- 
glyphic.” 

“And what docs it stand for? Tell 
‘me at once,” 

“Such questions cannot always be 
answered at once,” was the response. 
“T have often spent months in decipher- 
ing o simpler siga than that. Let me 
look closer. There is here a line, which, 
by itsolf alone, would signify continuity. 
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And here seems to be the head and 
beak of a bird. I can hardly tell what 
it all means, I think I have seen that 
sign somewhere, but cannot for the mo- 
ment recollect. It is not on the Rosetta, 
stone, I know. Wait, though, » min- 
ute.” 

With that the old scholar pulled 
down some of his tattered vellum vol- 
umes, and made diligont search. After 
half an hour he drew himself up with 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“It is here, I thought I had seen it 
before,—the very same character, It is 
found on the north side of the inner 
wall of the Temple of Karnac. It means 
“seek.” 

“All that tells me nothing,” cried 
Gillespic. “ What must I seek?” 

“ How should I know ?” retorted the 
other, a little put out at the sharpness 
of the question, more especially as, at 
the first, he had been interrupted in the 
perusal of a most interesting chronicle, 
“Better seek for manners, or for some 
way to get that brand off from you—if 
you have not, as I am inclined to sus 
pect, put it there yourself.” 

With that the old man tumed away, 
thrust the bowl of his pipe once more 
out of the window, and resumed his 
studies, And Gillespie, without stop- 
ping for apologics or sdieux, rushed 
back to the hotel. There he found a 
letter awaiting him. It was postmarked 
“Naples,” and was from Mr. Ralston, 
informing him of their approaching de- 
parture for Palermo, and of their desire 
to mect him there upon a certain speci- 
fied day. Enclosed was a note from 
Helen, with the usual lively gossip. 
She had bought a set of pink corals, 
‘And she hed given some carlini to a 
blind beggar, who, after all, could see 
well enough to pick her pocket, And 
Gillespie must bring her something from 
Egypt—not a mummy, for mummies 
were ugly things, and there would be 
no place at home to put it, unless they 
moved away the musicstand. But she 
would like a scarabeus, such as the 
Egyptian women wore, and perbaps a 
model of something or other. Gillespie 
read the dainty little note hurriedly, 
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doubtless discommode him. Soon, by 
@ natural sequence, to the turban were 
added the flowing Eastern robes, Then 
‘his faco grew thin and wrinkled with 
thought and anxiety, and his eye more 
piercing with the strange light gleaming 
within it, In a single month, indeed, 
all was changed with him; and no one 
would have recognized the light, alert 
young American in that thin, gaunt, 
stooping man, with the ragged beard 
and flowing dress, stealthily creeping 
along in elippered feet, at the dusk of 
each day, with long, stained rolls of 
parchment clutched nervously in his 
Dony hands. 

And Helen, all this while? At first 
she wrote apart from her father, asking 
what was to be understood by the sin- 
gular language of his letter. Her father 
also wrote, demanding, in less affection- 
ate words, an explanation, Probably 
Gillespie fully intended answering these 
letters, but postponed the duty from day 
to day, in hope of making that discov- 
ery which would clear him of his brand, 
and thereby enable him to write more 
cheering and satisfactory explanations. 
So day after day passed on, Then came 
a note from the father, coldly informing 
him of their departure from Palermo, 
and indicating another point at which 
they could be met, if desired. Then 
silence for a month, Still no answer 
from Gillespie, for he was more and 
more emersed in his desperate and ap- 
parently fruitless toil; and so, what 
seemed to be the last ties between him- 
self and his native land were slowly 
and ruilely breaking. 

At last there suddenly came to him 
what seemed a gleam of success, or rath 
era suggestion of success, magnitied by 
his hopes almost into a certainty. In 
some old parchment MS., probably as 
yet untranslated, he found the record 
of how some one, in an early and now 
forgotten war long before the Cristian 
era, had discovered vast treasures, 
guarded by the Sphinxes which flanked 
the great avenue at Thebes, Not be- 
neath or even in front of the monsters 
liad these treasures been found, but be- 
hind, mathematically placed at » dis- 
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tance, represented by the square of some 
particular base-line. There was hope, 
indeed. Why should not every Sphinx 
be the guardian of similar treasure, and, 
as a natural sequence, the greatest of all 
be the keeper of the greatest wealth? 
If s0, it should still be untouched; for 
there was no record of its removal. 
Even those most thorough explorers of 
all, the French philosophers, bad merely 
delved about the edge of the figure, and 
thence, following the baselines, had 
excavated for a few yards in front. No 
one had thought of clearing away the 
collected rubbish behind ; and yet what 
more natural than that the guardian of 
a treasure should sit watchful in front 
of it? Could Gillespie now seize these 
buried stores, would the curse pass from 
him? Nay, may not the mark, after all, 
have been put upon him in kindness, 
that the treasure might fall to the one 
who, first of all during many centuries, 
had spoken to the monster with recog- 
nition of powers still surviving in it? 
He said not a word about his discov- 
ery or the ideas connected with it—not 
even to his old preceptor, who, as the 
chance might be, would either laugh at 
him or else endeavor to anticipate him. 
But cautiously keeping the secret to 
himeclf, he sought and procured author 
ity from the Pacha to make any explo- 
tations he desired; within the limits of 
the Nile country, with permission to 
retain in his own possession the results 
of his labors. This, of itself, was a 
costly matter, for in Egypt, as else- 
where, there are occasional evidences 
of a circumlocution office; and, before 
he had ended, much of his remaining 
little property had been drawn from 
home and spent. But what of that, to 
‘one who knew, at last, where to seek, 
and, consequently, would soon be weal- 
thy, perhaps beyond his most ardent 
expectations? ‘The rest of his patri- 
mony he expended in engaging a hun- 
dred or so native laborers, the necessary 
tools, and bensts of burden, and, lastly, 
a picked escort of well-armed and trusty 
men to guard his expected treasure. 
Thus provided, he ect out one mom- 
ing from Cairo, with a retinue of at- 
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above. There, with the crowd of ex- 
pectant attendants and laborers throng- 
ing around in rapt amazement, they 
rudely broke open the case, unwound 
the bitumenized cerements, and £0, at 
last, came to the body,—a prince or 
princess, most likely, from the care with 
which it had been given « sepulchre, 
though now it differed little from any 
other meaner figure of the period. Upon 
the forchead, however, rested a scara- 
Deus; not of the ordinary stone, but 
cunningly wrought from the finest gold, 
with emeraldaset into the head for eyes. 
The sunlight gleamed upon it as Gilles- 
pio lifted it, and gold and jewels both 
glistened with dazzling ‘brightness. 
Turning it over, he saw that there was 
a mystic character engraved upon the 
under side. This he eagerly attempted 
to decipher, for doubtless it would 
prove the key to further discovery. But 
as he held it still nearer to the light and 
strove to cleanse the characters from the 
pitchy eubstance which had somewhat 
obscured them, his eyes grew suddenly 
dim, a pain shot wildly through his 
temples, and, with a fecble groan, he 
sank upon the sand. 

Fainting upon the sand; and when 
he awoke again, it was to find himeclf 
in bed, in a low caravanseri of Cairo. 
How long he had been ill he knew not, 
but every circumstance served to show 
that the sudden paralysis with which 
his mingled agitation and joy of the 
moment had acted upon his body, so 
cnfeebled by study, watchfulness, and 
want of carc, must have been a severe 
one. His head had been shaved, and 
his face and hands were now more ema- 
ciated and shrivelled than ever. His 
beard had grown longer, and was torn 
and tangled; and, with the exceeding 
pallor of his skin, the mystic cipher 
upon his forehead seemed to glow more 
ruddy than ever—a beacon, as it were, 
of his disgrace. 

Upon the table lay a letter from Helen, 
calm and partly affectionate letter, but 
still breathing farewell in every line. 
He read it without @ groan,—such sev- 
erances had lost any power to afflict 
him, Beside it was a folded paper,—a 
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bill for those necessaries of bis sickness 
which he was now unable to pay; and 
in partial discharge of its items, he found 
that his watch, his manuscripte, and 
some of his clothes had already been 
seized upon. The weight of accumu- 
lated misery was upon him, and he 
tured his face to the wall. He could 
not weep,—he was long past that, And 
he could not dic, as he would have 
wished to do. 

‘When, 2 weck later, he was able to 
get out and look more calmly about 
him, he found himself more than ever a 
stranger in a strange land. As has been 
said, his books and most of his other 
effects had been taken for the debts of 
his illness. The last drafts drawn upon 
his rapidly dissolving patrimony had 
been returned protested. The Govern- 
ment permit to search the ruins had 
been revoked,—in itself but a little 
matter, perhaps, since he no longer had 
the means to purchase assistance. The 
excavation behind the Sphinx had been 
partially refilled by the érder of the 
Pacha, and the winds, sweeping the sand 
before them, had completed the work, 
smoothing the surface to the level of the 
surrounding desert. What had been 
done in the secret chamber,—whether it 
had been left untouched, or whether the 
Pacha himself had it explored and re- 
moved its possible treasures,—could not 
now be ascertained. And, worse than 
all else, perhaps, tho golden scarabeus, 
the mystic cipher upon which might 
have been the secret for which he 
had been destined to seek, and which, 
in its interpretation, might have told 
him so much, was gone. 

‘And here, perhaps, most properly, 
ends the story; for here is fixed the 
termination of all the victim’s hopes, 
and struggles, and systematized labors, 
But there are those who will never reat 
content until they have glcancd up the 
last scattered grains of a chronicle, 
though before them stands the gathered 
sheaf, that tells all of its circumstances 
and moral that need be known, For 
these, therefore, I will try to set forth 
all I could ever learn of that subsequent, 
necessary, and well-assured downfall, 
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‘Wearied with waiting, and, in the 
end, doubting not that Gillespie's silence 
was only a cowardly method of severing 
himself from a distasteful tie, Helen 
Ralston at last returned home, and there, 
after two years, married one doubtless 
more worthy of her. A year later she 
moved to New Orleans, and only a few 
months ago I read the notice of her 
untimely death. Her father, too, has 
passed away. And as Gillespie had 
none but distant cousins to inquire after 
him, and they naturally lost all intcrest 
in him as soon as he had exhausted his 
little patrimony, there remained soon 
not the slightest tie to bind him to his 
native land. Therefore he remained in 
Egypt. I doubt, indeed, whether there 
was any power that could have drawn 
him away from that scene of his trial 
and disappointment. For a time he 
loitered about, a sobered man; not sane, 
indeed, but perhaps more nearly in his 
right mind than for many weeks past. 
Then gradually his condition grew 
worse again; and he would wander 
away for days at a time,—the impulses 
to stray coming upon him constantly 
with more frequency; until at last his 
nominal abiding-place knew him no 
more at all, and in the minds of many 
he became little more than a tradition. 
Sometimes there would be stories of a 
tall European, in Eastern costume, un- 
naturally aged, with long beard, and an 
eye gleaming with unwonted light, and 
marked in the centre of his forehead 
with a singular cipher, having been seen 
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at strange hours passing swiftly, like a 
ghost, through the’ streets of ‘Cairo.— 
stopping, perhaps, to scan the cases 
where were displayed for uale the scara- 
bei, or other relics of antiquity, as 
though he sought to identify some miss- 
ing object; and then again stealthily 
passing out of sight. At other times 
there would come reports of a similar 
figure gliding along over the desert, and 
entering some caravan upor its travels, 
where, with the reverence of the Eastern 
character for the mentally afflicted, he 
‘would be fed and cared for, until, after 
a few days, he would disappear from 
among them as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as he had come. And there were 
frequent tales of how travellers, coming 
to visit the Sphinx, had sometimes seen 
a gaunt, wild figure sitting solitary in 
the sand before it, gazing up wistfully 
and longingly into the great, inpassive 
stone face, and muttering softly and in 
pleading tones, long sentences in a 
strange tongue, as though eceking some 
kindly response or favor. And finally, 
—it was but two years ago,—these 
stories began to die away, for there 
came a time when no one saw him 
longer to know him. Whether at last 
he had wandered away into other 
strange lands; or whether, while in 
some caravan of pilgrims, his strength 
had given out, and he had been left be- 
hind to have his bones whiten upon the 
sand; or whether the plague had eaten 
away the remnant of his life in some 
foul lazar-house,—who now can tell ? 
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IN THE SADDLE, ON THE PLAINS.* 


TIL—Leavenworta.—MuE-Drivers. 


‘Tue last marauder disappeared in the 
forest as the Emerald neared the Prairie 
Flower. The din of the combat had 
reached the transport as she rounded 
the bend, and before she came in sight 
Captain Powell and those who were 
expecting the relief heard the welcome 
sounds, the scream of the steam-whistle, 
and the quick roll of a drum calling 
her troops to arms. She bristled with 
bayonets ready for the fray. The master 
of the Emerald, leaning from a window 
of the pilot-house, sang out lustily, 

“Captain John, is it all over?” 

Captain Ben Parker of the Emerald 
was an old friend of the commander of 
the Prairie Flower. 

“ All over, Ben, thanks to you; come 
aboard and try my oldest Bourbon.” 

In a moment the steamers were made 
fast. The soldiers returned to their 
unfinished repast. Upon the bank near 
the edge of the wood the crews assem- 
bled to bury the dead, The night was 
without a star, Nosolemn rites marked 
the interment of the lifeless forms in 
their rude graves. Only the low hoot: 
of the owl, disturbed by the glare of 
the torch, made dismal requiem; and 
the bat flew by with fickle and unclean 
wing. The dusky forms of the burial 
party, the ghastly features of the dead, 
the beat of the waves upon the beach, 
the heavy soughs of the wind through 
the bending pine-tops, and the dismal 
toll of the steamers’ bells, swaying to- 
gether in a sort of rude chime, complete 
the funeral scene, As the crews return 
to the steamers the moon rises from the 
river and lights up the lonely darkness, 
Boon the engines heave again, and the 
steamers are under way. Captain Vin- 
cent sits elone upon the promenade- 
deck. The wound of the Adjutant has 
been dressed, and McCann watches by 
his couch. 


A light step approaching Captain 
Vincent causes him to rise and offer his 
chair. 

“Miss Romilly.” 

Her features wore an almost trans 
parent paleness that was startling, 

“No,” she replied, declining, with a 
quick, graceful wave of the hand, the 
proffered chair. “Pardon me, Captain 
Vincent, but, we were alarmed in regard 
to the Adjutant. Is he—is it danger 
ous?” 

“No, Miss Romilly. The wound, 
though serious, is certainly not likely to 
prove fatal,” answered Rollin tenderly. 

“Then he will not dic—ho will re- 
cover, you think f” 

“Surely. The surgeon says that he 
will be out again in a day or two.” 

‘Miss Romilly paused for a moment, as 
if hesitating whether to allow nature to 
assert itself over conventionalities, as in 
true natures, on occasions of deep feel- 
ing, it always must. Then extending 
her hand, she said, 

“I am very, very grateful to you— 
and Iam so glad to know that he will 
recover. Doubtless he has a mother or 
sisters and friends to whom his loss 
would be irreparable, for he has many 
noble qualities, Will you grant me 
another favor ?”—looking him full in 
the face with a smiley for she was 
doubtful whether all her eloquence had 
availed to conceal her meaning. 

“Certainly,” he answered, bowing; 
“and most grateful I am to hear you 
speak thus highly of my friend.” 

“Please do not say to the Adjutant 
that I have made this inquiry.” 

“T promise you I will not, if you 
insist.” 

“Thank you; good-night.” 

She held out her warm, round, pretty 
little hand. 

Vincent, bowing low, had nearly 
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way, they will feed upon their brother 
and not ours.’ 

“We returned to camp. Morning was 
dawning, and yet no signs of the hunt- 
ers who had started for the fort. There 
lay the trains, without a hoof to move 
them on their way. 

“Soon, far off on the prairie, a little 
speck was seen, Larger it grew. It 
was the hunters returning, and with 
them a company of cavalry. They 
reached camp—a hurried consultation. 
The officer who commanded them di- 
vided his force. One body, consisting 
of forty cavalrymen and all the hunters, 
should cross the river and scour along 
the northern shore. I was with this 
party, and it was commanded by a lieu- 
tenant named Stokes.” 

“Who was that, Harry?” inquired 
many voices of the Stokes who lay at 
the camp-fire. 

“My brother Percy, who was sta- 
tioned out here some years ago,” replied 
Harry Stokes. 

“He was a brave fellow, any way, I 
can say that for him. The other party, 
of about the same number, were to 
move along the southern bank, under 
command of the captain; I do not re- 
member his name. We crossed the 
river—tfor the Platte was very low—and 
rode on for about five miles. We began 
to think we would not find a trail; 
when, suddenly, we came upon a camp- 
fire still smoking. We rode down to 
the river, and saw the tracks of oxen. 
They had crossed here, The lieutenant 
ordered us forward on a brisk trot, the 
trail growing fresher. 

“Phere they are, just entering the 
bluffs,’ said a hunter. 
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“On we rode, with hurrah, after 
them. They were disposed to show 
fight. 

“¢Charge!? said the lieutenant. 

“In we went, pell-mell. With true 
Indian cunning, while they were show- 
ing fight to us, a small body was quietly 
driving away the stolen stock. But the 
lieutenant flanked them. 

“¢Go for them, hunters!’ he said to 
the detachment from the train. 

“Just that minute a loud ‘hurrah? 
was heard. The party under the cap- 
tain had found the crossing-place, and 
were fording the river. The hunters, on 
their fleet steeds, headed off the party 
with the mules and oxen, and poured & 
volley from their revolvers into the red- 
skins, that made them tumble upon all 
sides, Indians were now flying over the 
river, into the bluffs, and scattering in 
every direction, It was a great victory 
for us, We had recaptured our stolen 
stock as well as twenty Indian ponies, 
‘We counted thirteen ‘savages lying dead 
on the ficld, and we must have wounded 
many-more. We returned to camp that 
night. Next morning the trains rolled 
on their way; and thus ends my story.” 

“ And it’s worth telling,” ejaculated 
Eaton, with a serious look. 

“Tam afraid I have drawn largely 
upon your stock of patience,” said the 
‘wagon-master. 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied sev- 
eral voices. “ We have been deeply in- 
terested, and hope you will join us often 
at our camp-fire.” 

“Thank you; I will as often as I 
can,” returned the old man, 

An hour later all the camp had retired 
to Fest. 
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AN INVOCATION. 
i: 


‘Waar and whence this life of ours? 
Is it Life,and Death at last? 
Or a dream that binds us fast 

In the heavy midnight hours ?— 
Shadow of a vanished day, 
Or a coming, gone astray 

In the sleep of the High Powers? 
Great Ones !—surely, such ye be, 
Hear, and, hearing, answer me. 
Answer me, O answer me! 


[ Wide their lips were, and their eyes, 
That benignant looked, and wise ; 
But, falee or true, no answer fell : 
Bilent was the Oracle.] 


Il 
BEFORE THE STATUE OF Ista, 


Axo this dread thing which men call Death ? 
Like but longer than all Sleep,— : 
Shrouded eyes, that fail to weep,— 

Lips that kiss not, without breath,— 

Feet, that run no mort to ill,— 
Hands that nor caress, nor kill! 
‘Tell me—In it something done? 
Or, sadder, something more begun ? 

Give me what the Goddess saith, 

Supreme over Life and Death. 

Life and Death, O Life and Death ! 


[Mighty did the Mother stand, 
With her oot on sea and land,— 
Brow uplifted to the skies, 
With their secret in her eyes. 
What she saw and said that day, 
None of her pale pricste could say: 
They lay like dead men, If there fell 
Ansnser from her lips, "twas well : 

; But what it was no tongue can tell] 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW—A FANTASY. 


I wap become more than tired of the 
feverish life of Paris, as of its museums, 
galleries, and churches, So much art 
and civilization oppressed me. The 
clouds and winds, that softly swept 
over the Seine, seemed to call me to ful- 
low them towards fresh, bright fields, 
amid the waving wheat and blossom- 
ing flowers of Normandy. One day, 
when an hour in the sun of the garden 
of the Louvre was more precious than 
all the art of the galleries, and after a 
hot discussion, which had bemuddled 
my ideas of art, I went to my lonely 
room, packed my colors and canvases, 
with my little valise, and started for the 
Havre depot and a French village. It 
was my first sally out of Paris, I had 
become strangely skeptical about the 
existence of solitude and the country. 
‘The dense crowds, the vast extent of 
Paris, seemed to me to cover the whole 
of France; it seemed to me that restau- 
rants and cafte must line every public 
road and be sprinkled about every 
French forest. A few hours’ ride charmn- 
ingly dispelled the delusion. I got out 
at a lonely station, forty miles from 
Paris; the vast sky was heaped with 
fleecy flocks of wind-driven clouds; 
the admirable roads, clean and hard, 
unfenced, stretched over a level, forest- 
broken landscape: on either side, apple- 
trees and grain-fields and sheep-pastures, 
with oak or poplar, or frail white birch, 
made a pastoral landscape, touched by 
that vague sentiment of sadness which 
I always find in a country with a low 
and remote horizon, The rondside, the 
grass, and green grain, were sprinkled 
with the festive poppies and the faith- 
ful bluies; the red, crumpled petals of 
the poppies were blown about by the 
happy wind, that seemed to riot over 
the grain, and undulate voluptuously 
its quivering crests, I was more than 
happy. The very ecstasy of Nature, of 
so much glad-growing profusion of 


life, communicated itself to me; it 
was in delightful contrast with all the 
painful and slow toil of man, who takes 
a century to produce @ master-work like 
acathedral, or an age to reach a sculp- 
turesque expression like Phidias, The 
bursting life of one season is enough to 
clothe the black and naked earth in 
graceful and opulent blooms of flowers 
and grasses, and the sunset of an hour 
is enough to decpen all the carth-tones, 
and transfiguro all the cloud-draperies, 
fretted by the evening wind. Rich and 
vast Nature! what freshness and force 
thou hast | 

I went my way over the road, stimu- 
lated by so much color, and gladdened 
by the capricious and bursting light 
peculiar to a French aky, I had been 
faithfully and intelligently directed to 
a little French village, apart from ompi- 
bus and railroad, planted at the head 
of a valley, while back of it stretched 
the vast level meadows of France. 

Every thing struck me with a delight- 
ful seusation of novelty; every thing 
made a vivid and glad picture to my 
eyes. I saw nothing but apple-trees to 
recall the look of an American land- 
scape. Instead of the white spire of 
churches, that give a human and gpirit- 
ual sentiment to our New England 
scenery, I saw the pointed tower of an 
old Norman church and the pointed 
roofs of an old French chateau,—no 
white object; no white, square, expres- 
sionless houses; no conglomeration of 
the Gothic, Ionic, and New England 
style, which amuse and distress the pe- 
destrian, as he goes along an American 
turnpike-road. The villages I passed 
through were without the least preten- 
sion, humble-looking, sad-looking, of 
gray stone, time-stained, garden-walled 
—overy thing private and plain, From 
them to the chateau, an immense dis 
tance!—the distance from contented 
and ignorant poverty to art and com- 
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I could sce the crimson tide rush into 
the very ins and oute of her forehead, 
the shores of her dusky hair. 

“Te you were not my sister—but 
what’s ‘a sister? Cathy, I think it 
would be a good thing for him to get 
acquainted with Charles Dewey. Ask 
‘Edward to stay, will you?” 
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“Ie you will go to bed this minute, 
TM ask him.” 

“T will, Good-night, Cathy dear— 
precious old thing.” 

‘And Bess was gone. I thought her a 
wayward, transparent creature; charm- 
ing, a8 Mr. Dewey had called her, but 
young—very young! 


(Conclusion in next Number.) 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


‘Wrrnovr the veil, 
Dread doubts and fears assail. 
‘The world sweeps on its way, 
Turning night into day 
And day to night again, 

In ceaseless revelry. 


‘Without—o’er all 


Death presses lke a pal 
- Chilling the youthf 


all, 
heart, 


Bidding sweet Hope de 
‘As beyond this world aid 
‘Were no eternity ! 


Without—tho wail 

OF souls lost in the gale, 

Striving through toil and pain 

Eternal rest to gain, 

Yet shrinking back when Time 
Points to the happy shore : 


And all earth’s bitterness 
Of anguish and distress ; 
Ambition’s godless gleam, 
‘And Folly’s idle dream— 
‘These are without the veil, 
‘And darkness ever more. 


Within—where none 
May enter, save alone ; 
‘Where, with uplifted hands, 
‘The trembling suppliant stands 
Before the awful throne 

‘Where God Himself doth dwell— 


Within—a calm 


Nor earth nor hell can harm. 
‘The loving heart doth rest 


Upon the 


viour’s breast, 


Looking through Him unto 
. ‘The Light Ineffable, 
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nature  transpasent medium for vaster 
influences than would have sprung from 
himself alone, And in the full, sweet 
voice was directly revealed a soul, 
strong, complete, and fiery, burning 
brightly through the frail body, like a 
lamp set in a translucent vase. 

“Friends, dear friends,” said the 
speaker, “do you know that your terror 
at this moment reminds me of that of a 
boy who has been sent on some errand 
into the dark? He returns scared and 
trembling, not knowing whether he has 
seen a bear or a ghost, but only terribly 
frightened, because — he is afraid!” 

‘The simple, homely words came to 
the people in their overstrained tension 
of fecling as soothingly as the touch of 
a hand to a child crying from night- 
mare. Thoy drow nearer and listened, 
and the shaggy-browed Protestant drew 
near also, 

“So the darkness is woful to all of us, 
and we see phantoms and hobgoblins at 
night in the very ficlds where we have 
been plucking daisies and clover-blos- 
soms a few hours ago. Come into the 
light, and let us look at this terror of 
yours together, You have heard that 
‘an epidemic has broken out in the city, 
and you are afraid of dying?” 

“Three persons have died here in 
the last hour,” said a bystander, and 
quaked as he said it. 

“T know it. When this hospital is 
built, more than three persons will die 
in it every day.” 

“ But not of the cholera.” 

“No, but they will die, and become 
very still, and be buried, and we shall 
see them no more; and neither when 
they are dying nor when they are dead 
will they know any difference because it 
is not the cholera. It is not death that 
you are afraid of” 

“ But death is dreadful,” said a young 
woman standing near the speaker: she 
had fall red lips and wore a white laco- 
bonnet set jauntily upon rippling hair 
—a bride, and scarecly yet accustomed 
to the pressure of the husband's arm 
upon which she leant, 

“No,” anid the speaker firmly, “death 
is not dreadful. At this moment, if you 
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heard the blast of a trumpet and the 
rour of artillery, and learned that the 
enemy had forced the fortifications and 
taken possession of the heart of the 
city, who among you men would not 
spring to arms? who among you wom- 
en would not bid husband and son con- 
front death to save the country from 
eternal shame?” 

The blood that had curdled around 
panic-stricken hearts, bounded forwards 
again for a moment in a free pulsation. 

“But it 18 dreadful to die, mown 
down passively like sheep by the mur- 
rain,—uselessly, under the tyranny of a 
plague, like miserable slaves flogged by 
their masters, It is this that you are 
afraid of, this the terror which chills 
you into dismay. And so long os that 
fear exists merely for yourselves, it is = 
panic; but should you begin to be 
afraid for the people in other quarters 
of the city—in the next street—here, 
standing at your side—do you know 
what would become of your fear? You 
would no longer recognize it, for it 
would have become courage,—just as 
when sou fight to the death from fear 
of the enemy.” 

A woman sitting on the curbstone, 
with a baby in her arms, and who had 
stopped sobbing to listen to the speaker, 
here began to cry afresh. 

“I thought you had come to comfort 
us,” she exclaimed; “ but like all the 
rest, you keep saying that we must 
die!” 

“Have you not just been told that 
you will live forever?” said the speak- 
er, with a strange smile, 

‘The woman shuddered, and covered 
her face with her hands, 

“ Ah, life in Eternity is more intoler- 
able than death in Time |” she cried. 

“Denth is not always intolerable,” 
said the speaker. “There ure many 
among you who have longed for it for 
years, as the only escape from miseries 
grown too heavy to be borne; and 
others, whose life has been so full and 
perfect that they have already achieved 
all earthly blessedness, and may willing- 
ly step aside to give others place, before 
the evil days come upon them. But it 
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host, and at each step gathered in yol- 
ume and matched new victims from 
the jaws of the destroyer. Bocicty 
seomed to have suddenly sprung into 
individual self-consciousness, and be- 
come everywhere animated by a single 
thought and single will. Innumerable 
committees organized spontaneously for 
different sections of the work, with as 
much effective precision as organs shape 
themsclves out of the fluid mass of an 
embryonic body. Some superintended 
the transportation, pressing into the 
service all forces of man or beast or 
steam by which to advance the emi- 
grants that streamed through the hun- 
dred gates of the city. Others pitched 
tents in the fields, far down the river, as 
for new Feast of the Tabernacles, and 
erected storchouses for supplies of food 
during the period of exile. Many tend- 
ed the sick, or buried in silence the 
Dodies of those who had fallen by the 
way, and whose places were instantly 
filled by new volunteers, All joined in 
the work ; merchants brought clothing 
and stores from the closed markets, 
wagoners lent their teams, laborers 
sealed up houses and strong boxes until 
the return of their owners, Men carried 
the feeble on their backs, women took 
babies clinging to their dead mothers 
and nursed them at their own bosoms, 


children ran back for the playthings of 
their comrades or guarded the little ones 
from danger. It was a new Elevation 
of the Host. 

For seven days and seven nights that 
great multitude swept through the city, 
and its streets ceased not to reécho the 
tramp of hurrying feet, nor its walls to 
vibrate with the passion of human en- 
thusiasm. And at last, in the early 
dawn of the morning, the people paused 
again at the great square before the 
cathedral, The plague was stayed, and, 
before the miracle of their own power, 
they stood hushed in awe, The dawn 
grew brighter and brighter upon the 
uplifted brows, and presently, from 
across the river, streamed the slant rays 
of the morning sun, And, as if the 
warm brightness had touched that ex- 
alted hush into conscious life and music, 
the people, standing there before the 
cathedral, bowed the head, and then 
lifted up the voices with one accord 
and sang a new hymn, 

‘What was the new hymn sung by the 
people in the dawn of the morning? 

Ah! that I cannot tell. For mine 
eyes followed the fuir-haired speaker, 
who had already wandered far away 
down the river. No man has more than 
one word,—he had uttered his, and now 
had no part in the singing, 





THE TRYST. 


Siexprme, I dreamed that thou wasf’ mine 
In some ambrosial, lovers’ shrine. 

‘My lips against thy lips were pressed. 
And all our secret was confessed ;— 

So dear and near my darling seemed 

I knew not that I only dreamed. 


‘Waking, this mid and moonlit night, 
I clasp thee close by lover's right. 
Thou fearest not my warm embrace, 
‘And yet, 60 like the dream thy face 
And kisses, I but half partake 

The joy, and know not if I wake. 
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they appeared to have lost their sepa- 
rate individuality, I may sey identity. 
“I do not know what Mr. and Miss 
Pettengill may decide,” was the ordi- 
nary answer to any question put to ei- 
ther, which had not already been passed 
upon by the two in council. “Is Mr. 
and Miss Pettengill at home?” was the 
demand at the door, of any one calling 
to ask about the school, AU letters re- 
ceived for them at the post-office were 
directed to Mr. and Mise Pettengill. 

It would appear that the circumfer- 
ence of their lives had for its centre the 
school they had founded, and every 
thing revolved around and was tribu- 
tary to it. At the same time, Miss Pet- 
tengill was strictly feminine in her na- 
ture and instincts, Mr. Pettengill totally 
masculine in his. The esthetic com- 
bination made the arrangement perfect 
for teachers and pupils. It was not a 
select school in name only, but in fact. 
There were always twelve boys and 
girls under the particular care of the 
principals, who lived with them, form- 
ing a very interesting family. These 
were from seyen to thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. The plan of the school 
was, not to retain pupils after fifteen, 
An equal number were admitted as day- 
scholars, altogether composing a school 
of about twenty-five pupils, Nothing 
was omitted which would interest these 
little folks and make their daily routine 
something desirable and pleasant, in- 
stead of task-like and irksome, There 
are many, I am sure, who will recognize 
this description, and recall with plens- 
ure their school-days at Scotenskopft. 

I said, all letters received at the post- 
office for the principals were directed 
to Mr, and Miss Pettengill. There was, 
a year or two before this, on one occa- 
sion, an exception. It was 60 remarkable 
that the little postmaster, whose duties 
were not so large that each letter did 
not undergo a strict scrutiny, stood for 
at least fivo minutes looking at it. 
‘Then he put it down and took it up 
ain, and, after another careful exami- 
nation, laid it aside till the otherletters 
were distributed. On a further deliber- 
ation, he concluded not to put this in 
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the box which belonged to the Select 
School. So he placed it on his table 
until some one should call. 

It happened that afternoon that Miss 
Pettengill had occasion to walk down 
to the village, and stopped herself at 
the office instead of her brother. After 
handing her the letters in the box, the 
postmaster said, “Here is something, 
ma'am, which may be yours,” and he 
presented tho mysterious letter. It was 
directed, “Miss Mehitabel Pettengill, 
Scotenskopft, N.Y.” A faint blush 
rose to her pale cheeks as she said, 
quietly, “ It is for me,” and turned and 
left the office. She retraced her steps 
homeward, having, all the way, the ap- 
pearance of one in pain. Reaching the 
house, she went directly to a little room, 
whose privacy was inviolate. She 
locked the door, however, and, putting 
her hand to her heart, she repeated 
twice, “ Human emotions—human emo- 
tions,” and sat down. 

“ What has Clara to write to me?” at 
last che exclaimed. “What has hap- 
pened to release her from her thraldom ? 
How unchanged is the hand! Every 
line, every turn, every point just as I 
taught her, eo many years ago.” 

She sat several minutes resting her 
head upon her hand, evidently attempt- 
ing to compose herself, At last she 
opened tho letter. It was in these 
words : 


“Dear Memrranen: How will you 
fecl when you seo my handwriting after 
all these years of silence? ‘Will you, as 
I now do, have a delight so strange that 
it can only be likened to some new 
ecstatic life—a delight coupled with 
pain so poignant that it cuts like a 
knife into my heart? Ten years of ab- 
solute, unequivocal separation from 
every thing I cared for or loved or even 
thought of. Cut off from every possible 
intercoursc—sacredly pledged not to 
attempt it. What, think you, hns been 
my life? Not altogether what you 
would imagine; not altogether what 
you predicted. 

“Mehitabel, in one thing you were 
entirely mistaken, Not once, from the 
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“¢T will promise any thing you de- 
sire? 

“That is all I wish to say;’ and he 
smiled on me with inexpressible tender- 
ness, 

“ After the funeral, I found that my 
husband had left every thing to me, and 
gave me the guardianship of Clara. In 
his will he expressed the wish that I 
should take the whole direction of her 
future, and select such schools as I 
thought best for her. Were you not too 
harsh with him, Mehitabel ? 

“J have delayed to tell you some- 
thing. I bave written this long let- 
ter, and have kept the secret—a nat- 
ural dread, I suppose. You will be 
shocked. Dear Mehitabel, I have been 
ill now for two years—gradually sinking 
with consumption, I know my husband 
determined to carry me to my native 
hills, this summer, had he not been 
taken sick. He whispered that to me a 
few minutes before he died. I know 
well I shall live but a few weeks; and I 
come with my last request to you. I 
am going to send my Clara to Scotens- 
kopft, to your happy household. You 
will take the entire, uncontrolled charge 
of her. Do for her what you did for 
her mother, who writes ber last words 
now to you. I have already made my 
will. A copy will be sent to you. You 
will see that I have made you and your 
brother trustees for a portion of Clara’s 
fortune. I feel such 9 sense of security 
in doing this, 

“T shall send her next week, by one 
of our friends, who is going to New 
York. She is seven years old. To you 
only, Mchitabel, could I send her. She 
will never see her mother’s face again, 
‘When she hears that I am no more, then 
soothe her, comfort her as you soothed 
and comforted me. Explain every thing, 
She is yours. Thus I myself return to 
you. Ob, if I could see you, how much, 
how much I have to say! It is not 
to be. Ihave not been ungrateful. If 
you think I did wrong to leave you, 
you will forgive me, now that I am 
dying. 

“Onara, 

“Indian Lake, Tweday.” 
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‘The following, in continuation, was 
written on another page ; 


“Mehitabel, I cannot do it. I thought 
to have sent her to you while I lived. 
I could not bear that her young life 
should have this double shock: to see 
father and mother both die! I wished 
she might avoid the last. The time has 
come, but I have not the force to send 
her from me, Iam too weak. I told 
Clara where she was going, The little 
thing replied, with seriousness, ‘ Mam- 
ma, it is impossible. Who will take 
care of you if yousend me away?’ She 
must stay; yes, she must tay. 

“When she comes to youpI shall be 
at rest. Once more, I entreat, accept 
the offering.” 


After reading the letter, Miss Petten- 
gill sat silent and absorbed for a long 
time. 

“ Again, must it be again?” she ex- 
claimed, audibly. “I suppose it must.” 

She rose, unlocked the door, and 
passed out. That evening she hud a 
brief conference with her brother; after 
which no further allusion was made to 
the subject. 

Nothing was heard from the child or 
her mother for nearly three montha, 
‘Then a carriage drove to the door of 
the “Select School,” and a tiny form, 
dressed in mourning, was handed out, 
It was the little Clara. 

She was all that remained of the 
family at Indian Lake: husband, wife, 
four children. Of “ the promised end” 
of the scene in the village-church—when 
the bold and handsome stranger mar- 
ried the pretty, fascinating echool-girl, 
and carried her away to his distant 
home—here is what was realized. 

The child stood in the walk, like a 
chair or other article of furniture, pre- 
cisely as she was placed, as if ready to 
be moved again when occasion re- 
quired. * 

‘A gentleman of fine bearing, in the 
prime of life, descended after her, and 
led her into the house. First, this gen- 
tleman had nearly an hour’s conversa- 
tion with Mise Pettengill; after that, 
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How few really think of the suffer- 
ings of childhood, sufferings from be- 
ing sensitive or ignorant or imagins- 
tive, What coloring theso give to our 
lives, we understand too late, Fortu- 
nately, Tom is relieved from his princi- 
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pel trouble. So that we have not to 
chronicle the life of a Ind made misor- 
able by early impressions, He will have 
difficulties enough, we all know; but 
ho has surmounted the first great 
peril. 


(To be continued.) 


MEN’S RIGHTS. 


I wave always had a perverse inclina- 
tion to the other side of the question, 
especially if there was little to be said 
for it. Ono hates to be smothered even 
under truth. What if all the world, as 
well as our senses, say that the shield is 
silver? One wants the more to creep 
round to that solitary, dark corner yon- 
der, and look out of the eyes of the one 
poor ghost who says that it is gold. 

For instance: this question of Wo- 
man’s Wrongs, or Woman's Needs, as I 
prefer to call it. It is a truth ao self- 
evident, so weighty, that it is too Inte 
for argument about it. It finds tacit, 
terrible words of its own in the envious, 
hungry eyes of the lean women crowd- 
ing in the evenings into the doors of 
slop-shops and arsenals; in that other 
mob of women, born pure as you or I, 
who, later in the night, stand at the 
street-corners, waiting—waiting; in 
every fresh sweet girl who carrics her 
soul and body into the market for a 
husband. It is a tragedy more real to 
me than any other in life. 

Butits reality oppresses us sometimes: 
tnkes away our breath like the pcle-méle 
bloodiness of Hamlet, Is there no 
wholesome comedy left in the world? 
Onc’s heart is so sore looking at women, 
that it is a relief to tum to the tyrants 
men, who are accused with all this mis- 
ery, to find if they have not a word to 
plead on their side. I have a friend, a 
sensible young fellow, with homely prac- 
tical ideas to suit his life, who fancies 
that men are in danger, in their turn, 
of losing some of their rights, His fancy 

‘thas the more weight, because I think he 
represents the moderate and cool men, 


who leave the talking about this matter 
to those who flatter and snecr at us, or 
drive the women-leaders of the Rights 
movement into most unmanly rages by 
petting, and offered pap, supposing 
them to be refractory babies, 

My neighbor, John, has neither gifts 
nor graces by which he will probably 
influence his age, Ho has no mania for 
leaving footprints on the sands of any 
time, He is like the majority of young 
men in the Middle States, mediocre in 
intellect, but well-meaning and indus- 
trious, hoping to make a moderate for- 
tune, become a good citizen, husband, 
and father, and go through life credit- 
ably and honestly. Next week he is 
going into business for himself, in a 
small way, down on the wharf. 

“So far, good,” he says. “Where 
men are concerned, life is plain walking 
enough. Ifa man is my enemy, I knock 
him down, or he knocks me; if he is 
my friend, I give hima helping shoul- 
der when I can, lend him money when 
he is hard-up, am civil to his women- 
folks, and, without any tears or effusion, 
I feel a hard tug within me when he 
dies. But it is the women: they have 
made the old landmarks marsh under 
our fect. I suppose it is unreasonable 
and tho old masculine tyranny in me, 
but I would 'like to know in what rela- 
tion Iam to stand to them? What is 
my wife to be to me, or I to my wife?” 

Tt is a state of transition with women, 
I tell him, es 

“Transition? Yes, truly! Since I 
began to listen to the story of their 
wrongs, the world is turned topsy-turvy. 
T'm morally ses-sick. But how long is 
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puts her kill in drawing to account as 
a designer or watch-engraver ; or that 
good housekeeper, Bir, B—, em- 
ployed fifty women, instead of one, in 
canning fruit; or Mrs. C—, in place 
of her bit of kitchen-garden, hired an 
acre in addition, and cleared one or two 
thousand a-year in raising herbs for 
the drug-market—all employing com- 
potent servants to do their cooking and 
sewing: would they not bencfit both 
husband and children, as much as by re- 
maining, as they are now, maids of all 
work 

“But we are always underpaid,” 
urges the trembling coward on the 
brink, afraid to make the plunge. This 
is but measurably true. Asa rule, when 
the work is proved to be equal to a 
man’s, there is no difference in the 
wages. When Rosa Bonheur, or Jean 
Ingelow, or Fanny Kemble, bring their 
wares into market, the question of sex 
does not suggest itself with that of pay- 
ment. In cases where it does suggest 
itself, the remedy is in your own hands. 
Muke your work equal to a man’s, and 
then exact, his rate of payment. Take 
not a penny lees—because you are a 
woman, However weak you may be, 
you owe this much service to all other 
women, It is another right of the man 
that we should not underbid him in the 
market, and one which we will willingly 
cede to him. 


After all, this reform, like any other, 
will not be builded like Solomon’s tem- 
ple of old, with silence and devout aspi- 
rations; there is aquabbling and dirt 
and mortar flying enough to make us 
think that the foundations of the world 
are broken up. But when the work is 
done and the rubbish cleared away, the 
world will be just as it was; there will 
only be a more comfortable dwelling in 
it, a house with higher roof and wider 
‘windows than served our grandmothers. 
‘Tho sky above it and the human beings 
who found the larger dwelling in their 
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improved circumstances necessary and 
pleasant, will be substantially the same. 

My friend John may possess his aux- 
ious soul in patience. There are women, 
as well as mun, who will remain unmar- 
ried, or who, married, seem to be sent 
with a general rather than especial mis- 
sion—a “ Thus saith the Lord” to de- 
liver to all the people rather than to one 
or two of His little children. Why 
should they not full their errand? 
‘Why should not the way be made clear 
for them? But, taking us altogether, 
we are shaped very much as were all 
tho generations of women who have 
gone before us; and in this very fashion- 
ing of both our bodies and minds show 
that our best and highest duties in life 
are those of wifeand mother, We arenot 
moving, a3 yet, en masse upon the polls 
or the retail-trade; nor are we demolish- 
ing our littlo kitchen-stoves which we 
bought when we wore married, to plunge 
into the vast conglomerated cooking 
partnership. A good thing, no doubt, 
when it is a necessity ; but these uni- 
versal schemes, wherein every dish of 
potatoes and turnips is to be dipped 
out of a general pot instead of being 
cooked to suit Will’s or Tom’s particu- 
lar taste; wherein every woman finds 
herself a mother, not to her own especial 
baby, but spiritually to the whole of the 
rest of mankind, ure chilly—very chilly 
to the weaker among us, 

John may choose his wife, cnd be 
very sure that she will find her little 
home as dear, will spoil her husband, 
and overrate her baby as much as any 
woman from Eve down. 

And if he gives her all the work for 
which her brain and hands are fitted, 
he will find her # less morbid, sickly 
‘wife, less likely to gloat over Offenbach, 
and brood over possible new elective 
affinities for herself; he will find her, in 
every sense, more helpful, and more cer- 
tain to place him and her baby where 
they ought to be, next in her duty to 
her God. 
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“ho hath finished ; 
For him there is no longer any future 
oe 8 8 8 ee 


Far off is he, above desire and fear; 
‘No more submitted to the chango and chanoe 
Of the unsteady planeta.” 


But what of us, his executioners? Can 
society afford to be engaged in such 
desperate work? Are we not laboring 
under a ruthless and inherited delusion, 


Love Oanozts Aut. 


—that of tho Thugs or Parsees, or of 
any people who have done inhuman and 
execrable deeds in the belief that they 
were fulfilling a sacred law? The dark- 
est shadows slong the path of history 
are those where mankind has deliberate- 
ly outraged its own instincts, and com- 
mitted great sins against humanity, from 
a dreary, misguided sense of obligations, 
human or divine. 





LOVE CANCELS ALL. 


Love, my mind can image thee 
‘As thou wast s0.long ago, 

‘With thy face upturned to me, 
While I, angered, chid thee so. 


Cause haa I for chiding, to 
Thou hadst hurt my Yove and pride, 
And no more than children do 
I my injured heart could hide. 


With no words didst thou refute, 

‘Ab! thou couldst not that, I fear; 
But was ever face so mute, 

Writ with “nays” so full and clear? 


Face 80 still, so very white, 
Bet with heavy curves of hair, 
Dark, dark hair, and eyes of night, 
‘But starry, searching everywhere, 


Still preserving friendshi 
Did our hands meet, 





Love can chill as well as warm,— 
‘Was it love, may I believe, 


‘Made the fingers touching mine 


Icy, icy, icy cold t 


20, then, love, I am thin 
Even as Twas of old.” 


‘Though in error, was it love 
‘Wrote the look that pierced me 20% 

Then we'll meet and pardon prove, 
rer the roses cease to blow | 
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A NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN IN ROME. 


Rows, ——, 1868. 

Rurns to-day mark the seat of old Rome's 
wonderful power; and such ruins! Read 
about them, talk of them much as one may, 
they must be seen to be comprehended; in- 
deed, seeing is hardly enough ; they must bo 
studied, and studied and gazed upon time 
after time, till, as in experiments in chemis- 
try, or discoveries in astronomy, light breaks 
upon the gazer, and their immensity is real- 
ized, comprehended, appreciated. 

Uere is the Coliseum, Many of our New 
York dwelling-houses arc twenty feet wide, 
and average, perhaps, forty fect in depth. 
Three hundred such houses, with alleys be- 
tween, could stand on the ground covered by 
the ruins of tho great amphitheatre. Place 
three of your four-story houses on top of each 
other, and the roof of the topmost one would 
not be higher from the ground than is the top 
of the outer wall of this pile, that has beoa 
laughing at Time for eighteen centurica. 
Close yacking and hard squeezing will put 
about four thousand people into the great 
hall of Cooper Institute, if all the aisles and 
lobbies are filled, More than twenty times 
four thousand persons could be seated in the 
Coliseum, Great care is taken to preserve it 
as it is; for an old superstition proclaims the 
downfall of Rome with the downfall of the 
Coliseum. Our first visit to it was on a bright 
day; and as we roamed about its six acres of 
walls and arches, the birds were singing mer- 
rily in the warm sunshine, seeming to bid us 
of the New World welcome, Our next it 
was by moonlight; and as we passed along 
the corridors, and under the firm old arches, 
torch in hand, tho owls, whose premises were 
thus rudely invaded, hoarscly screeched their 
orders for our departure; and as the pale 
light of the moon shone on the crumbling 
seats, it scemed as if the sbadowy forms of 
those who once filled them were again in 
their places. And as we cmerged beyond 
the outer wall, the far-off hooting of the an- 
gry owls sounded like the dying groans of a 
gladiator, who had fought his last battle in 
the old arena. 

‘The Forum, with its broken columns, the 
Pantheon, obelisks, Cresarean palaccs, baths, 
pagan temples, the tomb-lined Appian Way, 
fare all wonderful. So are the Catacombs, 
and the remains of the old Aqueducts; and 





very remarkable are the great detached mass- 
es of cemented brick-work seen outside the 
walls of the city, standing all alone, hundreds 
of yards from any building or arch or struc- 
ture of any kind, looking as if they bad been 
broken from some great temple-wall, or other 
huge buildings, larger and greater than any 
now known, resembling, as they loom up 
from the smooth plain, enormous, solid 
towers, grass-wreathed and bush-crowned. 

Old Rome, the clty of the children of the 
she-wolf's sucklings, contains more of those 
children’s work than I can describe—more 
even than I have time to see. 

Let old Rome sleep. What of the Rome 
of to-day? 

Churches; churches once pagan templ 
churches never entered by pagan foot 
churches rough and ugly without, beautifal 
and gorgeous within; churches for show, 
churches for worship; churches that count 
their ages by centuries ; churches of this cen- 
tury, and of each century down, down the 
stairs of Time, almost to the first steps taken 
by Christianity on old Time's endless stair- 
case; churches of the pigmy age, and church- 
es of the time of gfants; churches under 
ground, aod churches 80 far above ground 
that their great domes kiss the clouds, and 
grect the rising sun long before sleepy devo- 
tees know of his coming ; churches cold, dark, 
and gloomy ; churches warm, light, and cheer- 
ful; churches guarded by dead apostles and 
saints in marble, and churches watched by 
living cripples and beggars in rags; churches 
from whose walls carly Christians were driven 
by their pagan builders; churches within 
whose walls later Christians cannot worshi 
churches here, churches there, everywhere, 
Of these, and such as these, is the Rome of 
to-day. 

Students—embryo pricsts—in white, stu- 
dents in black, students in blue, students in 
purple, students in scarlet, march up and 
down its streets, in pairs, in dozens, in scores, 
in hundreds; monks, priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops, cardinals, Pope. Pope in chair on 
men’s shoulders; cardinals in scarlet-trimmed 
coaches, und cardinals on foot in scarlet 
cloaks—their hands kissed by the people— 
cach ono followed by two serving-men in 
cocked hats and knee-breeches; archbishops 
and bishops in plain coaches, and without 
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support of our foremost authors, artists and 
savans, and the liberal endowments of our 
wealthy classes, or will never got beyond a 
gathering of projectors, and finally be suf- 
fered to lapse rather than to exist as a partial 
and mock-authoritative body. The only 
question is whether the time is yet ripe for 
the assurance of a fortunate result. Our 
best wishes that it may prove to be. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, 
tho Academy of the Political, Social, and 
Legal Sciences, and that of the Metaphysical 
and Ethical Sciences, have been duly orgon- 
ized, and there ia every prospect that the en- 
tire system of the National Institute goon will 
be complete. 


Warrrien’s Among the Hille, and Other 
Poems, completes the Parnassian festival 
which the Boston managers arranged for the 
Present season, and to which Mr. Lowell has 
contributed the largest and most important 
part. Mr. Longfellow certainly lagged as far 
behind his mates in inspiration as he led 
them in unity of desi, And hero comes 
the veteran Quaker poet, the bard of Ames- 
byry, with so light a package of sibylline 
leaves, that it is a marvel how Fields, Os- 
good & (’o,, through their happy art of book- 
making, have contrived to fashion them to- 
gether and mako up the hundred pages of 
the attractive volume before us, They havo 
adorned itwith three carefully executed wood- 
engravings, of which the first would be more 
pleasing if the face of the leading figure 
were of a less conventional type. The land- 
scapes, on the title-page and over “ The Pro- 
Jude,” remind us in their drawing and en- 
graving, of the most delicate pieces in Hen- 
nessey and Anthony's “Lockeley Iall,” and 
we need give them no higher praize. 

Mr. Whittier Las so worked bis way to the 
hearts of the people (and of Iato has found 
strength to write 60 little) that even a smaller 
volume than this would obtain a ready wel- 
come. His “Snow-bound,” though having 
the advantage of being @ continuous poem, 
was as short as it was sweet ; and what lyri- 
cal production, not of a humorous or satiri- 
cal order, bas had a wider sale? After all, 
it was a trifle; a Now England winter-piece, 
with little characterization and less incident, 
and with very few passages which would 
draw attention to on unknown poet. Wo 
cannot say that ‘Among the Hills” has 
higher qualities, though much of Whittier’s 
Poetry unquestionably has;—and this brings 
‘us to the question, What is the secret of hia 
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hold upon the popular affection? For, with- 
in certain limits, this hold is very strong; 
nor is it confined to the simpler classes, for 
his most affectionate admirers are to be found 
‘among our thoughtful and earnest men. Not 
long ago, for example, in a group of well- 
known “ public men,” the talk changed from 
topics of reconstruction and specie-payment 
to those of literature, and some one put the 
query, “ Who isthe best American poet?” 
All present, including an eminent journalist, 
from whom such on answer naturally might 
be expected, pronounced the name of Whit- 
tier. Now these persons were, possibly, bet- 
ter judges of politics thun of art and imagin- 
ation,—not trained to an enjoyment of the 
Intter in their higher forms. ‘They simply 
knew whose poetry affected them most deep- 
ly; and perhaps it 80 affected them becauso 
it ia emotional and largely based upon the 
current sentiment of our pluce ond time. 
‘All must confess that Whittier, despite his 
faulta of language and rhythm, bas genuine 
pathos and tender lyrical power, while his 
verses are full of a docp religious feeling 
which strongly appeals to the race from 
which he sprang. They have, also, been 
ever prophetic and laudatory of that human 
freedom which has finally commended itself 
to all, and for this ho is now receiving o 
crown of honor. Lastly, be hns a real love 
of Nature, and his favorite subjects are the 
scenery, traditions, and people of his native 
land, All these are good reasons for his pop- 
ularity, As to art, he can hardly be said to 
have any at his sure command, and certainly 
has made no progress from the healthful 
simplicity of the ballads which he wrote 
twenty-five years ago. lis intellect, over- 
mastered by his feeling, often seems befogged, 
and leads him into discordant language, or 
nomenclature, and a most illogical confusion 
of imagery. The highest poetry will exhibit 
‘an unconszious logic in its harmony of 
thought, imagery, structure and design, 

In Whittier’s new volume, the leading pocm 
and its preludo vividly recall the finest New 
Hampshire scenery,—which lies north of Lake 
‘Winnepiseogee and among the mountains of 
the Sandwich range,—to those of us who 
have visited that enchanted region, whero 
every prospect pleases though sometimes 
mén wero vile. The old defect (now almost 
obsolete) of New England common-life, is 
well sot forth by our poet in a passage from 
which we will borrow a few lines: 

ULL, I know 
‘Too well the picture has another sido,— 
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and charm of that oratory which is of 
nature; and when he ceased speaking, 
there was a long, painful silence, and 
his audience breathed heavily ; for the 
sombre spell of the hour was upon them 
all, and it was as if the shadow that had 
touched the student had touched them 
too. He had felt and spoken greatly ; 
but no loud applause followed. It was 
noticed by a few in that fast-thinning 
multitude that, when the other professors 
came forward to give him such moder- 
ate commendation as befitted those 
grave gentlemen, there was oze, the 
youngest of them all, who stood in- 
differently aloof, and purposely avoided 
him. It was curious, they thought, that 
this boy should have a single enemy. 

Professors, trustecs, seniors, and 
friends dropped off, one by one; but 
the student still lingered uncertainly on 
the platform, turning often to look far- 
tively behind him, as if he felt some 
presence there which might be real, or 
only incorporeal air, 

But whatever was real in that scene 
then, was to him all dim and intangi- 
ble, even to the departing audience ; his 
own words had sounded strangely in 
his ears, and the language of others waa 
unmeaning to him. It was all over at 
length, and, as he saw the last of the 
crowd leave the hall, he mechanically 
moved away; if he had any thought at 
all, it was to be quite alone. Directly 
he knew that he was in the long col- 
lege-walk ; to his left rose up the granite 
shaft of Bunker Hill and before him 
the glittering dome of Boston Court- 
louse, Some of his classmates standing 
in his wey accosted him; but he did 
not notice them, and passed on. It was 
not an idle fancy which made him feel 
that all the morning's sunshine had gone 
out of the air; he looked up at the sky, 
and saw that it was clouded over and 
threatened a storm. That was all he 
remarked, until he found himself in 
the Cambridge-Road, entangled in a 
mass of horses and vehicles, and that 
people were crying out to him to move 
seide. Extricating himself, he walked 
on along the boarded path under the 
huge elms, dimly aware of his name 
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being called and of people speaking 
cheerily to him ; but he did not stop to 
reply, pursuing his way, dogged, he 
fancied, by some devil of disaster. 

At the door of one of the most ancient 
of Beacon-strect houses he entered; but 
before closing it after him, he turned 
quickly, looking over his shoulder 
again, thinking the pursuing shadow 
must be there. It was an idle fancy; and, 
thinking still, as he ascended the great 
uncarpeted stairway, how idle it was, he 
entered a large, square room, wainscot- 
ed to the ceiling in black, carved wal- 
nut, having a spacious tiled fireplace, 
over which hung the high mantelpiece, 
sombre with the smoke and ashes of a 
century, its carved griffins’ heads throw- 
ing curious shadows on the floor. About 
him, loosely strewn on tables, bracketa, 
shelves, and pedestals, all the ages of art 
seemcd to have left some token, There 
were rare pictures and marbles, curious 
bronzes and grotesque old carvings in 
ivory and wood, old weapons and quaint 
furniture of mahogany, velvet-cushioned 
and blackened with age. An unwhole- 
some room, at the sunniest of times; 
unwholesomest of all when the clouds 
were black, as they were now, with an 
impending storm. A wood-fire blazed 
upon the hearth, for the northeast wind 
blew up chillingly from the bay. He 
had only seated himself before it, in the 
Tuxurious depths of his cushioned chair, 
for a moment, when he was startled by 
a knock at his door. He cried out im- 
patiently, “Come in!” and a servant 
entered, handing him a letter. He 
took it from the man’s hand, shut him 
out, closed and locked the door. Then 
he knew, by the subtle instinct that 
some men have, by which they feel dis- 
aster in the very air, that the pursuing 
shadow had entered there, and that he 
would suddenly grapple with the sub- 
stance. 

The student read the letter to the 
end, and did not cry out nor utter any 
word of burt or pain; but the agony on 
his face was piteous to sec. Then the 
shadow that had entered there, fell at 
last, and held the boy, never to leave 
him—never again to depart from him 
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huge buckles of silver, and his black-silk 
stockings, cover the editorial under- 
standings, which are stretched under 
the editorial table. The apartment is 
in one of those ancient buildings which 
generations of smoke have rendered al- 
most. black externally, and which the 
sooty London mist makes dank and 
dingy within, I imagine it is a slip 
from the Olserator he is correcting, and 
that the type is trying to tell how good 
and lovely is Old Rowley, and how the 
wicked Papists ought to delight to have 
him roin their families and kill them 
off, or, upon mere suspicion, confine 
them weary years in far-off prisons. Or 
was it an exhortation to the obstinate, 
rebellious Covenanters, to give up their 
opposition to the Liturgy, and worship 
God after the dictates of their licentious 
sovereign? It may not have been ci- 
ther, but a chapter from the Sermon on 
the Mount; for editors in those days 
often printed extracts from the Bible 
when news was scarce. Whatever it 
was, we may be sure it was not caleu- 
lated to make the “multitude too famil- 
iar with the acts and counsels of their 
superiors;” for Sir Roger thought it 
his duty a journalist to give them no 
“color of license to be meddling with 
the Government ;” and he thought that 
a newspaper, “prudently” managed, 
might contribute to this end in a very 
high degree. When the Dutch worsted 
the king’s navy ina four days’ fight in 
the Downs, it was his duty to be very 
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« prudent,” and not let the people know 
it—to make them believe the court was 
very joyful. Pepys wrote the truth in 
his diary; but even there he felt safest 
to put it in cipher, when he said, “ The 
court is very melancholy under the 
thoughts of the last overthrow ; for 60 
it is,” he adds, “instead of a victory, so 
much and so unreasonably expected.” 

But as I look out of the library- 
dow now, the face of the landscape is 
changed. All nature smiles; for the 
black clouds and thick-falling rain- 
drops are gone. The sun again shines 
forth with genial warmth, and our rainy- 
day retrospect must end. 

The First Editor was, singularly 
enough, the first writer who sold his 
services in defence of any measure, good. 
or bad; and Goldsmith says he fought 
through right and wrong for upwards 
of forty literary campaigns. Let us 
hope the good he fought for was more 
than the bad. 

From the birthday of the First Edi- 
tor’s first paper until now, the labor of 
the editor has grown in importance, deli- 
cacy, and, we may safely say, in honor, 
‘Who can say when it will cease to grow? 
There are yenal editors now, who take 
Sir Roger as their type; but far greater 
is the number of those who imitate his 
better traits, and who, unseen of the 
world, are putting forth an influence 
upon men which the community can 
never fully appreciate. 

Our retrospect is over. 





THE SAD BRIDAL. 


‘Waar would you do,—my dear one said,— 
What would you do, if I were dead ? 
If Death should mumble, as he list, 
‘These red lips which now you kissed ? 
‘What would my love do, were I wed 
‘To that ghastly groom instead ; 
If o’er me, in the chancel, Death 
Should east his amaranthine wreath — 
fore my eyca, with fin le, 
Draw down the mouldy bridal veil 
—Ah, no! no! it cannot be! 
Death would spare their light, and flo, 


And leave my 


ve to Life and me! 
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not perceive Mr. Dewey was interfering 
with me? 

‘When my father came home, this up- 
perhandedness gave way, and we felt 
more at ease. Bess was unusually busy 
about domestic matters; she was either 
called out of the room, or went out from 
restlessness ; but I was, like myself, idle 
in my favorite scat, the corner of the 
sofa where the cushion was, and where 
the little table stood covered with a lit- 
ter of books and magazines. Whenever 
Bess came back, Edward moved his 
seat, not towards her, but somewhere 
else merely ; he took the entire round 
of the room and furniture. While she 
was gone he was motionless. There was 
some little talk between him and my 
father, and then the latter took his 
newspaper, When Edward had reached 
the spot remotest from me, Mr. Dewey 
followed him, and plunged him into 
conversation. As I was not within hear- 
ing, I took a book. When we were 
called to supper, Edward took his hat 
to go, but was persuaded to stay, my 
mother adding the inducement that 
Mr. Dewey would stay. 

“ For this once—yes,” he assented. 

As this was the third timo in the 
week he had supped with us, I thought 
his consent gracious, and was about to 
say so, but he put his finger on his lips, 
and I did not say it. Apparently Ed- 
ward grew more and moro resigned to 
his situation ; for when we returned to 
the parlor, he took » chair in the win- 
dow where Bess was, I saw her pretty 
head incline towards him, and saw him 
bend over her. 

“he is going to be good to him,” I 
thought. “tis hair hisn't improved a 
Dit, thit is a fact; and how short he is 
beside—" I involuntarily looked up 
at Mr. Dewey. That gentleman was 
observing me, bebind a newspaper, 
which he was not reading. 

“Have you read the newspaper to- 
doy ?” he coolly asked. 

“No; have you?” 

He glided over to the sofa, sank down 
by me, opened the paper, and held it 
before our faces. 

“There is an excellent article here by 
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Professor Bliss, on a Universal Language. 
Shall I read it?” 

“How do you know it to bo excel- 
lent, if you have not read it?” 

“ Professor Bliss is a friend of mine. 
He thinks humanity would be less stu- 
pid if taught to use the same words for 
the-same things.” 

He threw his head back, and was 80 
still, and I felt so imprisoned by the 
paper, that my head would go round; 
and 0 we were face to facc! I never 
was so near a man’s eyes and lips before, 
and being so near them camo to a mo- 
mentary understanding of a wordless 
“Universal Language.” His cyes be- 
seeched mo; but there was doubt in 
them, too, dread, and a shade of misery. 
His lips—I crashed through the paper 
with such a noise that Bess and Edward 
started, Happily, the door-bell rang, 
and we had an invasion of a party of 
friends. “Come out for a walk,” they 
said; and, passing the James's, con- 
cluded to come in and beg for some 
music, How warm it was! How pleas- 
ant! How cool! How disagreeable! 
‘Were we glad to see them, and what 
was the news ? 

My cheeks burned as I looked at Ed- 
ward; for their noise seemed to be 
made to hide their avoidance of him, 
till he should make an advance ; but he 
stood aloof, proud enough not to speak 
till addressed. 

‘A sudden subsidence, and then an 
arm’s-length recognition was extend- 
ed. 

“Oh, Mr. Hall! Good evening.” 

«Did not at first recognize you, Mr. 
Hall.” 

“Did not know, Mr. Hall, that you 
had returned.” 

Bowing slightly, he answered with a 
few words; and I perceived, what I had 
not before noticed, that he had a self- 
possession peculiarly bis own, 

Bess, who for a moment had behaved 
awkwardly, at these salutations recov- 
ered herself, As Mr, Dewey began a 
tender flirtation with Mary Hurst, my 
intimate friend, whom Bess detested, she 
hummed, so that Edward and myself 
alone could hear, 
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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE. 


“But we—we are—to ua tho breathing hours."—Schiller, 


PART I.—CHAPTER VI. 


‘THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTOLIC succESsION. 


Ar this time the Rev. Croton Ells- 
worth was the incumbent of the little 
Episcopal church at Scotenskopft. For 
half a century the inhabitants had been 
content to worship at the “Dutch- 
Reformed church,” which was situated 
about a mile and a half from the river, 
—all except the family of Mr. Parkhurst 
Bellamy, a large land-owner, who drove 
five miles and back every Sunday to 
Pootskill, in order to be under the effi- 
cacious dispensation of the church of 
St. Thomas. By degrees new families 
began to settle at Scotenskopft, among 
whom were many of the true fuith, 
which determined Mr, Bellamy to make 
an effort to improve this missionary 
ground, as he called it, and have o 
Parish created and a consecrated church. 
On one of his visits to the Bishop, he 
encountered the Rey. Croton Ellsworth, 
a young man of sharp intellect, well 
educated, finc-looking, and ambitious, 
He was already married, and had a lit- 
tle hoy four or five years old, This lit- 
tle boy is our friend Harry, whom we 
know already. The Rey. Croton Ells- 
worth had come up not only under 
the very eye of the Bishop, with whom 
he was remotely connected, but he was 
the favorite of two maiden ladies, ancient 
spinsters, whose lives were centred in 
the church and in the especial care of 
interesting young clergymen, who, on 
their part, were devoted to them ina 
touching degree. 

It was charming to witness the court 
paid by Croton to these antiques when 
he was a theological student in New 
York, and in return how they purred 
and fussed over him. More than that 
—for these excellent creatures were rich 





old maids, not of the poverty-stricken, 
forlorn stamp, oh, no—Croton received 
from them presents innumerable, and 
enjoyed, through their favor, facilities 
for going into society, and I know not 
what else, In return, they had from 
him the most assiduous attentions. In 
my opinion he purchased his privileges 
at a dear rate; but he did not seem to 
think so. Ie waited on them; he went 
on their errands; he put them in their 
carriage and he took them out; he 
helped do their shopping. Then he 
would read prayers before them in pri- 
vate, and begged for their sincere criti- 
cism on bis manner, intonation, and 
general appearance, Croton Ellsworth 
was the best-dressed theological student 
in the city. It was a mystery to many 
how he managed this; for it was well 
known that he had not a penny of his 
own, As I have myself nothing to con- 
cal, I shall inform you that the Miss 
Marlinspikes—this was the name of the 
interesting couple [they always wrote 
themsclves the “ Misses Marlingspike,” 
which, I am told, is the correct and 
proper thing; but I have adhered to 
the old fashion]—I say the Miss Mar- 
linspikes took entire charge of it. The 
time spent over the Aubit of young Cro- 
ton would astonish you. “he exact 
length of this long, unctuous-looking 
garment—there was not masculinity 
enough in it to be called a coat—occu- 
pied their scrious and affectionate atten- 
tion. While they wished their protégé 
to assume all the honors which could 
possibly attach to his sacred position, 
it was not proper, before taking holy 
orders, to wear this habit of quite the 
same extent as did the clergy. It was 
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coal-merchant of that section, and 
whose mother set up for a fine lady. 
She was a poor relation of the Tolover 
family, a very high little church-woman, 
and in exceeding intimate relations with 
the Ellsworths, Belonging to the same 
set were the Randalls. Petor Randall 
was  railroad-contractor, and made a 
good deal of money every year, which 
he spent freely. He was a whole-souled, 
generous fellow, liked by every one. 
His wife was an engaging, fascinating 
woman, very much in the good graces 
of the Rev. Croton, but not at all liked 
by little Mire. Graves, who considered 
her “a large, awkward, and ungainly 
person.” Alas, how jealousy blinds the 
eyes! Mra, Randail was very finely 
formed, fine-looking, and graceful—in 
fact, by far the handsomest woman in 
the neighborhood. So we sce that the 
little Virginia comes honestly by her 
beauty and her lonhonmie, 

Tam aware I have not described a 
very uristocratic society ; indeed, I dare 
say, some of my fine readers, whose 
fathers, perhaps, were not half as good 
as Graves the coal-merchant, and Ran- 
dall the railroad-contractor, will be 
greatly disappointed, if not disgusted, 
that I bave not arranged a better pedi- 
gree for iny heroes anil heroines, I beg 
them not to be impatient. I promise, 
as my work advances, that these matters 
shall be corrected, and they shall be in- 
troduced to a cluss adapted to their 
present tastes, if not to their origin. 
Meanwhile, I confess I have a desire to 
linger about this pleasant little place, 
and watch the progress of the school. 

At this time, a sweet-tempered, lovely 
young woman—a widow—occupied a 
small, one-story house, not far from the 
river, with her only child, a little boy. 
She waa known as Mrs, Holt. She her- 
self was an orphan, and, before her 
marriage, had lived with her uncle and 
aunt, who were wealthy people, in fash- 
ionable life, and who bad adopted this 
nicce—so it was generally understood. 
At all events, she enjoyed in the house 
all the privileges of » daughter, being, 
at the same time, petted and almost 
spoiled by indulgence. 
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Suddenly this fascinating girl disap- 
peared from society, and nothing more 
was heard of her in the gay coteries of 
New York life. It was a nine-days’ 
wonder, and then it was over. Ger 
trude Lansing was now Mrs. William 
Holt, and had gone into obscurity. 

Tlolt was a landscape-painter of merit, 
8 finely-educated, genial, accomplished. 
gentleman. He was a superior man, 
every way, to nine of ten that Gertrude 
met. Yes, he was superior to the whole- 
sale drygoods merchant, and the large 
importer of silks, and the rich broker, 
and the junior-partner of a leading 
banking-house, all of whom paid their 
court to Gertrude, and all of whom were 
considered eligible aspirants to her hand 
by her uncle and aunt. But Holt was 
poor. That was the blot, Gertrude did 
not think so, She loved him; and, after 
a period, Holt asked her uncle to give 
his consent to their marriage. He met 
with a quiet refusal—so quiet that the 
young artist took hope, and felt that 
the uncle would yield. Ie little knew 
his man, To be sure, there was no ex- 
hibition of passion, as in the case of old 
Du Barry. Indeed, you would not sup- 
pose there had any thing happened out 
of the usual course, Mr, Lansing sim- 
ply called Gertrude to him, and said, 
“This is a match I do not approve of. 
If you choose to marry the man, I shall 
provide for you as I think your position 
requires. You need not say a word: 
do as you think best: we shall have no 
seenes.” 

‘The end was, that Gertrude married 
the artist. The wedding was strictly 
private, in her uncle’s back-parlor. No 
‘one was present except the uncle and 
aunt and their clergyman, 

‘The ceremony over, Mr. Lansing pre- 
sented Gertrude with a check for one 
thousand dollars, Nothing was said, 
but she knew this was virtually to sever 
all relations. Holt hired a cottage at 
Scotenskopft, and the thousand dollars 
furnished it, Gertrude was more than 
content with her lot: she was very hap- 
py. Her character daily developed new 
beauties, Her husband Inbored assid- 
uously, and with fair success, His 





made the effort; and then, without 
word or explanation, or indeed observa- 
tion, she went with her son quietly back 
to the old mecting-house, and resumed 
her old seat. 

‘There was no attempt at remon- 
strance. Her case was that of the hard- 
ened apostate; and she was left to the 
sentence, anathema maranatha, which 
the Rey. Croton Ellsworth pronounced 
with great solemnity. On the succeed- 
ing Sunday he preached a sermon from 
Hebrows vi. 4-6: 


“For it is impossible for those who wero 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heay- 
enly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, 

“And have tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of the world to come, 

“Tf they sball fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance; secing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame.” 





Ido not know how it happened, but 
every one in the congregation under- 
stood this discourse was prepared in 
consequence of the “lamentable back- 
sliding cf the Widow Holt.” From 
that day she was regarded by those in 
the “church eet” as un object of aver- 
sion, Little Bill came in for a share of 
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this, not universally, but from many, 
Harry Ellsworth, for example, taking 
the cue from his father’s conversation at 
the breakfast-tabie, thought it only fun 
to harry the little skeleton, as he called 
him. He would run ogainst him, as if 
by mistake, and laugh to sce him go 
down ; or he would turn over his sled, 
or rub snow in his face on come pre- 
tended slight. Then he found a new 
name for him—Cockcye.” It was 
generally adopted, not so much through 
Dad fecling, or with any desire to ri 
cule, but from the facility with which 
nicknames are ecized on, It was after- 
ward modificd to “ Cockee,” by which 
term he was generally known, For a 
time this produced little effect on him. 
He tried to laugh at his own misfor- 
tunes, and make the best of them ; but 
when, in consequence, he found himself 
treated as half-idiot as well as half-de- 
formed, it roused a temper which soon 
became fierce and vindictive. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Croton Ellsworth 
pursted his triumphant career—the 
assumed representative of the meck and 
lowly Oxe, who, nearly two thousand 
years before, had said, “ Come to me, all 
ye who are weary and eayy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 











CHAPTER VII. 


THE LITTLE CLARA AND HER ACQUAINTANCES. 


Tr was midsummer when the little 
Clara arrived at Scotenskopft. The 
long vacation had commenced, and the 
house and school-room were deserted. 

The great change in her situation and 
surroundings would seem to have had 
but little effect on her. She almost 
never made any allusion to her former 
home or to a recollection of former 
scenes, Once—it was the week after 
her arriyal—there was the following 
brief colloquy, on the occasion of Miss 
Pettengill's helping Clara to dress. 

Clara. Do you know why Dora did 
not come with me? 

Miss P. Who is Dora—your cousin ? 

Clara (laughing). My cousin! Imean 
black Dora. 


Afise P, And who is black Dora? 

Clura, Black Dora used to be my 
nurse; but when I grew up—(the little 
thing was newly cight)—she was my 
maid, Can you tell me why she did 
not come too? 

Miss P, 1 cavnot. Probably your 
uncle did not think it best. 

Clara. (reflecting). 1 think, perhaps, 
I know why. 

A short silence ensues. 

Clara (musing). 1 wonder what will 
Decome of her ! 2 

There being no response, the subject 
ended. It revealed the fact that Clara 
did think more than she expressed to 
Miss Pettengill, who, while she did 
not discourage conversation about the 
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by forms or mannerisms, nor had he the 
consciousness of his own merit or ac- 
quirements, He labored without stint 
to instruct and improve, and he had the 
gift of making serious things appear 
fresh and attractive. This he accom- 
plished by avoiding the beaten path, 
lest it should become tedious or dis- 
agreeable. Noxt to the Bible, he rever- 
enced the worksof Plato, While his pu- 
pils might have turned to the inspired 
volume with a distaste produced by 
some unpleasant association, it was quite 
another thing to repeat from a great 
Grecian philosopher. 

‘Mr. Pettengill translated with care 
select passages, which all in school 
committed to memory and rehearsed 
dramatically in dialogue. The only 
freedom the teacher ever took with the 
text was translating, in certain instances, 
the word “ dco.” (gods) into the name of 
the Supreme Being, 

Tt would seem very ridiculous, would 
it not, to witness, in a fashionable school 
of To-Day, boys and girls uniting in the 
following, which is taken from one of 
the extracts which Mr, Pettengill trine- 
lated from the “ First Alcibiades.” 





Soe. If a man acts badly, is be not misera- 
ble? 

‘Ale, Very much #0, indeed. 

‘Boe. Then it is not possible for those who aro 
neither wise nor good to be blessed with hap- 
piness ? 

Alc. There is no doubt of it. 

‘Soc, All bad men are then miserable ? 

Ale. Particularly s0. 

Soc. Then it is not by riches that we can be 
exempted or extricated from misery, but by 
wise goodn 








[And so on.] 


These exercises were brief and varied. 
Tho extracts were from “ The Apology 
of Socrates,” “The Phedo," “The 
Timeue,” “The Gorgias,” “ Crito;” 
and to most of the older pupils they 
were always interesting. 

I dare say a majority of my readers 
will skip this page; but it will mect 
from some, I am confident, a genial 
appreciation. 


‘When Tom Castleton and Alf Du 
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Barry returned to school, early in the 
Autumn, they found Clara fairly in- 
stalled in her new home, 

Tom, it will be remembered, goes 
back with » light heart, relieved of the 
old nightmare which had so much tor- 
mented him, IIe still continued to re- 
gard things as they seemed—which will 
get him into trouble enough by and by; 
but for the present it makes matters 
only appear the brighter, even if they 
are not understood. So, for a time, 
Tom is content to enjoy what is around 
him, without vexing himself about the 
imystery which envelops the whole. 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world that these two New York Inds 
should be attracted by the new scholar; 
first Lecause she was a girl, again be- 
cause she was from a long way off, and 
her manner was droll, and che looked 
odd to them, Besides, she was “smart; ” 
they soon found that out, for, as a mat- 
ter of course, the first thing they did 
was to commence teasing her. She was 
such an “innocent,” Alf said, and be- 
lieved every thing any body told her; 
and he would amuse himself trying to 
impose on her credulity. It did not 
take Clara long to discover this; aud 
then Alf was punished by finding him- 
self regarded as a boy on no account to 
be relied on, He was glad to retrieve 
his character by a pretty long career 
of undeviating good conduct. Tom's 
mode of teasing was different. He would 
not mislead by wrong statements; but 
he liked to put questions, and to per- 
plex by supposed examples about right 
and wrong, wherein he would occasion- 
ally indulge in sophistry, He was much 
taken by Clara's intelligence, and the 
quickness with which she soon learned 
to unmask and retort on him, 

‘As Tom and Alf had insensibly be- 
come not only intimate companions but 
loyal friends and allies, pledged to cach 
other, “rescue or no rescue,” espousing 
cach other's difficulties, ready to fight 
cach other's battles, and so forward, it 
came to be that Clara was admitted as 
a tiers état, and after a while she was 
cutirely in their councils, and the trium- 
virato (if I may use the term where one 
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There is the moonlight and the day- 
light and the morning-star |” 

‘The schoolmistress did look. But, 
beyund a single glance, not through the 
window, at the scone which had been 
pointed out, but at the child who was 
standing before her, with bare fect, in 
her night-gown. 

It was an intensely cold morning, the 
thermometer soveral degrees below zero. 
There sho stood, ker face glowing in a 
fine frenzy, and her eyes exhibiting a 
strange lustre. The first fecling of Miss 
Pettengill was one of eheor vexation at 
being summoned from a comfortable 
bed to witness an ordinary Winter land- 
scape; but the expression of Clara’s 
face, as she pointed with an air of tri- 
umph to the scene, disarmed her. An- 
other look at the child's burning face 
opencd a new train of thought. The 
transition from one extreme of feeling 
to another is rapid. And the transition 
waa made. 

“Are you not glad I called you?” 
she asked, a3 if certain what the reply 
would be. 

“Very glad—very glad, indeed,” was 
the honest response. 

‘As soon as she could do so without 
appearing to be too precipitate, Miss 
Pettengill put Clara back in bed, and 
retraced her steps to her own room, her 
tecth chattering with the cold while 
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she repeated, “ Very glad—very glad, 
indeed.—What have I been doing?” 
she continued. “I have come near 
ruining the child. Where were my 
eyes? Of what was I thinking? I 
have kept her altogether too much : she 
must have moro play, moro sliding 
down-hill, more tumbles in the snow, 
more games. I will take her into the 
Kitchen, and she shall learn how pies 
and krullers are made. I am yet in 
time.” 

It is with satisfaction I record the 
change in affairs, It would not be at 
all to my taste to write the history of a 
little girl of eight, addicted to rousing 
honest people from their beds at day- 
break of a cold morning in January, to 
show them the sheen of the moonlight, 
or the glitter of the morning-star, 
though both are doubtless very fine in 
their way. 

Clara soon learned to enjoy outdoor 
sports, She grew hardy and robust; 
none of her companions were more en- 
during or more fond of play. She re- 
mained always slight in person, and her 
complexion never changed from a clear 
pale, That, however, was natural. She 
enjoyed good health ond firm nerves, 
and she had, very generally, to be called 
more than once in the morning, instead 
of lying awake an hour before day- 
light. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


‘THE BATTLE OF SCOTENSKOPFT. 


‘As time advanced—and we are now 
on to the second Winter—it produced a 
very unhappy effect on Bill Iolt. Hehad 
become, from an easy, accommodating, 
-r, morose, and 
furious of temper. It was owing prin- 
cipally to Harry Ellsworth. This lad, 
taking lis cue from the sermon his 
father launched at the head of the 
young widow, commenced, entirely for 
his own amusement, a scrics of petty 
persecutions of little Bill. Te could do 
this with greater freedom, because Bill 
was the elder by more than a year, and 
it did not look like persecution. But 








Bill was a puny, delicate child, and 
Harry strong,.robust, and large of his 
age, At last Bill began to resort to the 
ordinary defence of the weaker. He 
would throw sticks or stones, or any 
thing he could Iny his hand on, at his 
enemy, which gave Harry an excuse for 
severe retalintion—all, of course, un- 
known to the principal of the Select 
School, 

On one occasion Bill Tolt had been 
stung to madness by being thrown into 
a snow-bank by [larry Ellsworth, in the 
presence of several girls—among whom 
was the little Virginia—who all joined 
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turned silently down the hill toward 
their homes, while the boarders were 
marshalled into the house. 

No such scene ever occurred before in 
the annals of the Select School. What 
a commentary on human passions! 
After all the careful training, the kind 
teachings, the excellent instructions, the 
moral lessons, the select readings from 
our Grecian philosopher! A single 
spark had fired the magazine, and the 
passions were aflame. 

A few years ago, when all Europe was 
in a quiescent state, we were told by the 
worthy members of our Peace Societies 
that, uader the enlightened and Chris- 
tianized spirit of the age, ware were 
thenceforth impossible, ‘The era of 
peace and good-will had begun, and 
was always to continue; for should, by 
any chance, a difficulty arise, it would 
speedily be settled by friendly arbitra- 
ment. 

Just a8 this highly satisfactory judg- 
ment was proclaimed, a speck of trouble 
appeared in the Enst, which soon in- 
volved Russia and the Turk, with 
France, England, and Sardinia, in a 
Dloody contest, Rapidly followed the 
fight of Austria with France and Italy, 
succeeded by the brutal raid of Prussia 
to rob Denmark. Then came the furi- 
ous contest between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, Italy and the Gormun states. All 
Europe was ablaze, and the Peace So- 
ciety confounded. 

It was the fight of Scotenskopft over 
again, only on a more enlarged and 
sanguinary scale. 

Who will tell me how strife and 
Hlooushed shall in yery practice be end- 
ed? Iwill call such a one Doctor of 
the Divine ! 


All this time, little Bill Holt was 
lying on the snow insensible. He came 
near being left there; for the origin of 
the fight was soon lost sight of in the 
fury of the contest. 

Mr. Pettengill discovered him, as ho 
turned to bring up the rear, after the 
field had been vacated. Nobody had 
thought of Bill, It is curious enough, 
but true. 
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‘The schoolmaster took the boy in his 
arms—he was very light—and carried 
him into the house, and placed Lim on 
his own bed; then he applied such re- 
storatives as were at hand. 

Bill presently opened his eyea. Be- 
fore he did so, Mr. Pettengill had op- 
portunity to remark how frail and at- 
tenuated he was. His face, always 
pale, was perfectly bloodless. His 
ie wero closed, and the long black 
and dark eyebrows contrasted 
ae with the extreme whitences 
of the forehead and cheeks, No one 
could tell that he was squint-cyed now. 
His features were regular, and struck 
Mr. Pettengill, as he bent over him, as 
having great beauty. 

“Tam all right, ma; don't you ery,” 
were his first words, uttered with diffi- 
culty. 

Shortly he seemed to discover where 
he was, and tried to get up; but Mr. 
Pettengill prevented him. 

“You must lie quite still, till you are 
better,” he said, 

“Iam well enough,” replied Bill; 
“and mother will be anxious if I stay 
away any longer.” 

“What was the matter?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Oh, nothing much.” 

“Has any one been hurting you?” 

“Me? No, indeed 1” 

Bill would have died rather than 
make any complaint. 

“Very extraordinary,” muttered Mr. 
Pettengill. 

A little while after, Tom Castleton 
came in to sce Bill; and, finding the boy 
still anxious to go, offered to draw him 
home on his sled, This was declined, 
though Bill did not object to Tom’s 
going along just for com, ‘but after 
thoy had got a little way, he grew faint, 
and was willing to accept Tom’s offer, 
which was renewed. 

Bill stayed home from school a week, 
and Tom used to go and see him every 
day. He was surprised to find him so 
intelligent ; but he was terribly shocked 
to discover what a bitter fellow he was, 
and how desperately he would taik. 
Tom could not help being attracted 
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Tom, Certainly ; I will do my best. 
What is more, I will speak to father. 

Bill. What do you think I am after? 

Tom, I um sure I can’t tell. 

Bill. I want a situation in Abbott's 
soap und candle establishment. 

Tom, Why, Bill, what possesses you? 

Bill: (fiercely). 1 will tell you, Tom: 
to make money. 

Tom. And how do you expect to 
muke money that way ? 

Bill. That’s my secret. I tell you my 
object, and ask you to help me. You 
are the only living soul I would ask, if 
I starved to death, 

Tom. Nonsense, Bill! When will you 
get ovcr talking such stuff? 

Bill. Not till I get even with some 
people. 

Tom, I think we can manage this 
easily enough. Mr. Abbott is one of 
my father’s patients. 

Bill, You will try? 

Tom, Right away. What sort of a 
place do you wish 

Bill, 1 don’t cari 
to get inside the est: 

Tom was as good as his word. By 
int of his importunity, the Doctor was 
forced to set seriously to work; and 
the result was, word was sent to Bill 
that he could come as soon as he liked, 
on a trifling weekly stipend, hardly 
sufficient to give lim food and lodg- 
ing. 

It was the first time, in the boy's ree- 
olle n, that he ever felt a sensation 
of joy. ere was freedom at last. 

Te had now to satisfy his mother. 
Tt was not very difficult, Le was old 
enough to carn his living; and it was 
time to begin. This was undeniable. 
He would come often to see her. Before 
long she could go to New York, and 
keep house for him, How delightful! 

Bill had acquired an excellent Eng- 
lish education, Following his tastes, 
he had, the last year, devoted himself 
to chemistry. It delighted the heart 
of Mr. Pettengill to have a pupil so 
thoroughly intent on studs 

The day of his deliverance had come. 

It was a pleasant morning, about the 
middle of May, that Dill, with knapsack 
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thrown over his shoulders, started for 
New York. 

His mother watched him from the 
window till he turned the corner, She 
hnd not spoken a word of caution or 
advice to him, about the city-life to 
which he was going. She knew per- 
fectly well it was unnecessary. She 
did desire to allude to his religious 
feclings; but she was afraid. Some- 
thing in Bill's manner repelled her. 
But as she threw her arms around him, 
she whispered, “May the Holy Spirit 
be your comforter !” 

Bill started as if something had stung 
him. Kissing his mother hastily, he left 
the house. 

It would have been easy enough for 
him to take the train (the railway was 
now finished), by which he could reach 
town in tlirce quarters of an hour. His 
mood, however, was to walk. He want- 
ed four or five hours’ sharp exercise to 
settle his feelings and bring his thoughts 
into another channel. 

He pursued his way slowly toward 
the main road, Before reaching it, he 
turned into a street which ran parallel 
with it, and walked on till he came op- 
posite the church of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession. 

A church-spire means a great many 
things, I always say that to myself 
when I see one. 

In the city it means embellishment, 
rivalry, social gatherings, flirtations, 
marriages, wedding-partice, deaths, and 
rials, It means ambition for distinc- 
tion for superior holiness, for promi- 
nence in church-government, for ad- 
mniration and applause. 

It means, moreover, that we are selfish 
and corrupt in our daily practice; but 
there is something, once a-week, we can 
point to as an oflset. 

In the country t reh-spire has 
fewer of these siguitications. On the 
frontiers none of them. There it means 
ependence on God and the neces 
to acknowledge it. 

But everywhere—in country, 
and wilderness—a chureli-spire is a con- 
fession that there is anxiety about what 
will come hereafter. 
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‘We walk amid the currents of actions left undone, 

‘The germs of deeds that wither, before they see the sun. 
For every sentence uttered, a million more are dumb : 
Men’s lives are chains of chances, and History their sum. 


m 


Not he, the Syracusan, but each enpurpled lord 
Must eat his banquet under the hair-suspended sword ; 
‘And one swift breath of silence may fix or change the fate 
OF him whose force is building the fabric of a Btate. 


m1 


‘Where o'er the windy uplands the slated turrets shine, 
Duke August ruled at Gotha, in Castle Friedenstein,— 

‘A handsome prince and courtly, of light and shallow heart, 
No better than he should be, but with a taste for Art. 


Iv. 


‘The fight was fought at Jena, eclipsed was Prussia’s sun, 
And by the French invaders the land was overrun ; 

But while the German people were silent in despair, 
Duke August painted pictures, and curled his yellow hair. 


v 


Now, when at Erfurt gathered the ruling royal clan, 
Themselves the humble subjects, their lord the Corsican, 
Each bade to ball and banquet the sparor of his line: 
Duke August with the others, to Castle Friedenstein, 


Vv. 


‘Then were the larders rummaged, the forest-staga were slain, 

‘The tuns of oldest vintage showered out their golden rain ; 

‘The towers were bright with banners—but all the people said : 
“We, slaves, must feed our master—would God that he were dead!” 


vo. 


‘They drilled the ducal guardsmen, men young and straight and tall, 
To form a double column, from gate to castle-wall ; 

And as there were but fifty, the first must wheel away, 

Fall in boyond the others, and lengthen the array. 
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‘The corridor was vacant, the windows full of sun; 
He stole within the midmost, and primed afresh his gun; 
‘Then stood, with all his senses alert in ear and eye 

To catch the lightest signal that showed the Emperor nigh, 


xvIL 


A sound of wheels: a silence: the muffled sudden jar 

Of guards their arms presenting: footstep mounting far, 
‘Then nearer, briskly nearer—a footstep, and alone! 

And at the farther portal appeared Napoleon ! 


xvim. 


Alone, his hands behind him, his firm and massive head 
‘With brooded plans uplifted, he came with measured tread : 
And yet, those feet had shaken the nations from their poise, 
‘And yet, that will to shake them depended on the boy's! 


mx, 


With finger on the trigger, the gun held hunter-wise, 

His rapid heart-beats sending the blood to brain and eyes, 
The boy stood, firm and deadly—another moment’s space, 
And then the Emperor enw him, and halted, face to face. 


x. 


‘A mouth as cut in marble, an eye thet pierced and stung 
‘As might » god’s, all-secing, the soul of one so young: 
‘A look thst read his secret, that lamed his callow will, 
‘That inly emiled, and dared him his purpose to fulfil! 


Boom 


‘As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting all, 
Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless musket’s fall ; 


Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but, pale and cold as stone, 


Saw pass, nor look bebind him, the calm Napoleon. 


xm, 


And these two kept their secret; but from that day began 
The sense of fate and duty that made the boy a man; 
And still he lives to tell it—and, better, lives to say : 

“ God’s purposes were grander: He thrust me from His way!” 
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urally to what is odorologically good 
and sweet? Not always. A youth of 
an Iersclitish family came into ovr 
house, last winter, so rankly scented 
with musk, that the whole place, from 
garret to kitchen, suffered for twenty- 
four hours. This youth evidently de- 
lighted in musk, or at least thought it 
an unobjectionable odor ; and Idare say 
his parents thought so, too. For the 
worst of it is, we don’t perceive our own 
disagreeable odors, 'Tobacco-smokers 
don’t; onion and garlic eaters don’t; 
stable-boys don’t, Druggists don't know 
how their stores smell, nor cobblers over 
their lapstones in their unventilated lit- 
tle back workshops, nor keepers of 
cheap boarding-houses where cabbage is 
cooked or salt-fish, Was it in the city 
of Cologne that a tourist counted seven- 
ty different stenches? Then some re- 
former must have convinced the people 
of the offence, who forthwith set up the 
manufacture of Cologne-water as an 
antidote, I am convinced that the 
sense of smell must be educated like the 
other senses. Vulgar men and women 
may be as easily known by the qualities 
of their perfumes as by their dress or 
conversation. 

Personal perfumes, if used at all, 
should be so subdued as to be just per- 
ceptible, and should suggest fields and 
gardens rather than the perfume-shop. 
‘The faint soupron of rose or jessamine or 
lavender, that seems so natural to the 
dress of a refined lady, should date from 
the fiower-garden rather than the per- 
fumer’s counter. Roses are in better 
taste than attar of roses, just as a natu- 
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rally lovely character is better than 
church-manufactured saint. 

But flowers in some seasons are dear; 
and besides, the lovers of perfumes need 
something in the way of delicate ex- 
tracts which is small and portable, and 
always at hand on the toilet-table. 

The other night, st Pike's Opera- 
House, I found that every person who 
entered was presented with an advertis- 
ing e scented with one drop 
of Phalon’s “ Flor di Mayo,” a new and 
very delectable odor; and the house 
wes, as the advertisement says, “as 
odoriferous ss a flower-garden.” Iwas 
very agreeably impressed with this deli- 
cate accompaniment to Flotow’s Martha, 
and think I shall always associate the 
perfume with that tender and graceful 
music. It was s shrewd thought in 
Phalon to advertise himself in this 
pleasant way. Let the perfume-mer- 
chants aim to introduce pure flower-like 
aromas into their shops, and they will do 
something to elevate the public taste. 

At any rate, if we can't make sweet 
odors cheap and universal, let us at least 
make haste to get rid of the bad smells 
which abound in crowded places, Let 
us not only eweep our streets and clean 
our gutters and make sweet our houses, 
but keep them so clean that the most 
aristocratic noses shall find no fault. 
This will be the first work to be done 
—the pioneer work—to abolish the ill- 
odors. Then will the ground be pre- 
pared for that higher and more artistic 
attention to the thousand perfumes that 
now 

“ Waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 
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form. His face was wet with the heat 
of the day and the effort of his own 
toil, And at his back, outside of the 
ropes, was the driver of the furniture- 
car. 

‘The inventor was beginning a speech 
as L caught my first glimpse of him. 
‘He was expounding the benctit it would 
De to all mechanics if they would only 
study in their working-hours the prin- 
ciples of their trades and be intelligent 
craftsmen, There were rough men there 
and rude boys, but all listened very well 
about five minutes, and until a pert 
youngster piped up from between two 
foundry-men, “I say, you-sir! Let’s 
see that ’ere thing under the table- 
cloth.” 

It was the match and the gunpowder. 
The speech had to be stopped and the 
sheet thrown off from “Perpetch’el.” 
‘The invention stood revealed to staring 
eyes and gaping mouths—a big fly- 
wheel, already hinted at by the incon- 
siderate «drapery, a mass of whecls and 
levers and cogs and catches, just as I 
imagined it would appear. 

The voice of Mr. Crandall, now un- 
naturally high and excited, was heard 
explaining the apparatus, This lever 
was to do this, and that lever would do 
that, and this wheel would turn as that 
wheel went half-round, This fly-wheel 
was to regulate the power—this break 
to prevent too great speed—these cogs 
and catches to transfer or connect the 
motion. 

Somebody shouted, “Touch ‘er off ! 
Don’t be all day 1” and a mingled chorus 
went up of, “Go ahead!” “Let's see 
the thing work.” “Man yer brakes!” 
and so on. 

Serene umid the storm, I beheld the 
inventor push at one lever and pull at 
another. And while he was doing this, 
I saw Mrs. Crandall shove herself 
through to the ropes behind his back— 
yet not so far forward as to be seen if 
he should tum around. 

Still the pushing and the pulling 
went on, the fly-whecl was whirled 
around, and the thing began to move. 
A great silence fell on the throng, They 
bolicld 4 power which was not steam— 
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but which would do the same work, 
without fire and fuel, without explosion, 
without attention, without a stop. And 
the master-mechanic stepped back, and 
folded bis arms, as if earth had little 
left to give him, I began to bear an 
incipient “hurrah!” from the more 
enthusiastic. 

But even as I looked, I fancied that 
the fly-wheel moved slower. Another 
moment, and I was sure of it. “Its 
stopping, blame it all!” muttered a 
respectable mechanic at my side. And, 
“Hi, Bill!” yelled a boy, “it’s playin’ 
out!” 

There was no longer any doubt. The 
fly-whcel had given the motion, and the 
motion would soon cease! Crandall 
stood specchless, I looked for the 
policeman ; but some person bad prob- 
ably asked him to take a drink, and, 
fearful of squalls on the inventor's hori- 
zon, he had accepted. 

And now the bad blood of an Ameri- 
can mob was fuirly raised. “It’s all a 
— sell! Smash the cussed thing!” 
shouted a fireman on the right, pushing 
towarils the ropes, 

With that Abraham Crandall lost the 
look of blank dismay which he had 
worn, 

“Don’t you do it!” he cried, at the 
top of his poor broken lungs. “I 
worked twenty years on that, and it did 
go well. I know every bit of it, all 
through. It won't stop altogether— 
Tm sure it won't.” But even as he 
spoke it went slower and slower, and 
the crowd became more and more an- 
gry. Yet, I say it to their credit, they 
‘were more enraged at the helpless dumb 
machine than at the man who made it. 
Nevertheless, a turnip-top flew over the 
throng, und struck Crandall on tho 
cheek. 

“You mean, cowardly wretches!” 
shrieked Mrs, Crandall, from behind, 
and proceeding to supply them 
with epithets more ceustic than cour- 
teous, when her husband heard her, apd 
turocd around. 

“No, no! Sarah,” he said—and there 
was something in his voice that made 
every one listen—“ Pm a disgraced man, 
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whatever might be the result of my 
observations, 

Sr. de Gogorza had intended to ac- 
company me, and accordingly mace 
preparations for the expedition ; but he 
finally resolved to remain at Panama, 
Sr. Atilano del Rio, appointed by the 
Government to accompany me, also 
declined ; so that my only companions 
were Messrs, Julio de Gogorza, secre- 
tary; Manuel Velez of Panama, clerk; 
Joln Williams of Boston, cook; and 
Rafael Martinez of Monteria, servant. 

On the 12th of January, 1866, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, I embarked with 
my companions in a little sloop that 
had been chartered to carry us to Pino- 
gana, the last village to be met with on 
the river Tuyra. 

On the 14th we arrived at Boca Chica, 
within the Gulf of San Miguel, and an- 
chored, to wait for the flood-tide, which 
rises in the Gulf cighteen feet and two 
inches, an which affords an easy nayi- 
gation up the river Tuyrn, With this 
tide we passed through the Boca Chica 
into the so-called Gulf of Boca Chica, a 
sort of lagoon ut the mouths of the 
Tuyra and Savanas, of about six miles 
long by three broad, and with from six 
to fiftcen fathoms of water at low tide. 
Passing up this Gulf in a northeasterly 
direction, we reached, on the morning 
of the 15th, Chepigana, a village of 
some five unired inhabitants, on the 
southwest banks of the Tuy’ 

Tere we were obliged to wait for an- 
other flood-tide, und here also I deliv- 
cred to Sr. Herazo, aleade of the district, 
a despatch from the President of the 
State, appointing him a commissioner 
to uccompany me. Like Sr. del Rio, 
however, he had no mind to go, and 
excused himself by alleging the neces- 
sity of a certain other journey, and his 
little influence over the Indians; who, 
he added, had threatened to bum the 
Mazes on the Tuyra, if any more ex- 
peditions should go up. 

I began my obvervations at Chepi- 
gana, there being several known cleva- 
tions at hand to serve as a basis fora sub- 
sequent triangulation, although my in- 
structions only required me to do 60 at 
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Pinogana, at the head of sloop-naviga- 
tion on the Tuyra, 

With the flood-tide we proceeded, 
ascending the Tuyra, sixteen miles east- 
southeast, in six hours, The river i 
mile wide at Chepigana, but at the end 
of this tidc’s journey was only a quarter 
of a mile. For the first nine miles it 
has from four to six fathoms at low 
water; at the end of that distance, a 
bar or shallow fills the channel all the 
way across for about a mile in length. 
This is composed cf mud and sand, 
which has not time to get out of the 
river's mouth between the tides, and 
thus settles here. The current at this 
Point runs about two miles an hour 
each way. 

Very curly on the 16th we passed the 
mouth of the Chucunaque, which hero 
enters the Tuyra from the north. This 
river, which is a considerable one, bas 
its source in the Cordilleras, opposite 
Caledonia, whence the unhappy expedi- 
tion of Licut. Strain sct out; he had 
the misfortune to find it in his path and 
follow it, thinking that it was the &: 
vanas, Its course has a general south- 
erly direction, and it receives the waters 
of the west of the Cordilleras, with 
which it runs nearly parallel for more 
than forty miles, Its junction with the 
Tuyra is in longitude 80° 6’ 40” west 
from Paris, latitude 8° 9’ north, 

Onc mile southeast of the mouth of 
the Chucunaque is Real de Santa Maria, 
situated in the angle which the south- 
west bank of the Tuyra forms with the 
east bank of the river Pirri, which also 
flows into the Tyra from the south 
This village, of some five hundred i 
habitants, was the ancient capital of the 
province of Darien, where ruled for forty 
years the Governor Ariza, the author of 
the documents and map indicating the 
Pass of the Punusa, which I was now 
‘on my way to examine, 

At night, on the 16th, we arrived at 
Pinogana, a cof syme four hundred 
inhabitants, likewise built on the south- 
west bank of the river, which at this 
place is a hundred and twenty metres 
(about one hundred and thirty yards) 
wide, This village, the last one on tho 
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tignan, which he liked extremely, and 
passed! the bottle for me to help myself, 
which I did, as did the others; and old 
Falander translated the following senti- 
ment: “This morning I had no idea of 
secing you in my village; but since God 
has brought you to my house, I yield to 
‘His will, and am content.” 

The gentlemanly conduct of this man, 
who seemed to be acquainted with the 
customs of our civilization, surprised 
me exceedingly ; for I had never seen 
such a thing among the other Indians 
with whom I had treated, either in that 
part of America or in the North; and 
his submission to the will of the All- 
Powerful, und the sentiments of satisfac 
tion that he expressed at having me in 
his house, assured me of the result of 
the council, and that I should have no 
opposition in prosecuting my explora- 
tion. 

After dinner, I took a walk in the 
village, making acquaintances and con- 
stantly inquiring about what inost in- 
terested me—the Pass to Cacarica. I 
soon learned that they had a path to go 
to the river Caquirri (Cacarica), where 
they went to hunt, and returned the 
same day. 

It was about nine o'clock when I be- 
took myself to my hammock, A. short 
time afterward I was called by one of 
my Pinogana men, who understood 
something of the Indian language, who 
said, “The thing is going badly ; there 
was a meeting on the shore, where it 
was said that you should not go to 
Caquirri; that they would not oppose 
your march, but would try to mislead 
you in wrong paths. The Lele is at the 
head of the opposition,” 

This news did not much disturb me; 
for to mislead me would not be so easy. 
Nevertheless, I did not want to lose 
time in useless wanderings with them, 
or in cutting new roads which would 
detain me some (lays more than to go 
by the track already clear, I resolved 
to gain the friendship of the Lele, who 
I knew had much influence over the 
People. 

The moon was bright, and I started 
at once for his house, which I reached 
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in ten minutes, He received me with 
every indication of pleasure, and or 
dered chocolate to be made, which he 
offered us with cordiality. We talked 
for a long time, and, after having ar- 
ranged that I should stand as god- 
father, the next day, to his son, some 
ten months old, we parted excellent 
friends, The next day we went again 
early to bis honse, where his son was 
paptized. I named bim Louis Napo- 
leon, putting him under the protection 
of sovereigns both in heaven and on 
earth, 

From this time my compadre the Lele 
was my sincere friend, and all obstacles 
to my enterprise disappeared. The 
meeting at the house of the chief took 
place at mid-day ; but the deliberation, 
in which my compadre took the lead, 
was very short; and at its termination 
the chief said, that to give me a proof 
of his good-will and desire to assist me, 
he would not only permit me freely to 
pass, but would send with me his broth- 
er the Lele, one of his nephews, and 
three of his most trusty men, and that 
if T needed people to carry my baggage, 
he would put them at my service. In 
truth, the conduct of this chief aston- 
ished me, and I could not refrain from 
giving him a shake of the hand in ac- 
knowledgment of his gencrous treat- 
ment. 

Every thing was arranged for setting 
out on the following day; and on the 
26th of January, at 9 a. a1, we began 
our first day's journcy by land. We 
crossed the river Paya, and took its left 
bank, which we followed for about a 
mile, when we left it and took the In- 
dian-path, which led in a southeasterly 
direction over the tops of some low 
hills, leaving to the left hand a flat that 
extended to the foot of the Cordilleras, 
and through which ran the river Paya 
in a general direction from east to west. 

A great number of the Indians accom- 
panied us for more than an hour, firing 
their guns from time to time in token 
of their gladness, 

We walked for about four hours, and 
camped on the bank of a orcek, where 
we made some ranches, in case there 
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they for me, and this is the whole mys- 
tery of my friendly relations with thom.” 

On the ist of February we returned 
to Pinogana after fourteen days’ ab- 
sence from this village; the news of 
the discovery of the passage, which I 
caused to be attested before the govern- 
ment attorney by all the Pinogana 
men who had accompanied me, was re- 
ceived with joy, and we had the pleas- 
ure of attending several balls which 
were given for us during the time that 
we were obliged to spend awaiting the 
ailing of a vessel for Panama. 

On my arrival at Panama, I commu- 
nicated the fortunate result of my ex- 
ploration to Schor de Gogorza, who 
heard of it with pleasure, though I 
well understood that he would have 
much preferred the existence of a pas- 
age by the Punusa, 

Without losing an instant, I wrote 

my report and made a map showing the 
course of the rivers and the road I had 
followed, which I handed to Senor de 
Gogorza, that they miyht be published 
immediately, which he promised me 
should be done. 
.viug thus concluded the work for 
I had been sought, I returned 
reached Monteria March 6th, 
after an absence of two months and a 
half. 

Senor de Gogorza, with this discovery 
‘and the positive knowledge of a prac- 
ticable route for an interoceanic canal, 
went to the United States, where he re- 
ceive, both from the Government at 
Washington and from persons of influ- 
ence ia commercial circles, a most 
favorable reception and offers of co- 
operation in the opening of this great 
cosmopolitan way of communication, 


























For months I had heard no news 
concerning the Darien business, when 
on the 19th of January, 1867, at two 
o'clock in the morning, I was aroused, 
at Monterin, by the same Sr. Atilano 
del Rio, then prefect of Panama, who 
toll me that an American war steamer 
awaited me in the port of Cispata, hav- 
ing been sent from Colon on purpose to 
bring me. 
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Seftor del Rio gave me a letter from 
Befior de Gogorza, in which he said 
that he had made certain arrangements 
with a Mr. Spooner of the United 
States, for carrying into effect the open- 
ing of a canal by the Paya passage, but 
that before presenting this great enter- 
prise to the public, it was decided that 
@ verification of my work was neces- 
sary; that for that purpose two govern- 
ment engineers, Messrs, Robinson and 
R.E. Holter of the Coast Survey, had 
been appointed, and that he was wait- 
ing for me to go on this new expedi- 
tion. 

‘As when first summoned, so again at 
this time I abandoned my concerns on 
the Sinu, to attend to this important 
work, and on the 21st, at 5 Pp. o., I em- 
Darked on the gunboat “Saco,” Lieut. 
Commander Henry Wilson commanding, 
the courtesy and kindness of whom, a8 
well as of Lieut.-Commander William 
Whitchead, executive officer, and the 
other officers, cause me to remember @ 
most agreeable voyage. I had the 
pleasure of mecting on board Mr. R. E. 
Holter, one of the engineers who had 
come to verify my observations, with 
whom I had long and pleasant conversa- 
tions on the suhiject. 

We arrived at Colon on the afternoon 
of the 23d, and had the unhappiness to 
learn that, one hour before our arrival, 
Mr. Spooner had embarked with Mr. 
Robinson, the principal engincer, who 
had been taken very ill with fever, a 
circumstance which broke up the in- 
tended exploration. I learned also that 
a misunderstanding hetween Mr. Spoon- 
er and Senor de Gogorza had influenced 
the return of the former to New York, 
with the intention, as he told several 
persons, of coming again within a few 
months for the same purpose, but with 
a different organization, 

I returned immediately, and since 
then have heard nothi 
terprise, except th March of the 
same year, 1867, after the return of Mr, 
Spooner to the United States, tho-eub- 
ject was before Congress. 

For nearly a year past I have been 
without news of Sefor de Gogorza, and 
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can be maintained in the crowded 
world that dwells in the “ waters below 
the earth.” The sea has its lions, its 
tigers, and wolves, as well as the earth 
above, its crocodiles and gigantic snakes, 
which daily sally forth to seck their 
prey and murder whole races; it has 
its medusm and polypi, which spread 
their nets unceasingly for smaller fr 
while whales, and their kindred, sw: 
low millions of minute beings at a sin- 
gle gulp, swordfish and sea-bears hunt 
the giants of the lower world, and 
‘wretched parasites wait their oppor- 
tunity to enter the futty coats of huge 
monsters. Every thing is hunting, 
chasing, and murdering, but there is 
heard no merry “Tally Ho!” no war- 
cry encourages the weary combatants; 
no groan of pain, no shout of victory 
ever breaks the dread silence. The 
battles are fought in dumb passion, and 
no sound accompanies the fierce con- 
flict but the splash of foaming waters 
and the last spasmodic effort of the 
wounded victim. 

Can we wonder, then, that from time 
immemorial the sea has been peopled 
by the learned and the ignorant alike 
with marvels of every kind? It is the 
good fortune of travellers, and espe- 
cially of those who “go down to the 
great deep,” to be either determined 
that all they have seen must needs be 
unique, unheard of and marvellous, or 
disposed to follow the nil admirari doc- 
trine, and to insist that they have never 
met with any thing which was not per- 
fectly familiar to them already from 
previous knowledge, or at least very 
easily accounted for by their superior 
mind. Vanity induces the former to 
magnify, selflove teaches the other to 
diminish all they have scen, and thus 
littleness of mind unfits both fur cor- 
rect observation and candid reports, 
‘The ancients, with their very limited 
knowledge of the sca and its life, very 
natura'ly transferred the features of the 
world above to that below the watcrs, 
and their lively imagination peopled 
the ocean with all the animals that were 
familiar to their cyes. There were sea- 
horses and gca-lions, poisonous sca-hares 
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and ravenous sea-wolves, sea-swine, and 
even sea-locusts, There was the Chilon, 
with a man’s head, living frugally on 
nothing but his own viscous humors; 
and there was the Balena, not 0 very 
like to a whale, and most cruel to its 
mate. There were thoso real wonders 
of the sea, the Dolphins, who swam 
about with their babies at the breast, 
and their eyes in their blade-bones, who 
dug graves for their deceased parents 
and, friends, followed them in funeral 
procession, and buried them in subma- 
rine graveyards out of the way of the 
fishes. ‘There was that strange fish, the 
Dies, with two wings and two legs, 
which in the perfect state lived only for 
a day. There was the Phoca, another 
oceanic brute, who was perpetually 
fighting with his wife until he killed 
her, Always remaining in the same 
spot, where he had murdered one wife, 
he disposed of her body and took 
another, thus playing Henry VIIL to a 
series of wives, until he cither died 
himaclf, or found a mate who was a 
mateh for him. 

But these were only the teachings of 
that despised science, Natural History. 
Of far greater interest to the nation, 
and-of deeper concern for their future 
welfare, were the legends of the god- 
like shepherds, a Protcus, a Nereus, 
and a Glaucus, who tended the aquatic 
flocks of Neptune, and were endowed 
with marvellous powers, We have all 
seen those classic bas-relief, in which 
the great Poseidon is accompanied by 
monsters, half-horses, half-fishes, while 
others wear partly the semblance of 
men, and blow trumpets made of huge 
shells with such terrible force, and such 
fearful sound, that their notes calmed 
the stormy sea! These hippocampi, 
sometimes provided with cloven fect 
and Iong tails, and then again covered 
all over with scales, and of the c: 
of the sea, were favorite forms 
some of the greatest sculptors of an- 
tiquity, like Myron and Scopas; and 
yet it is held doubtful whether they 
Were altogether the offipring of poetic 
or artistic inspiration. Naturalists, as 
well as artists, have been led to think 
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nearly standing upright as long as the 
instrument is played, to which they 
listen with unmistakable pleasure. It 
is not so very long since one of this 
remarkable race came every day for six 
weeks from the waters of the Meditor- 
ranean, to take her rest under the divan 
of a custom-house officer in Smyrna. 
‘The latter had tamed her, and placed 
a few rough planks at the distance of 
about three fect from the water's edge 
under his couch, and on these boards 
the seal loved to rest for several hours, 
giving vent to her delight, oddly enough, 
ina profusion of sighs like those of a 
suffering man. She ate readily the rico 
and the bread which were offered her, 
though she scemed to have some trouble 
in softening the former sufficiently to 
swallow it with ease, After an absence 
of several days, the affectionate crea- 
turo reappeared with a young one under 
the arm, but a month later she plunged 
one day, frightened, into the water, and 
was never seen again. 

Nearly about the same time, another 
seal appeared suddenly in the very midst 


AT HOME 


Ta home-life of Paris is a thing 
with which few Americans become ac- 
quaint:d. 

The ordinary tourist, who rushes 
about from one Continental city to an- 
other, in the headlong manner for which 
Americans are celebrated, returns to his 
native Iand with no moro idea of the 
interior life of the Parisian than be 
would have if he had never heen there. 
Indeed, he not unfrequently jumps to 
the conclusion that there is no home-life 
in Paris at all. He secs so many people 
outdoors so continually—sitting on the 
iron chairs, reading, in the Champs 
Elysces, and on the Boulevards, and 
everywhere—thronging the strects, gayly 
attire, and so evidently bent on pleas- 
ure, recreation, not business—so many 
Indies, so many children, so many serv- 
ants—n never-intermitting crowd of 
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of the port of Constantinople, undis- 
turbed by the number of caiques dash- 
ing to and fro, and the noise of a thou- 
sand vessels with their crows and their 
passengers, One day the boat of the 
French legation was crossing over to 
Pora, londed with wine for the ambas- 
sador. A drunken sailor was sitting 
astride on the cask, and singing bois- 
terously, when all of a sudden the seal 
raised himself out of the water, seized 
the sailor with his left arm, and threw 
himself with his prey back into the 
waves, He reappeared at some dis- 
tance, still holding the man under his 
fin, as if wishing to display his agility, 
and then sank once more, leaving the 
frightened, sobered sailor, to make his 
way back to the boat. Surely, nothing 
more than one such occurrence was need- 
ed to give rise to the many romances of 
former ages; if the same, even, had hap- 
pened in carlier days, the scal would 
have been a beautiful Nereid, who, hav- 
ing conceived a passion for the hapless 
sailor, had risen to take him down to 
her palace under the waves, 


IN PARIS. 


strollers and gazers, unmistakably 
French,—that it is no wonder he con- 
cludes the people of Paris live out-of 
doors, take their meals at restaurants, 
and only go under a roof at bed-time. 

It is true that the French have a 
never-faltering faith in the beneficence 
of the open air. In pleasant weather, 
no French mother permits her children 
to remain indoors, Outdoors is the 
place for children, say the Parisians; 
and out they go, early in the morning, 
accompanied by nurse, and out they 
stay till the daylight is done, and the 
darkness falls (or ay much darkness as 
ever falls on the brightly-lighted streets 
of Paris) ; only coming in at meal-times 
for s brief siance about tho family- 
board. 

It is true that the Parisian believes 
there is champagne in the air, and goes 
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AN IMAGINARY 
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CONVERSATION, 


(ene cmizy oF Mex ; THE SOLDIER: THE PREACHER.) 


The Chief of Men. No. 

The Soldier (smiling). How squarely you 
say it, Chief! Why not? 

Chief. Toey claim it on the ground that 
the country owes it to him. Nonsense! We 
owe the country whatever we can do for it. 
‘The United States owes no favors. It owes 
money, and pays it in apecie. 

The Preacher (to the Chief, who silently 
proffers a cigar). No, I thank you, Chief. I 
have no such vices. 

Chief. No vices, no virtues, 

Preacher. No such vices, I said. None 
that—that emell. But plenty of others, Chief. 
Only I keep them as Kit Burns does his rats, 
to kill, not to pamper. 

Soldier. To Kill on exhibition, then? 
That’s what Mr. Burns does, and what St. 
Simeon Stylites did. Are you the chief of 
sinners, Preacher? 

’reacher. Come across some day and hear 
me, You'll see soon enough whether it’s 
mine or other people's sins that I pitch 
into! 

Soldier. But, Chief, on what principle are 
you going to choose officcholders ? 

Chief. First: He who wants office shan’t 
have it. 

Soldier, The first shall be last. 

Preacker. That phrase is not in the Bible. 
“If any desire to be first, he eball be last,” 





‘Suldier. Let that be known, Chief, and 
you'll move ina solitude. But as the candi- 
dates run away from you, they'll look over 
their shoulders, co that you can see who it is 
that’s trying to avoid office. 

Preacher, Et fugit ad salices.” 

Soldier. Why, Preacher, can you talk 
Chinook ? I thought it was ouly we fron 
ticrsmen and the Indians who know that. 

Preacher, That isn’t Chinook, Soldier— 
unless the Chinook jargon was taken bodily 
I remember Father de Smet 
telling me that there aro words of Latin deri- 
vation in it though. The passage refers to a 
young lady who ran away in liko manner, on 
Purpose to be caught. But, Chief, you gave 
a rule not for choosing, but for rejecting. 
How will you choose? 





Chief. By business qualifications, 

Preacher, But would you choose soldiers 
for business qualifications ? 

Chicf. If they were to do business. 

Soldier. But there's a soldier in the War 
Department. 

Chief. We isn't there as a soldier. He's 
there as a Clerk—and a first-rate clerk 
he is. 

Soldier, It's my opinion that good officers 
will make good rulers, He who can obey 
can command. 

Preacher. But, Soldier, on what principle 
do you put rulers over the American people? 
The American theory makes the people the 
sovereigns and the officeholders the servants, 

Soldier. Well, Preacher, out of thine own 
mouth—or at least out of thine own book, I 
will judge thee, No man can serve two 
masters. Fifteen million times less can we 
serve thirty millions. Wherefore the office- 
holder can’t be the servant of the people. 

Chief. Officeholders are the clerks of the 
Tnited States. 

Soldier, The President ? 

Chief. Yes. Me is the Chief Clerk of the 
United States. 

Preacher. That reminds me of what an old 
‘Washington politician once told me. Ic said 
that the best President within his memory— 
which was a pretty long onc—was James K. 
Polk. When J asked him the reason, he said 
it was plain enough to any one who was there 
at the time—because under his administra. 
tion the business of the country was better 
done than under any other. 

Soldier. Good. And I'l bet that an equal 
number of able quartermasters under you, 
Chief, would keep the business of the govern- 
ment not only clearer of arrears and cleaner 
of rascality, than any equal number of 
“statesmen” that ean be found, but simply 
clean of arrears and rascality, 

Preacher, There is a profound philosophy 
in that, An army officer is trained to honor 
and to business. Ile is not trained to poli- 
tics or to money-making. That is, he escapes 
the two worst itches of America, and he is 
educated in just that sentiment which Amer- 
ican educations most lack, 








governing? There's © curious parallel be- 
tween the responsibilities of the American 
“govercign” and any conventional “sove- 
reign”—a far closer one than people think. 
If the king neglects his governing, his king- 
dom surely falls into disorder. Such neglect- 
ful Kings are shamed through all history. 
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Now cach of our voters bas the like respon- 

sibility, and is simply wicked if he does not 

do his governing. There are honest men 

enough left. But if they will not do their 

work, the case is hopeless. For my part, I'm 

just as ready to find out now as I ever aball be, 
Chief. We'll sce. 


ee 


THE PLAIN PATH TO SPEOIE. 


To borrow @ statistical formula, we have 
about a theory and a half in finance per eapi- 
ta for our entire population. Each eye sees 
a different landscape ip finance, as in nature, 
But all these are reducible in principle to 
four: the immediate resumptionists, the gra- 
dual resumptionists, the anti-resumptionists, 
and those who, agreeing in part with all these 
schools and entirely with none, may be called 
the eclectica ; for in finance, as well as in phi- 
losophy and the eciences, the clash of con- 
fiicting theories should result in the adoption 
of some one which, rejecting the extremes, 
should embrace the essentials of all. The 
immediate resumptionists say, the road to re- 
sumption is to resume. Mr. Greeley pro- 
claims resumption to be as purely an effort 
of the will as repentance ; but as repentance 
is preached toa wicked and gainsaying world, 
and “not many wise, not many mighty” are 
called, 60, while the Tribune thunders resume, 
nobody resumes, And why? Because we love 
money too well. Four parties are affected by 
resumption ; the Government, the banks, and 
private debtors and creditors. 

The Government owes, in debts not due, 
over two thousand millions, and in debts 
(greenbacks) payable at its own pleasure, and 
as nearly due as they will ever be, $360,000,- 
000. Resumption implies the redeeming of 
theso notes at par, in gold, as fast as pre- 
sented, for which purpose there arc in the 
Treasury about $100,000,000, Resumption 
implies that the banks are to redeem in gold 
their deposits and bills; the latter amount to 
$300,000,000, the former to an indefinite 
sum, For this they have on hand only such 
gold as they have found it convenient to hold 
a3 a commodity on speculation. Since the 
legal-tender act passed, no bank being under 
legal obligation to redeem its deposits or bills 
in specie, that article has been no more es- 
sential to its business than diamonds. To 
compel it to pay its currency and deposits 


in gold would close every bank in the coun 
try, except the few who can pay, without 
breaking, a third more on all their debts 
than they owe, 

Finally, there are the debtor and creditor 
classes, to both of which nearly all business 
yen belong in some degree. Aa to these, it 
is important to bear in mind that tac present 
is not, like all former suspensions, a mere 
suspension of specic payment, but it is a dis- 
pensation from specie indebtedness, In 1887 
and '67 evoryboly owed specie legally, but 
the coin was not to be had. Now, by virtue 
of the legal-tender net, nobody owes specie. 
All debtors owe “lawful money,” which is 
worth twenty-five per cent, less than specie. 
All creditors are entitled by law only to this 
in payment. There is no difficulty in pro- 
curing the amount of Gold which the legal- 
tenders, or private debts payable in them, 
are worth. ‘There is no scarcity of gold to 
redeem greenbacks, bank notes, or commer. 
cial paper, at the full amount they are worth 
in gold, namely, about seventy-five cents per 
dollar. The Government is doing this in its 
daily sales of gold. All brokers do it in their 
purchases of greenbacks at 75, or sales of 
gold at 133, 

‘There is no private insolvency or suspen 
sion of payments. All aro paying in full all 
they legally owe, and have been ever since 
the passage of the legal-tender act, with 
greater promptness than at any prior period. 
While our condition has been loosely desig- 
nated a suspension of payments, the phrase 
is untrue. Our condition has no facts in 
common with the suspensions of 1837 and’57, 
except that the balance of trade with Europe 
is heavily against us. An export of only 
$8,000,000 of gold, in 183%, broke nearly 
every bank in the country. An export of 
100,000,000 of gold, in 1867, loaves every 
bank solvent, Our railroads have carried 
more freight, we have mined, cast, and 























Zoega seems to have given the bent to his 
later studies, After having filled Professor. 
ships at Gicssen and Gdttingen, ho settled at 
Bonn, His most important works are: 
“The Trilogy of Aschylus” “The Epic 
Cyelus,” “The Greck Tragedies,” “Ancient 
Monuments,” ond “Grecian Mythology.” 
The last work, completed only a few years 
ago, is probably bis most important contribu- 
ton to literature, 





‘Tne Japanese author, Kioyte Bakin, has at 
last completed his novel, commenced thirty- 
éight years ago! It comprises 106 volumes, 
It is not likely that a translation will be 
made, although the original is said to illus- 
trate all classes of Japanese society, and all 
phases of Japanese life. 








Now that the rule of the Tedeschi is over 
fn Ttaly, the Italian scholars and poets begin 
to occupy themselves with the study of Ger- 
man literature. Among the recent publica- 
tions are a translation of Heine, by Zeudrini, 
which bas appeared in Milan, and a collee- 
tion of modern German lyrics, translated by 
Benedetto Prina, in Bergamo. 





Ever since Rossini’s death, the feuilletons 


of the principal journals of Europe have been 
filled with anecdotes and bon-mots which are 
taid to have occurred to, or been spoken by 
him, Since the discovery that a great many 
of these have been taken from the biogra- 
phies of Mozart, Beethoven, and other mas- 
ters, their number bas rapidly diminished. 





A .irr of Bismark, just published by 
George Hesekicl, states that when the minis- 
ter was a student in Berlin he had for his 
fellow-lodger an American named Wentworth 
Motley. ‘The latter would be instantly recog: 
nized, if his Christian name were correctly 
given: the fact is otherwise correctly stated. 





‘Mn, Saqvet Snanrs has published a “His. 
tory of the Hebrew Nation and its Litera- 
ture,” which supplies a general want, inas- 
much as it gives, in © comparatively brief 
apace, a summary of the results of modern 
research into the age and character of the 
Hebrew writings. 








Brut. & Dat, London, announce: “ The 
Indian Tribes of Guiana, their Condition and 
Habits; with rescarclies into their past bis 
tory, superstitions, legends, &c. 
W. i. Brett.” 





by the Ret 
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Ivan Tcrorxizry’s novel of Dim (smoke) 
has been translated into English—not very 
elegantly—and published by Bentley, London, 





Tus Duke of Argyll's new work on “ Pr 
meval Man” is shortly to appear, Hie 
“ Reign of Law ” has already passed through 
five editions. It is also announced that be 
will contribute an article on the island of 
Tona to Dr. Macleod’s “ Good Words.” 

Two additional literary periodicals bave 
been added to the already large list of those 
published in London—‘The Anglo-Colonial, 
a Monthly Magazine and Review for the 
Colonies,” published by Sampson Low, Son 
and Marston, and “Under the Crown; an 
Dlustrated Monthly Magazine,” published by 
Groombridge and Sons. 





‘Miss Tuackeray is the author of the 
charming story “ From an Island,” which has 
recently appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, 


“Inzigation in Southern Europe; being 
the Report of a Tour of Inspection of the 
Irrigation works of France, Spain and Italy, 
undertaken in 1867-68 for the Government 
by Licut, ©, C, Scott Moncrieff "— 
been published in London. The 
aubject is one of importance to the settlers 
in all our great territory lying between Kan- 
sas and the Pacific Occan, as well as to many 
portions of the Southern States, 








Brut & Daxr’s series of “ Representative 
Poets” commences with Milton, Burns, Long, 
fellow ; while Warne's ‘‘ Popular Poets” are 
issued in the following order—Longfellow, 
Byron, Shakespeare. 





‘Ma. Teswrso has transferred the public 
tion of hie works from the house of Moxon 
& Co—the head of which ie Mr, Payne—to 
that of Strahan & Co., 66 Ludgate Hill. One 
result of this change will be the issue of @ 
cheap popular edition of his pocms, which 
has long been desired in England. His share 
of the profits of his works, hitherto, has not 
een commensurate with their popularity. 








Turre are two noticeable features of the 
book-trade in England this season—the num- 
ber of new editions of the old classics, and 
the number of works devoted to the discus. 
sion of modern questions in religion. Among 
the former we find editions of Sydney's 
“ Arcadia,” of Skelton, Shenstone and Swift ; 
among the latter not only new editions of 










































































“Even so,” quoth Wealth, and nods 
an approving assent, 


But why do the poor cling to the 
metropolis? Because of its companion- 
ship. There they cluster together and 
hold fast to each other in one great fel- 
lewship. They sympathize with, they 
aid, one another, Watch a decrepit 
beggar. Who puts pennies in his hat? 
Children and poor people, Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


“I gm one of them!” exclaimed Bill 
Holt, standing in the full sweep of the 
maelstrom, 

‘Which one? 
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Bill did not care which, did not think 
any thing about it, except that he was 
in the metropolis to try his muscle, 
strength, and will, with the rest. He 
walked for two miles down Broadway, 
then turned to the left, in the direction 
of the East river, and kept on till he 
reached the large soap and candle e+ 
tablishment of Josiah Abbott. He en- 
tered, and, after waiting some time, was 
assigned to duty. Here we will for the 
present leave him. 


Meanwhile the widow Holt, alone in 
her humble cottage, prays morning and 
night, often at noonday, beseechingly to 
God to protect and bless and saveherboy. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘TAK RECTOR OV TIE CHURCH OF TIE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION BECOMES RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
MIRACULOUS PRESENCE. 


‘We have spoken of the changes in 
tho “Select School.” About the time 
Tom and Alf left for Round Hill, Harry 
Ellsworth and Charley Graves were sent 
up to Poughkeepsie, to be perfected in 
what is thero called “a practical com- 
anercial education "—as if young men did 
not get at the practice of trade quick 
enough and sharp enough without the 
creation of schools to teach it. 

‘The same year was a prosperous one 
for Randall the railroad contractor— 
80 prosperous, that he bought a hand- 
some house in town and furnished it in 
‘a very stylish manner, Virginia was 
sont to Madame Rosa Poss St. Gau- 
den's “Boarding and Day School for 
‘Young Ladics,” where she managed to 
unlearn all she had previously gained, 
or at least to have it 80 confused by 
new modes, that it became of little 
value to her. Tere Virginia “took 
French,” and acquired a vicious pro- 
nunciation of that tongue from the 
“best of masters,” who was a Dutch- 
man from the Strasbourg side of the 
Rhine, and who taught French at Ma- 
damo Rosa Poss St. Gauden’s, and i 
sufferably bad German at the establish- 
ment of Madame Della Parcpa Prang. 








‘With Madamo Rosa Posa St Gauden 
he was Parisian; with Madame Della 
Parepa Prang, “very high Prusse.” 

Although Clara Digby continued at 
the ‘Select School,” pursuing the course 
‘Miss Pettingill had instituted for her, 
she was not confined to her home at 
Scotenskopft, but in the vacations made 
visits to her young friends in town and 
elsewhere, whose acquaintance she form- 
ed at school, She also became ac- 
queinted with Mrs, Ferris, who was 
moving in the “very first circles,” her 
husband by his excellent business man- 
agement having made money enough to 
think of becoming a “ banker.” 

I do not believe Clara ever visited 
her when Alf was at home on vacation, 
but she had become quite intimate with 
Emily Ferris, Alf’s cousin, whom wo 
presented to the reader in an earlier 
chapter of this history, and who, it 
may be recollected, decidedly favored 
Tom Castleton’s view about the trip to 
the steamship. Clara and Emily were as 
unlike each other as any two girls can 
be; and this is why they were such good 
friends, It is always the case, you know. 
‘Mrs, Adolphus Drinker, Alf’s sister, now 
‘goes 8 good deal into polite life. Those 
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CONFLAGRATION. 


I. 


Pravixe with little children on the hearth, 
An hour ago— 
With fitful mirth 

Their gentle eyes were lighted—o, the Flame 

Like a lithe Fairy to their fancies came, 
‘Whispering soft aud low ! 


I 


All sleep : the harmless Fairy wakes and chases 
‘Across the floor and from the darkness crawls, 
Clambering up the walls, 
‘And looks into the children’s sleeping faces ! 
‘Now through the window shines 
On the dew-burden’d vines ; 
‘Then, Fiend-like, leaps 
Aloof 
Upon the roof! 
The city sleeps, 
It waves its myriad hands 
And laughs and dances, @ maniac lost from bands! 


1It, 


The scared bells ring— 
All sleepers, wakening, start 
With fluttering heart ! 
Look! the gigantic Thing, 
‘The unimprison’d Fury, tosses high 
Bloodiest arms against the frighten’d sky, 
O’er streets that glare with men! Midnight gives way 
To the flame-cradled day ! 
White Fear and red Confusion mingle cries : 
“ Arise! Arise! 
‘The city is in flame!” 
‘The hearth-born Terror keeps its hurrying march, 
‘The world aghast before, the clouds its victory-arch, 
(The Larés on their altars die, 
The wives and children fly :) 
And ashes are its fame! 
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“I seo how it is; you may let this 
man come in, I want to speak to him.” 

Willing enough to help the man if he 
had the least shadow of permission, the 
sentinel raised his rifle, and the negro 
hurried in, He moved s0 quick, and at 
the same time glanced over his shoulder 
in such a frightened manner, that I 
could not help looking into the gloom 
to see who was behind, 

‘Then I walked ona few paces, into 
the shadow of one of the ruined build- 
ings, the man following, with his cap in 
his hand. When removed out of the 
hearing of the sentinel, I said, 

“Boy, what is your name?” 

“ Antony, Massa.” 

“ What do you want to see a general 
or colonel for?” 

“I want to cross de ribber.” 

“Yes, I see; you are a runaway 
slave"—the man trembled all over as I 
said it—“and you want to get to the 
other shore to escape. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sar; I might ’s well tell de 
truf.” 

“T understand. When you get there, 
how will you get your living ?” 

“Tl work for nuffin, so I'l be free.” 

“ Will you work for me, if I will hire 
you and pay you wages?” 

“PI work fur nuffin, ef you'll lem 
me.” 

“ What's your whole name?” 

“ Antony Hunter, sar.” 

« Where do you live?” 

“Shepherdstown, Miss Shepherd's 
my missus, sar.” 

“Very well; see you never tell any 
one else what you have told me. You 
are my servant now, and need be afraid 
of no one, unless I tell you to; and I 
will sce that you are safe, if your mis- 
tress sends for you.” 

Antony followed me to my quarters, 
was put in charge of my kit and horses, 
and at once went to work with untiring 
vigor. 

‘The next day I went with the six 
companies which were ordered to Mary- 
land Heights, and bade a long farewell 
to the ruined buildings, aqueduets, and 
machinery which cumbered the river 

bank at the Ferry. 
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Antony grew rapidly into favor with 
all. Officers, privates, and servants 
were equally glad to sve his pleasant 
face. No service he could do a Yankee 
‘was too great, no labor too much. His 
strength wae prodigious; he could car- 
ry a barrel of flour, lifting it by the 
chines with his teeth ; and he was will- 
ing to put this great strength to any 
use that was required. I talked to him 
about his former life, and one day, 
when he was busily brushing my 
clothes, I said, 

“Antony, did you ever see John 
Brown t” 

“Do you mean Mr. Brown dey hang- 
ed at Charlestown ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Know him! Yes, sar"—he drop- 
ped his brush, and straightened up— 
“yes, sar; I was one ob his lootenanta.” 

“ His what?” 

“ His lootenants.” 

“What do you mean? 
none,” 

“Yes, sar; de white folks said de 
cullud people didn't care far him, an’ 
didn’t want ter help him, But de cul- 
lud folks roun’ yer’ was all down on his 
paper; dey was ’rolled, an’ we met, sar, 
in de woods, Sundays an’ nights, an’ 
got ready ter fight fur him when he 
called us; an’ I was chose lootenant ob 
de cullud people in Shepherdstown.” , 

“How many do you think were on 
the rolls?” 

“Can't tell yer, sar, jes’ how many, 
but a drefile sight more'n a thousan’,” 

“But if that was truc, why didn't 
you come to the Ferry, and help him ?” 

“Cos we was afraid. De cullud 
people's been cheated so offen by de 
white folks, dat when dey struck de 
blow too soon at de Ferry, we was 
‘fraid we was goin’ ter be cheated.” 

“I don’t understand about striking 
too soon,” 

“ Why, yo see, sar, Mr. Brown tole us 
dat we should get leab t’ come home 
Saturday fur Sunday ; an’ a right smart 
lot o' folks came home, more’n ever in 
de summer—even more'n Christmas; 
fur ye see de servants are hired out 
roun' de country. We was all ter be 


He had 
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and the last I knew of him he was head 
waiter in the best railroad restaurant in 
Cleveland, and was sending his children 
to the public schools, 

To return to Antony. The army 
moved from Winchester to Newtown, 
thence to Front Royal, thence to War- 
rentown, where I bade them adieu, and, 
with Antony and my horse, started for 
‘Washington. “On my arrival there I 
procured a pass for Antony to Balti- 
more, and gave him directions how he 
should proceed thence to New York, 
with the horse and camp equipage, by 
propeller after I had returned to Bos- 
ton. 

Antony was to start for New York in 
week. I had been at home but a few 
days, when I received a telegram that 
my servant had been seized in Balti- 
more by the police, because he was sup- 
posed to be a runaway slave, and had 
been sent to jail. I wrote to the Ad- 
jutant-General at Baltimore, enclosing 
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the telegram. Te sent to the jail, and 
procured for Antony permission to go 
out and arrange for the transmission of 
my effects to New York by express, but 
could not get leave for the man to go 
with them, unless some one would 
vouch for him cither as a slave or a 
freedman, 

Antony improved the opportunity of 
getting out, He loaded the horse with 
all portable articles, took him and the 
trunk to the Express office, shipped 
them to New York, and gave the re- 
ceipt to the Adjutant-General to be 
fowarded to me, and then left the city 
in the night, “to go Norf an’ find de 
Major.” 

T never heard of him again. I tried 
every available plan to get news of him 
—advertised, and wrote to all who 
might chance to meet him; but wheth- 
er he became frightened, and fied West- 
ward, or enlisted in some colored regi- 
ment, no one has ever been able to tell. 


HORACE. 


LOOK I, ODE XXIII. 


TO CHLOE. 


You shun me, Chloo, like a little deer 

‘That secks its timid mother through the wild, 
Dense mountain ways, not without idle foar 

Of every bush and every zephyr mild. 


For if the wind of early spring but make 
The little leaves to rustle on their stalk ; 
Or if the lizards green the bramble shake, 
Its heart beats quick, its knees refuse to wall. 


But learn that I, not with a tiger’s rage, 
Nor like Gectulian lion, seek to harm. 

Oh! leave thy mother, now thou art of age, 
‘And child no longer, trust a lover's arm, 


Vou, 111.—29 
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Scio was onc of the largest and most 
beautiful of tho islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. Its inhabitants, about onc 
hundred and twenty thousand in num- 
ber, enriched by commerce, and refined 
by intellectual and social culture, pre- 
sented as attractive society as could any- 
where be found in the East. There 
were schools and richly endowed col- 
leges upon the island, and music was 
almost an universal accomplishment. 
Many of the opulent families would 
have been an ornament to society upon 
any portion of the globe. 

‘The young men of Scio joined the 
patriot Grecks in their attempt to 
emancipate themselves from Turkish 
bondage. Sultan Muhmoud resolved 
upon vengeance which should appal all 
Greece. A proclamation was issued 
that Scio was to be surrendered to sack 
and flame, and every desperado in Con- 
stantinople was invited to join in the 
expedition, A demoniac mob of fifteen 
thousand wretches, armed with all the 
instruments of assassination, was thus 
collected. Crowding ships of war, sail- 
boats and fishing-Loats, this fleet drop- 
ped down the Bosphorus upon its fiend- 
like mission. The whole Moslem heart 
beat, apparently, in eympathy with the 
enterprise. Benedictions were uttered 
by salvos of artillery from all the forts 
which lined the adjacent shores of Eu- 
rope and of Asia, Passing through the 
Marmora, and gliding rapidly down the 
swift current of the Hellespont, they en 
tered the Aigean Sea, and cast anchor 
off the harbor of Scio. It was a lovely 
afternoon in the month of April, 1823, 
when these murderous hordes poured 
forth upon those ill-fated shores, Scenes 
ensued of outrage, fire, and blood, which 
no imagination can conceive. Every 
dwelling was soon in flames. The in- 
habitants, old and young, were massa- 
cred without mercy. There was no re- 
straint whatever imposed upon cruelty 
or lust. 

For six days and nights the work of 
extermination continued, until the city 
and the island of Scio were a heap of 
ruins, Several thousand of the young 
men and young women were saved from 
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massacre, but to endure the more dread- 
ful doom of Turkish slavery. “The 
young ladies, taken from the parlors of 
their opulent parents, from the accom- 
plishments of highly cultivated life, 
who had visited in the refined cirgles 
of London and of Paris, who had been 
brought up as delicately, almost. as in- 
tellectually, as the same classes among 
ourselves, became the property of the 
most brutal outcasts of the human race. 
It is said that forty-one thousand were 
thus carried into slavery. For weeks 
and months they were sold through all 
the marts of the Ottoman Empire, Eng- 
lish travellers often met in the slave- 
shambles accomplished young ladies, 
offered for sale, whom they had pre- 
viously met in the hospitable mansions 
of their opulent parents. They had to 
endure the agony of secing them sold 
to the brutal Turk; for the haughty 
followers of Mohammed would allow 
no Christian dog to rescue a captive.” 

When the fleet returned to Constanti- 
nople from this expedition, the whole 
population of the city was eager to wit- 
ness its triumphant entrance. As the 
fleet, ship after ship, rounded a head- 
land, which brought it into view of the 
thronging metropolis, captive Grecks in 
large numbers, with ropes around their 
necks, wero run up to the yard-arms, 
struggling in the agonies of death. 
Such were the trophies of this barba- 
rian triumph. The revolting spectacle 
was greeted with thunders of applause, 
while the adjacent shores trembled be- 
neath explosions of artillery. 

Thus far the sympathies of the Eu- 
ropean governments had been undeni- 
ably with the Turks, They had not 
been willing that Turkey should be 
weakened by the loss of Greece, as that 
would only render the conquest of Con- 
stantinople more easy for Russia. But 
these and similar outrages so shocked 
the humanity of Europe, such a cry of 
popular indignation was raised against 
the fiendlike deeds, that the govern- 
ments could no longer refuse to inter- 
yene, The Turkish fleet of two hun- 
dred and fourtecn vessels was encoun- 
tered by the combined Russian, French, 
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come to him; it is tho Commoners, not 
the Peers, in English Cabinets of the 
presont day, who hold the reins of min- 
isterial power, and frame the nation’s 
policy. 

Bright the orator is the illustration 
and exponent of Bright the man. It 
has often been observed how pure and 
Saxon is his language, how straightfor- 
ward his tone, and how bold his speech 
on every occasion, His presence is that 
of a man eelf-rcliant, and both physi- 
cally and intellectually powerful. His 
form is robust, not corpulent ; he holds 
his head high and frank, fearing the eye 
of no man, always looking you full in 
the face; his full round face and bold 
straight nose; his clear, often stern 
gray eye; his rounded and firm-set chin 
and positive mouth ; his straight, active 
figure, produce an impression hardly 
equalled by that produced by any other 
Parliamentary orator. His complexion 
is of that clear white Saxon color which 
is often seen in Englishmen thirty years 
younger; the color of his cheeks is a 
sign of healthy blood rather than self- 
indulgence. When he rises to speak, 
the crowded hall is hushed, all are in- 
tent, and wait almost breathless for the 
orator’s opening sentence. A hot re- 
former, he is yet far from being a tor- 
rentlike or passionate declaimer. Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Salisbury, Derby, are all far 
more fiery and impetuous, Bright seems 
to say, “I am so perfectly in the right, 
you are so entirely in the wrong, that I 
can afford to be calm, while you may 
storm as men in error only do.” De- 
liberate, clear, strong, firm, easy, with 
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fine modulation of a voice naturally 
hoarse and somewhat harsh—his form 
and head erect, his eyes rivetted upon 
the Tory phalanx, his hand resting on 
the bench or inserted in his waistcoat ; 
not the slightest embarrassment betray- 
ing itself, as if he were on ground thor- 
oughly tried and wholly congenia!—his 
address unruffed by the taunts and 
sneers and muttered “Ohs!” of his 
opponents—occasionally, with an infre- 
quency which greatly enhances the 
effect, rising to a noble snd poetic 
metaphor, or quoting from the Secred 
‘Volume—more often making his appeals 
unadomed save by an art of sincere 
logic which gives him his most power- 
fal weapon—direct and strong in his 
blows, making every one tell, every onc 
complete and endowed with its fullest 
strength : these qualities constitute him 
one of the classic orators of this cen- 
tury in England. The deliberation with 
which he speaks is well in keeping with 
the seriousness and weight of what he 
says; for he is a man in earncst, a man 
who, having labored for thirty years to- 
ward the end which seems now in sight, 
cannot afford to dally with pretty 
phrases, or linger playing by the way- 
side, or raise a laugh, or use his precious 
moments lightly, or leave incomplete 
the chain of reasoning which he con- 
structs. 

Such a man is not likely to lose him- 
self in the dazzle of a court, or amid 
the ambitious and restless pleasures of 
political authority; and England will 
one day bless the fortune that threw him 
into the political struggles of the day. 


1869.) Twetve Hours Apart. 
TWELVE HOURS APART. 
Hx loved me. But he loved, likewise, 


‘This morning's world in bloom and wings: 


Ah, does he love the world that lies 


‘In dampness, whispering shadowy things, 
‘Under this little band of moon ¢ 


He loves me? Will he fail to see 


‘A phantom hand has touch’d my bair 


(And waver’d, withering, over me) 


He loves me? Would he call it fair, 


To leave a subtle grayness there 
Below the outer sheen of June? 


The flush’d half-flower he left me, say ? 


For it has pase'd beneath the glare 


And from my bosom drops away, 
Shaken into the grass with pain ? 


He loves me? Well, I do not know. 


‘A song in plumage crose'd the hill 


At sunrise when I felt him go— 


‘And song and plumage now are still. 
He could not praise the bird again. 


He loves me? Vail’d in mist I stand, 


My veins less high with life than when 


To-day’s thin dew was in the land, 


‘Voguely less beautiful than then— 
Myself  dimness with the dim. 


He loves me? I am faint with fear. 


He never saw me quite so old, 


I never met him quite so near 


You, 11.—81 


My grave, nor quite so pale and cold: 
—Nor quite so sweet, he says, to him! 
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politicians will find much to do in this 
country, and England snd France will 
find a market for all their old Enfield 
and other cast-off rifles in Persia; also 
for superannuated cannon, knapsacks, 
and all other warlike accoutrements, 
Mercenary subalterns will instruct the 
Persians in the warlike tactics of a by- 
gone age; and when the Russians are 
prepared to advance upon northern 
Persia, the difficulties of their progress 
will, perhaps, not be much greater than 


Is Eanty Srame. 


they now are. But the English can easily 
arm the Afghans and buy up the door- 
keeper tribes who control the few passes 
which lead down into India; for theso 
people are only restless and turbulent 
because they cannot live upon the sand 
and rocks which their soil alone pro- 
duces, and a little money and food goes 
agreat way with them. Thus England 
may calmly await, behind the Suliman 
mountains, the hostile approach of tho 
Russians, if it ever takes place. 


IN EARLY SPRING. 


Pazz yellow sunlight crowns the wave, 


‘And glowing skies are blue and clear, 
How languidly the waters lave 
‘The sands that glimmer near. 


‘The shady nooks along the hill 
Are dappled yet with wasting snow; 
I hear the earliest bluebira’s trill; 
Soft winds are breathing low. 


Beyond the shining harbor-bar 
Lingers dim sail, like s pearl ; 

And busy sea-birds, near and far, 
Hover and swoop and whirl, 


Oh, heart and day, in sweet accord | 
Oh, waves, ye seem as fair to me, 

As if the feet of Christ the Lora 
Hed walked the morning sea! 








































































































































































































penalty in the universal noorn of the civil- 
ized world, of thrice repeated treachery. Co- 
monfort has met the fate which commonly 
overtakes moderate men in times that demand 
radical remedies: Of all the score who hare 
aspired to lead Mexico out of her wilderness 
of wanderings, Juarez alone has indicated the 
‘courageous adherence to principle, in defeat 
as in victory, which entitles any man to be 
accepted by the people as their representa- 
tive in troublous times, At length better days 
seemed to be dawning on benighted Mexico: 
‘After thirty-seven years of revolution and 
counter-revolution, whose tangled skein we 
have not the time nor the patience to unravel, 
Mexico adopted in 1857 a genuinely Repub- 
lican Constitution. It was modeled upon that 
of the United States ; yet added clauses which 
we have added to our fandamental law only 
after hard and bitter experience. The equal 
rights of man were secured; slavery was 
abolished; education was made free; labor 
‘was opened to universal competition; freedom 
of press and specch was scoured; the right 
of petition was rendered inviolable ; passports 
and all impediments to travel were prohibited; 
all special tribunals were abolished; all mo- 
nopolies were forbidden ; and in fine, the Re- 
public was established, or rather let us say 
proclaimed, on the basis of absolute free 
dom, of person, of labor, of thought, of reli- 
gion, 

The constitution of 1857 was the dcath- 
knell to the Mexican church. It subjected 
the priesthood to the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals, It abolished the caste distinctions 
on which their power relied. It forbade them 
from holding any other real property than 
was actually appropriated by them to relig- 
ious purposes. It prepared the way for the 
subequent confiscation of a large portion of 
their monstrous states. The church party 
armed themselves for a Inst battle; on the 
one side were the wealth, the aristocracy, the 
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priesthood: on tho other were liberty, and 
the common people. However certain may 
be the final issue of such a conflict, history 
shows that it is always a bitter, and generally 
a prolonged one. In the midst of it our own 
civil war broke out, We were no longer in 
any condition to enforce the doctrine of non- 
intervention, The timo was opportune. The 
church, defeated in its own land, stretched 
forth its hands for aid to its natural allies, 
Roman Catholic Spain, Roman Catholic Aus- 
tria, Roman Catholic France, The pope gave 
his blessing to the coalition. Maximilian, 
maintained by the bayonets of a foreign sol- 
diery, was crowned Emperor of Mexico. The 
suffrages of the people elected him to the 
throne ; i.e, the suffrages of the people 
wherever the French influence was predom!- 
nant. “ Wherever,” says nrecent historian of 
Louis Napoleon, somewhat naively, “ wher. 
ever Juarez held control no vote was allowed 
to be taken.” ‘This is universal suffrage f 

Alas for Maximilian! ‘The world will never 
cease to deplore his cruel death; but it will 
tardily learn to cast the responsibility of that 
death upon the church that invited him to a 
tottering throne and treachcrously abandoned 
him when they found his presence no longer 
serviceable to their cause. 

No one can venture to predict the future of 
Mexico. No American who believes that it 
is the old, old battle, on now soil and under 
new conditions, can hesitate where his sym- 
pathies should lie, The construction of a 
great and free government out of the chaos in 
which Mexico has been 0 long involved, is a 
work of time and patience. But the end is 
not uncertain; and he who prays with Abra- 
ham Lincoln that “governmont of the people, 
by the peoplo and for the people” may not 
perish from the earth, will share with him the 
assured hope whose expression forms tho fit- 
ting close of Mr. Abbot's volume, “ Tax Re- 
PUBLIC O¥ MEXICO MUST RISE AGALN,” 
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A STRANDED SHIP. 


PART FOURTH.—CONCLUSION, 


a ure ron A Lire. 
‘Tae wind that had beon gradually 
rising since noon had grown into a 
storm before evening, and the hurtled 
mists came driving in from the sea 
dense and spectral, hiding the fields and 
woods and river; but no rain fell, and 
above there was a clear, star-lit sky, 
under which floated the compact mists 
and torn, ecudding clouds, each in its 
‘way heralding the coming tempest. All 
night long the wind thundered through 
the trees, tho ospreys in their rudely 
shaken nests kept up their wild, un- 
earthly cry, the surf beat and hammered 
on the shore; but through and above it 
all still shone the clear, steady light of 
the stars, while below them floated in 
upon the winds the mists and clouds. 

Tt was at the breaking of the day 
that the guests at the old farmhouse 
were awakened from sleep by the dis- 
charge of a solitary gun ; it sounded so 
near and distinct that it startled the 
sleepers from their beds, It was pres- 
catly followed by a second report and 
at intervals by others. ‘Then there was 
hurried dressing, and a quick tramp to 
the sea by all who lived cither in farm- 
house or cabin, for the slow-booming 
guns told of another wreck ; of life to 
be saved, to some; of plunder and 
salvage, to others. 

Professor Dauaton had already left 
the house, when he heard Margarct’s 
voice calling to him. 

“ Will you let me go with you?” she 
asked, as if fearing a refusal. 

“Yes, my girl, and thank you for the 
good company. See the people there, 
hurrying across the marshes ; there can- 
not be @ man, woman, or child left in 
the village. These people can scent a 
wreck in the air, I think.” 

They hurried on with the rest, the 
girl holding the Professor's arm, and oc- 

vasionally casting quick, timid glances 


behind her, evidently looking for some 
one whom she had not seen among the 
other guests going down to the sea. 

They got down in time to see the 
men and horses thundering along the 
hard beach, with the lifeboats on their 
rough carriages, surrounded by the yell- 
ing wreckers, mad with the excitement 
ofperilousadventure. They trotted along- 
side, their hands upon the gunwales of 
the boats, grim and alert, like artillery- 
men hurrying to the front, full of the fire 
and bravery of the battle. The horses 
flew along, untouched by whip or goad, 
as'if they knew the valué of the freight 
they bore and the necessity for specd. 
But when the wreckers arrived opposite 
to the stranded ship, against which the 
waves thumped mercilessly, there fell a 
dead silence among them all, wreckers, 
fishermen, and villagers alike, and they 
looked toward the monster wreck and 
then into each other's faces, hopeless, 
dismayed. It was no use, they said, 
one to the other; no boat could live in 
such a sea, 

It was an cmigrant ship, from Liver- 
pool; and about her decks and lower 
rigging, which the sea almost constant- 
ly washed, clung her helpless, doomed 
Passengers and crew, as thick as bees 
about the hive. She had come on 
broadside to the bar, at that treacher- 
ous, dark hour before the dawn, and 
was strained badly; yot she still held 
together above-decks, but at low-water 
line showing an ugly break in her hull 
amidship. 

Tho people of the village had built a 
fire of the ocean-wreck gathered from 
alongshore, for the wind, blowing a 
hurricane directly on land, chilled them 
to their bones. ‘They stood or sat hud- 
dled about it in picturesque groups, 
generally silent, looking off to where 
the ship lay hard and fast on the bar; 
wondering in their stolid fashion how 
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that boiling hell-broth? He's been like 
brother to you men, he has. You've 
eaten of his salt ever since he came 
among us, Do you mean to let him 
throw his life away before your eyes? 
If you do, you're greater cowards and 
meaner men than he called you just 
now. You speak to him, Captain 
Brown, he'll mind you.” 

“What is the young one going to do 
now, friend Wagner?” the Captain in- 
quired. 

The young fellow leaped from 
his horse, drew his arm through the 
bridle, and taking the old wrecking- 
master by both shoulders, looked down 
in his face, with a grave, tender smile 
in his eyes. “Captain Brown,” he said, 
“I propose to carry a line to yonder 
ship. You said, awhile ago, that only 
God and a miricle could save those 
poor people there” 

“Yes, I did say that,” the Captain 
answered, looking blankly amazed at 
the other's earnestness. 

“Well, Captain, is not your God as 
alive to-day as he was cightcen hun- 
dred years ago? Is He not as strong 
and able to help His people now as 
then? Can He not do a miracle to-day 
ascasily as then? You, Captain Brown, 
are a prayerful, God-fearing man—a 
good man, I call you—will you help 
me?” 

‘The old wrecker's eyes measured and 
weighed the sturdy giant looking 
down upon him, before he spoke, He 
had scen in his active life so many 
things done which men had not called 
miracles, but which had been pronounced 
impossible, that he was not prepared to 
say what might or might not be done 
by aman strong, resolute, and daring as 
this young fellow. 

“This aren't the time of miracles, 
Cap'en Luke, but you're a strong man 
and you know the sea; now look for 
yourself: can you carry a line out yon- 
der—can any man do it?” 

Luke Connor deliberately surveyed 
the prospect before him, before he an- 
awered ; he saw all the danger, all the 
necessity, too, and felt how desperate 
the chances really were. No other man 
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than he would have tried it, after 5 
fally weighing its impossibilities ; but 
no other man would have had his mo- 
tive, nor been guided to it by the same 
curious fancy. But to the morbid soul 
of Luke Connor, it was no fancy ; rather 
a solemn message to him from his God, 
which he would blindly and implicitly 
obey. 

“Tan try, Captain Brown,” he said. 
“Tam not a boaster, I think you know, 
but I have lived upon the water a long 
while; there are few men who can 
swim as can; there are but few men 
with half my strength or -endurance. 
The most of the danger lies there in 
that first breaker; there is some in the 
second, and less in the third. I don't 
mind that swashing sea beyond, for 
if I could pass the three lines of break- 
ers, the tide would favor me, and I 
could fecl slmost certain of ‘success, 
Will you help me?” 

The Captain turned to his men for 
counsel. The young fellow was calm 
and carnest about this matter, though 
his eyes shone with an unnatural bril- 
liancy, and his face was pale as if death 
had already marked him out from 
among living men, The wreckers look- 
ed at the master, and shook their heads. 

“Te’s no use, Cap'en Luke. The men 
are all agen your doing it. We like 
you, Cap'en Connor, and we know 
you've got the pluck, but it aren't in 
mortal power to do it, an’ we aren't 
going to stand by an’ see you dashed to 
pieces on this shore.” 

“Tam only one man, Captain Brown,” 
he urged, “and there are at leest a hun- 
dred men, women, and children on that 
ship. She cannot last many hours 
longer with that sea hammering the life 
out of her at every stroke. She will go 
to pieces hefore night. Will you help 
me—or am I to try it without your 
help?” 

While he paused, waiting for the 
Captain’s answer, an awful, piercing cry 
went up from the wreck, drowning for 
a moment the beat of the waves and the 
roar of the wind. The men turned to 
the veseel and saw that she had parted 
amidships, and thut men and women 
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story. It will be easier to die thinking 
that she will never know it; that she 
can always think of me as she knows 
me now—at my best.” 

‘When Luke Connor announced #0 
quietly his resolution to the Professor, 
the grave scholar, whose sympathies 
with brave deeds lay very near the 
surface, but had deep roots in his 
nature, came closer to the speaker, his 
face lighting up with instinctive recog- 
nition of the greatness of the man be- 
fore him. : 

“You must never attempt that, Mr. 
Connor,” he said earnestly. “All that 
men can do has been tried here to-day 
already. But I know you better now 
than I ever knew you before; and I 
promise you that Margaret shall never 
know your old, sad secret, if I can keep 
it from her. But you must not make 
this hopeless attempt. You will? Are 
you sure there is nothing that I can say 
or do that will cause you to abandon 
it?) Trust me, there is nothing that I 
will not do.” 

“You can do or say nothing, Pro- 
fessor Daunton, It is my one chance. I 
have not lived | good, true life since 
we last parted. I have lived to myself 
and for myself, abusing and degrading 
what was best in me. I have read some- 
where, that God grants it to but few 
men to carry a line to a stranded ship. 
Ihave a fancy that He will grant it to 
me. If he does, I shall take it as a 
token that my sin is forgiven me. But 
if it be His will that I shall perish in 
the trial, it will be best so, for the 
weight of my crime has been heavy on 
me these many years, and I am tired, 
You once refused to take my hand, 
Professor, will you take it now? I 
somehow feel already as if the miscra- 
ble, unclean past was dead forever, as 
if I was again the equal of honorable 
men.” ; 

The Professor took the proffered 
hand and held it, while he said, “ For- 
give me, Mr. Connor, that I did not 
understand you sooner. It has been 
my loss, I can understand, I think, 
that you fecl as if God had called you 
to do this thing; but think again, and 
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let me and Margaret dissuade you from 
it” 

“ You could not dissuade me ; I even 
think she would not try to do it, Let 
us say good-by here, The men will be 
ready before me.” 

They held each other's hand for a 
long while, as it seemed to those who 
saw them, and then said, good-by ; but 
Luke Connor did not go; he stood ir- 
resolute for an instant, an unuttered 
question on his lips, 

The Professor, seeing something in 
the man’s glowing eyes as yet unex- 
pressed, asked him what it was. 

“If I should come-back, Professor 
Daunton ?” Connor asked. 

“If you should come back to us, Mr. 
Connor, there is no man living to whom 
I would rather give my sister than 
yourself,” the Professor answered 
heartily. 

“Thank you, and good-by again.” 

“ @ood-by,” said the Professor. Then 
he stood looking after the man, going 
so bravely to his death, with already the 
glow of immortality in his eyes, yet with 
the springy, buoyant step of youth; and 
the loyal gentleman had only sorrow 
for,the brilliant fellow, harboring not 
thought of how Luke Connor's death 
would affect his own future. He was a 
brave, true man, 

It had already spread around among 
the people on the beach, that Captain 
Connor intended carrying a line to the 
wreck ; and when they heard the story, 
and seeing by the wreckers’ hurried 
preparations that it was true, they gath- 
ered about him, tearful and quiet, si- 
lently taking the proffered hand, the 
women sobbing over, or showering 
kisses upon it, saying under their 
breath, “God bless you.” 

Directly he stood before Margaret. 
Ter face had grown pallid and haggard 
since she had heard the story. 

“Tam going now, Margaret,” he said. 
“Let us say good-by, quickly. The 
curious kindness of these peuple is tak- 
ing the strength and nerve out of me. 
I must go at once.” 

She put out her hand uncertainly, 
like one gone suddenly blind, and grop- 
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eyes against a multitude of sins, ‘That 
is all, Margaret ; bring him here.” 


Btarlight on field and eea and river, 
and the stars looking down saw some 
wreckers grouped about # fire on the 
shore, like jackals waiting for their 
prey, patiently watching an old hulk 
stranded on the bar, battered and ham- 
mered at by the sea, with the red cross 
of Bt. George flaunting bravely at her 
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peak. They saw her, as she was slowly 
beaten to death on the shoals, lurch 
suddenly to leeward and go down for- 
ever into the unknown depths, 

The stars looking down saw Margaret 
Daunton and Luke Connor standing to- 
gether by the gate, looking seaward, 
quiet and happy in their triumph of 
love, They saw before them no more 
Tough seas or stranded ships. 

“God is good, and all is well,” said 
Margaret, 





SUMMER PICTURES. 


THE ORCHARD, 


‘Tax shall not pass, the blossoms of sweet May, 
Till I have sung how sweet they were to me; 

Their gentle breath perfumed the buoyant day, 
‘And lured me like an odor-loving bee. 


‘We turned aside and climbed the orchard-wall, 
‘And passed beneath the wide-armed apple trees, 
‘Where every bough and bloom was musical 
With the deep murmur of rejoicing bees. 


‘We climbed the rock, the orchard trees above, 
Below us breathed one snowy bank of bloom, 
One soft, low hum of industry and love, 
One large, embracing air of rich perfume. 


The bustle of that insect multitude 
Harmed not the issue of the perfect flower ; 

But here was room for all, and all was good, 
Even the calm musings of that idle hour. 


‘And ever as the fragrance floated up, 
And ever as the blossoms scattered down, 

We, like the bees, drank from Spring's brimming cup, 
And hived a honey which was all our own. 


For budding May to us a blossom is, 
‘Where we can gather food for future hours, 

Storing our hearta with those dear memories, 
‘That fur outlast the time of bees and flowers, 
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iL 
BARLY MORNING. 


‘Trovan half-closed blinds a glint of pale gray light— 
‘An odor of the dawn just touched with breath 

Of rose and honey-suckle, thet all night 

‘Mingled with new-mown grasa—The lowing kine— 
The cock’s reverberant crow from hill to hill— 

‘The incessant, tremulous rapture of the birds, 
‘Through singing lands of endless, leafy green. — 

‘The calm broad river, scarce awake from bands 

Of sleepy mists and softly rippling dreams — 

The spreading splendors caught from cloud to cloud, 
Far up the fiery East, till miles away 

‘The sunrise crimsons all the mountain-tops, 

And windows flash like stars—and gliding sails 
Redden with joy to greet the risen Day. 


Ill. 
THE BIRDS. 


One day in tho bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 

I heard five bobolinks laughing together 
Over some ornithological joke. 


‘What the fan was, I couldn't discover,— 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth: 

What could they find in white-weed and clover 
‘To split their sides with such musical mirth ? 


‘Was it some prank of the prodigal summer— 
Face in the cloud or voice in the breeze— 

Querulous cat-bird—woodpecker drummer— 
Cawing of crows high over the trees ? 


‘Was it some chip-munk’s chatter—or weasel 
‘Under the stone wall stealthy and sly ?— 

Or was the joke about me at my easel, 
‘Trying to catch the tints of the sky ? 


Still they flew tipsily, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee— 

‘While I sat listening deep in the clover 
‘Wondering what their jargon could be. 


*Twas but the voice of morning the brightest 
© That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills ; 
°*Twas but the song of all joy that is lightest— 
Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills, 


‘Vain to conjecture the words they are singing, 
Only by tones can we follow the tune ; 

In the full heart of the summer fields ringing, 
Ringing the rhythmical gladnes of June\ 
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Iv. 
THE CHANGING YEAR. 


Au! fleeting year, that wilt not pause a day, 
‘To leave a picture of thy changeful moods ! 
Glories scarce shown snd seen, and snatched away, 
Of eunseta, flushing roses, ficlds, and woods. 


The early blossoms leave the rugged thorn, 
The purple lilacs wither in the lanes, 

The violet’s breath, sweet for one April morn, 
Is stiffed in dead leaves and drowning rains, 


‘The chrome-gold dandelion stars of spring 
Burn out in ashy globes ere June is passed ; 

Too soon the hidden thrushes cease to sing— 
Too soon the summer leaves hear autumn’s blast. 


And ere we know, the locust’s long drawn trill 
Swells in the August noon—and nights grow cool— 
‘And see-saw Katydids foretell the chill 
Of leafless forest and of icy pool. 


And flaunting golden-rods and cardinal flowers, 
‘And drooping golden-helmots skirt the streams— 

And sighing winds give warning, and the hours 
Of sunshine waste in cloudy twilight gleams. 


Yet paint thy pictures, Time, and sing thy songs! 
‘Thy pictures fade—thy songs die on the air ; 

‘Thou canst not take what to the soul belongs— 
Beauty’s immortal essence everywhere. 


The summer goes—brown autumn treads behind, 
White winter scowls afar upon my rhyme; 

I feel a Presence that is unconfined— 
I hear a Voice whose music fills all time, 
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is one of the peaks of the mighty Pen- 
nine chain. Look behind you, the 
mountain mass has leaped into the air, 
and hangs there, a tower of rock, top- 
pling as to its fall. It is apparently a 
pyramid, almost as truely angled as 
Cheops’ mausoleum, but steeper. The 
face that looks down upon us is a 
smooth, sombre crag, flecked with 
white here and there, where the snow 
has found a dizzy foot-hold. The 
northem side, that on the right hand, 
is banked with a colossal drift, broken 
half way down by a vapory wreath that 
clings amorously to the strength of the 
hills, Down that sheer slope of four 
thousand fect fell the unfortunate Doug- 
las and his companions, and there he 
sleeps, tombed in eternal ice, with the 
Matterhorn for his headstone. 

‘It was not without a feeling of keen 
disappointment that I learned to class 
this mountain among optical illusions, 
From Zermatt, the Riffel, and the Horn- 
i, the usual points of view, it is a sharp 
pyramid, seemingly inaccessible. But 
seen from the mountains to the south- 
east, especially from the Little Matter- 
horn, its outline changes, and it be- 
eomes a long, rising crest, sloping up 
from the west, and ending in the awe- 
some cliff that lords the valley. Even 
the ridge that sinks toward Zermatt 
is not nearly so steep as it seems, and 
over this Lord Douglas’ party climbed. 
After carefully studying the accounts of 
that and subsequent asconts, I am in- 
clined to think that the Matterhorn is 
not an unusually difficult peak, and, so 
far from being very dangerous, is com- 
paratively safe, because, almost free 
from avalanches. Had the three expert 
mountaincers of the party, Mr. Whym- 
per, Mr, Hudson, and Lord Douglas, 
made the ascent with the three guides 
they took, an accident would have been 
almost impossible. But they admitted 
a comparative novice to their number, 
without increasing the force of guides. 
Although Mr. Hadow had scaled Mont 
Blanc, he was devoid of that first 
requisite of a crageman, a steady hend 
—and unleas 8 man can stand on the 
unprotected eaves of a four-story house 
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with his toes beyond the edge, and look 
unmoved to the base of tho wall, he is 
entirely unfit for high climbing. It is 
customary to rope @ party together, an 
amateur being between two guides, 
‘whose instinctive watchfulness can de- 
tect a slip almost before it has fairly 
happened, and whose stout hands can 
check it by tightening the cord. In 
this case, however, the best guide, 
Michel Croz, went before, followed by 
Mr. Hadow, Mr. Hudson, and Lord 
Douglas, after whom came Mr. Whym- 
per between the two remaining guides. 
Mr, Hadow, though nervous, bad got 
along well enough on the ascent; but a 
cliff that is safe and easy on the upward 
climb scems to overhang awful depths 
of nothingness when looked at from 
above downward, and in descending, 
his nervousness was greatly increased. 
‘When they reached the worst place, not 
far from the summit, where steeply 
shelving rocks were coated with a thin 
layer of ice from melting snow above, 
the guide Croz had to lead him, and 
set his foot in its proper place at every 
step. He slipped, notwithstanding 
this precaution—or, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of it—and overthrew Croz, and 
their fall dragged down the two ama- 
teurs who followed. The next guide 
in line, a sturdy chamois-hunter, named 
Peter Taugwalder, with the instinct of 
his craft, braced himself against the rock 
with a cry that warned Mr. Whymper, 
and the two waited the shock. I try 
to fancy the instant of horrible suspense 
that ensues as the rope tightens to a 
rigid line, and soaps in the middle with 
a dull, faint thud. I try to fancy the 
awful eternity of anguish when the 
doomed men realize that hope is lost, 
and feel life with all its joys slipping 
from the blind and frantic clutch of 
their torn hands, It is singular that one 
of the Taugwalilers, who thus escaped 
death as by a miracle (though it was 
unjustly rumored that he cut the rope), 
should have been drowned last summer 
in a little tarn near Zermatt, while those 
who stood by were unable to assist him, 
The catastrophe that followed the 
first ascent invested the Matterhorn for 
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‘My own experience has been, that the 
cool, thin air of the higher passes is 
more bracing than the warm air of the 
plains; and, the times of exertion be- 
ing equal, I have invariably folt less 
fatigue above the snow-line than below 
it. Even the terms “snow-line” and 
“limit of perpetual snow” give @ falee 
impression, for the snow is not perpet- 
ual, but melts as briskly in the summer 
sunshine as in our March thaws 
Above the so-called line, more mow 
falls during the winter than can be 
melted by the heat of summer; and it 
is fearfally hot sometimes, in the joint 
glare of sun and snow. Vegetation 
does not cease at the mow-line, Ihave 
found a profusion of bloom crouching 
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in rock nooks twelve thousand feet 
above sea level, and lichens cling to the 
‘“Matterhorn’s cliffs. 

In conclusion, I hereby enter a ples 
for Summer Snow. I know no better 
means of developing » young man's 
nerve and endurance than mountain 
climbing. The Alpine Clubis made 
up of the best blood of England, and I 
see no reagon why American blood need 
not assert its blueness in the Alps as 
elsewhere, Two or three of our coun- 
trymen are already working members 
of the Club, Switzerland is only « 
fortnight distant, and s summer can 
easily be spent among its peaks, after a 
season or two of training on the crags 
of New Hampshire. 





A SIBYLLINE TRIO. 


‘Tz room was pleasantly full. A 
square room, with angles mellowed in 
the chaste light and tempered glow of 
wax-candles and olive oil. A little 
apart from the groups scattered here 
and there over the Turkish carpet, sat 
three ladies, on a red sofa, just athwart 
the drapery of the window. 

Little, litter, littlest, might have been 
the analogy in the mind of a child be- 
ginning her grammar. 

“My dear, I wish to show you some- 
thing, which, one of these days, you 
will be proud to remember, Do you 
know who those ladies are?” 

Every child of the circle knew well 
the pleasant face of “ Little”—now 
bending across “ Littler” to “ Littlest ” 
—with its smile of perennial youth and 
its setting of silver. 

“Mrs, Somerville!” 

“Yes; the next 7” 

Not so familiar or so magnetic, the 
more rotund, rubicund, and rather set 
countenance of the silent listener, cor- 
responding to the secret denomination 
off “ Littler.” 

«Mrs Btowe 1” 

“Right again; you know the third.” 

‘Yes, we know, and we did not know, 





her of the fragile form, drooping with 
ite curls of black, like a weeping-willow 
draped in funereal color. The associa- 
tion was gloomy, and we stood in awe 
of the name we tremblingly whispered. 

“Mrs, Browning.” 

“Yes, the three most distinguished 
women of our era, side by side. Take 
your fill of the sight and the thought !” 

It was a gathering of literati in Flor. 
ence; in the good old time, before the 
dreamers along the banks of the placid 
Amo had awakened to the sense that 
they were men, When the artist and 
the student flocked there, to follow, un- 
interrupted by the encroachment of 
material progress, each his vocation. 
Where no shriller sound than the ped- 
dier, crying his wares in soft Italian, had 
asyct jarred the clear and liquid atmos- 

here. Where there was no steam-en- 
Fine nigh, to dampen their fancies with 
its vapor and resolve their dreams to 
smoke; though the relentless Mercury 
of the nineteenth century was even now 
on his eweeping course to tho very 
gates of the favored city. The 
natured Florentine had made room for 
the more eager children of the North 
and West, and, while he lived upon the 
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ed to the sympathy, and thereby 
strengthened, in personal intercourse, 
her hold upon every one who came in 
contact with her; at least, any one at 
all able to appreciate her. Others, she 
seemed to make no effort to gain over, 
and, I suppose, many must have met 
and parted from her with keen disap- 
pointment. It may have been owing to 
her very, very feeble health. She had 
no strength to waste on unprofitable 
effort, with such high aims in view. 
The cords of life with her seemed swept 
by a mighty impulse, whose vibrations 
kept the spirit ever tremulous. She 
eagerly stretched out her hand for help 
in the secret workings of her busy brain 
and heart, in the unfolding of Life's 
grand mystery, and her dark eyes 
would expand with a supernatural bril- 
Tiancy as they fastened their gaze on 
any other thinker, who could ‘travel in 
the same paths, Her friends, though 
among the most ardent, were not as 
numerous or varied, as those of her 
more many-sided sister—Mrs. Somer- 
ville—whose health was equable as 
her temper, and permitted her to take 
up others’ burdens, Unlike her, again, 
Mrs, Browning lived enshrouded in the 
mystic atmosphere of the inner world, 
carried the breath of the study with 
her everywhere, and when the fre 
smouldered for want of outward kind- 
ling, she lay dreaming, company or no 
company. And yet her life was the joy, 
the life of her more robust husband. 
He interposed his sturdy frame, not 
only as a shield for his delicate com- 
panion, to break for her the force of 
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every rough wind that blew, but as a 
body, through which, for many years, 
she drew her breath of mortal life. * 

Their child, as with most boys, was 
asreflex of the mother. She could not 
make him other than herself, gentle 
and spirituel, unfit to battle with the 
Real. Ho early evinced a power of self- 
absorption that made him like to wan- 
der off slone, returning, most often, 
trembling with an emotion, of which 
he was the victim, and not the master, 
—to cast weird, unmeaning lines at his 
idolized mother’s feet; happy that for 
the time he had pacified—with what he 
could not tell—the exactions of a spirit 
ever restlessly called in play by the un- 
defined influence of the atmosphere in 
which he lived. It was well for his 
foture—and that of the world, perhaps 
—that he was soon released and trans- 
planted to other associstions, which 
have completely transformed the elfin 
child, if late reports are correct, to a 
rough, substantial young Briton. 

‘We can imagine that Robert Brown- 
ing, pére, goes seeking ever and wooing 
yet his Spirit-Bride, whose lamp of life 
he had kept alive for years and fed 
with the choicest oil from his own re- 
dundant store. His utmost supply 
could keep it burning no longer, but it 
went out so gradually, so gently, that, 
at times, it must seem to him hardly 
gone as yet. While to us, who bask in 
the full refulgence of her strong, mental 
light, that grew brighter and brighter 
to the end, and is to know no setting, 
she still lives, Death has only drawn a 
veil between us and her greater splendor. 
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cases quite to the cciling.. A large 
table stood in the middle of the apart- 
ment, and near it an immense arm-chair. 
From one side 8 door opened into a 
small consulting room. This was very 
private—required only for special ocas- 
sions. 

Unlike many first-class concerns of 
this kind, these offices wore neither a 
dusty nor dingy look. Cobwebs were 
not permitted to accumulate, nor was 
the paint allowed to go uncleaned. 
Not that it had the appearance of a new 
establishment; by no means, But the 
rooms were always well swept, the walls 
clean, the furniture substantial, and 
every thing in the best condition, On 
entering the place, you would feel at 
once that an immense amount of brain- 
work was going on in it. How mys- 
teriously busy was one clerk, how 
pompously occupied another, how pro- 
foundly abstracted appeared a third, 
how hurriedly engaged a fourth; each 
displaying in these different exhibitions 
something of his own character, some- 
thing, doubtless, of the character of his 
immediate occupation, What a strange 
contrariety ! 

A small, withered old man, with a 
shining bald head and large steel-bound 
spectacles on his nose, held a retired 
comer. His hand trembles as he 
smooths the paper and grasps the pen. 

‘What is his business? What is he 
doing? That dried-up relic is a scrive- 
ner, He has been nothing but a 
scrivencr for more than thirty years, 
To look at him, you would not feel 
willing to trust him to copy any thing 
requiring neatness and dispatch, But 
‘examine one of his pages. How clear, 
how uniform, how elegant it is, You 
can scarcely believe it is not engraved. 
How can that trembling hand move so 
accurately and evenly over each line 
and curve? 

“You asked what he is doing. He is 
commencing to copy a “Last will and 
Testament.” The draft has just been 
placed before him, Whose will ? 

It is that of millionaire. 

“In the name of God, Amen!” As- 
sured that he ean carry no portion of 
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his property along with him, he wishes 
to take advantage of the law's permis 
sion, as far as is possible, to control 
it after he is gone. He has had a great 
many interviews with Mr. Pulsifer on 
this subject, wherein tho rich man is 
told what he may do, snd what the 
statute will not permit; wherein he 
follows his darling accumulations into 
the possession of the third generation, 
and where, since no entail is permitted, 
he is obliged reluctantly to take leave 
of the succession, But the ‘ Provided 
nevertheless,” the “In case that,” the 
“Notwithstanding,” which run-through 
the document, ehows how busy his 
mind was with what soon would not be 
his, 

Ashley, that is the name of the old 
scrivener, sat down to his daily task. 
He selects some appropriate paper, and 
commences: “In the name of God, 
Amen, I, Morris Gaskell” 

‘The old man stopped. Morris Gaskell 
and he were schoolmates, afterwards 
clerks in the samo store, where Ashley 
rose to be bookeeper. Ashley married 
a poor girl, whom he loved, Gaskell 
married a rich girl, whose money he 
loved. Ashley's wife died in s year, 
and from that time, the little ambition 
he ever had forsook him. Mr. Pulsifer, 
then a young lawyer, fell in with him, 
and engaged him to do occasional work. 
It ended in a permanent occupation. 
Gaskell went on most successfully, His 
wife also died; but at the end of a 
twelvemonth he married her sister, thus 


getting two cuts out of a large estate, 


instead of one, I think he would have 
been ready to swallow s third, had 
Providence so decreed. 

“In the name of God, Amen!” iy, 
in the name of God, when so much of 
what is soon to be scattered, was got 
together in the devil’s name, or with his 
help? 

Ashley paused. I dare say the vista 
of the past was thrown open, and he 
could look down it. “Is he going to 
die?” he muttered to himself, Then 
an idea came in his mind. Perhaps 
Geskell had left hima legacy! Sach 
things had happened. It was an odd 
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Reymond he knew it must bea mistake. 
His duty, however, had to be perform- 
ed. Of course, he did not wish to in- 
commode any gentleman. He would 
call again the next day. 

Raymond is moody and abstracted 
all the evening, The prattle of his 
children goes like a knife to his heart 
He is thinking of what he shall do the 
next day. Supposing he cannot arrange 
for the money? The possibility of fail- 
ure makes his heart beat thick. In the 
night his wife is wakened by some un- 
natural noise. It is only her husband 
moaning in his sleep, Morning comes, 
the day passes, but the terrible Exrcu- 
‘TION is not settled, Raymond finds it is 
not so immediately terrible as he ex- 
pected ; that is, so long as his five-dol- 
lar notes last. ‘The messenger—not of 
death, but of what is sometimes more to 
be dreaded—of execution, no longer 
comes to the house, Raymond waits on 
him with the tive-dollar persuader. Each 
time he makes a new excuse. The po- 
lite official accepts it with a confiding 
smile. He is willing the document 
should run on so forever ! 

In ten days Raymond finds the mon- 
ey. He has paid fifty dollars for for- 
Dearance, and a large sum for sheriff's 
fees, and has a short Iease again into 
the future. 

But look you on this side. A young 
man, apparently not much past twenty, 
ia seated at one extremity of the room. 
Evidently he does not belong to the 
department, He is waiting for some- 
thing. And while waiting, he looks at 
every thing with an interested gaze. 
First at the little, bald old man bound 
in parchment, then at the go-abead fel- 
low with the steel springs, afterwards 
at the others, But he comes back to 
the two extremes—it is so like youth 
to do so. The old one in parchment 
and the young one in steel fascinate 
him by their (to him) hideous repulsive- 
ness, He is fresh, hopeful, trustful, be- 
lieving. What are they? But the 
whiole atmosphere chills him, Is it thia 
to bealawyer? Is this “law business?” 

Now Tom Castleton’s idea (for it is 
our friend Tom, who is weiting by ap 
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pointment to see Mr. Pulsifer, and be 
assigned to duty) I say, Tom Castle- 
ton’s idea of a lawyer was that of a 
modern knight, whose life is spent in 
redressing the wrongs of the injured, 
and resisting for the weak and defence- 
less the attacks of the strong and un- 
scrupulous, 

He could not understand what it 
‘was that was going on so industriously 
around him. He could only feel that 
the atmosphere was hateful to him. It 
was the contact of the unwitting and 
unsuspicious with hard and subtle ex- 
perience. 

Here Tom’s nature was manifest. The 
collision was more than he could en- 
dure. Had it been Alf du Barry who 
was thus introduced, he would have 
enjoyed the picture “first rate,” and 
would have attempted a joke with 
some of the clerks, no matter how busy 
they were. Tom was made of different 
material, and now comes the tension on 
him. 

I do not know how long Tom could 
have stood it. Mr. Pulsifer at this mo- 
ment came in, and the scene changed. 
Changed, how quickly! Just the en- 
trance of that man among these work- 
ers on paper dissipsted all the unhappy 
thoughts and misgivings Tom had be- 
gun to indulge in, swept away the 
mists, and left the atmosphere clear. 

One glance at Tom's face told the 
lawyer what had been passing in his 
mind. He grected him pleasantly, 
“You are before the hour,” he said. 
“It is better so than to be behind, but 
exactness is better than cither.” 

Tom followed Mr. Pulsifer along the 
variousypassages till he came to his 
own room. The large rows of books 
made him feel at home, and the sir of 
the apartment reassured him; so much 
was it in contrast with the one he had 
left. Yet here originated all that 
moved and controlled the entire legal 
machinery of the place! 

This was very extensive, varied, and 
complicated, for the leading commercial 
houses sought Pulsifer's advice ; 80 did 
the heads of many banking institutions, 
‘nd other corporations, Rich men and. 
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‘When the lady left the place she pass- 
ed quite to the top of the stai 

then turning, she approached the clerks’ 
room, opened the door, entered, and 
looked quietly around. Her eyes soon 
fell on Tom Castleton, who was deep in 
thé mysteries of the “ issuing of a sum- 
mons,” Stringer, the head clerk, rush- 
od forward. 

“I think I left a veil in Mr. Pulsifer’s 
room, would you have the kindness to 
inquire t” 

Btringer ran off to ace, and Mr, De- 
laine remained standing, hoping Tom 
would raise his eyes, but he did not. 
Bhe then walked carelessly into the 
centre, and succeeded in attracting his 
attention, One glance, quite accidental, 
sho turned on Tom, who had now look- 
ed up, then she walked slowly in the 
other direction, and stood awaiting 
Stringer. The search proved unsuccess- 
ful, but her object was accomplished. 
Bhe knew very well she had the veil in 
her pocket ; but she smiled bewitching- 
ly on Stringer, and cast an indescribable 
glance in the direction of Tom, who 
‘was busy again at his work, and whose 
indifference added to her determination 
to know more of him. 

When Tom and Mr. Pulsifer met that 
evening, the former was asked very par- 
ticularly what he had been doing. Tom 
told him, By degrees he found himself 
talking familiarly with his principal. 
All that was sunny and genial in the 
lawyer's nature seemed to overflow to- 
ward Tom, He tempted him to ask 
questions, He explained much that 
seemed mysterious in the petty work of 
the day. Then, by degrees, he spoke 
of the great world around them, and 
‘Tom was fascinated. Horo was man 
who could discourse as leanedly as a 
professor, and as playfully as a school- 
boy; who appeared to know every 
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thing. And when he talked about the 
world, of life, of the shifting currents 
and eddys, of hopes and wishes, of 
youth and its desires, of all that con- 
stitutes the attainable and that interests 
man’s heart, Tom thought no priest was 
ever half so eloquent. In this way thé 
two progressed day by day and month 
by month into another year. It proved 
a fair exchange between them. For 
Pulsifer it did not come too late. He 
was changing again from a machine into 
life. The ice around his soul dissolved. 
‘Then came a new birth, while he still 
had the vigor and wisdom of his years 
intact to help him to enjoy. And Tom 
casting off the slough which had oo 
long encumbered him, stood forth 
bright in hope, clear in faith, earnest as 
agod! Te had, by Pulsifer’s discreet 
association, achieved the change from 
youth to man without staining his ns- 
ture. He had weathered the stormy 
cape where so many are wrecked, and 
now rode triumphant on the open sea. 
This was not the work of a few weeks, 
or even months, Neither was it accom- 
plished, except through doubts and 
misgivings, and much mental suffering. 

“And ye shall be as gods knowing 
good and evil,” said the suake. The 
creature used @ terrible truth, to tempt 
our common mother, To know good, 
sh, it is indeed beautiful To know 
evil! What wonder that Pulsifer 
shrank from placing rt before his 
youthful companion. To know both 
good and evil with the scienter belongs 
to man only. To neither angel or fiend, 
me judice, is given this power. Man 
alone shares it with Deity. 

We leave Tom Castleton unconscious 
that bright eyes glance on him with 
passionate interest, and that a bold, 
daring, unscrupulous woman has re- 
solved he shall be her's, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ALP DU BARRY Im avROPR, 


Ir is time to look after Alf Du Barry. 


ceed in a most assiduous manner to ac- 


‘We left that young gentleman at quire German. He was quite successful. 


Schweinfurth, where he had settled him- 


Necessity is great help to the tongues, 


self for a period, and was about to pro- It wasnot long before Alf could enter the 
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with man, You may look through the 
forest for him in vain, But in the or- 
chard, where the creaking of the old 
well-pole is heard, where the prattle 
and laughter of childen float in music 
through the air, and the gruff tones of 
man grow gentle and mingle in melody 
with the low, soft voice of woman, you 
will find him with his golden plumage 
and his bright and cheerful song. Yea, 
id the crash and din of the great 
cities, where humanity becomes obliv- 
ious of half its higher, nobler, and 
purer qualities, and where even God 
himself is forgot, into the avenue-trees 
the Oriole leads hie mate; there he 
builds his nest, and through the dust 
his gorgeous plumage gleams, and 
above the roar and confusion of pride 
and mammon rings out his merry roun- 
delay. 

No bird ia more easily and perfectly 
tamed than he. I knew one that was 
caught and caged. In a little while, 
however, he became eo familiarized that 
he was taken from his prison, and a lit- 
tle nook on high, in the office of his 
master, was eet apart for him, So con- 
fiding did he become, that he would 
fod from the hand, answer with affec- 
tionate chirrup to the call, and often 
perch, unbidden, on friendly and fa- 
miliar shoulders, And, like the gentle 
Ruth, through the golden summer and 
the crimson autumn, he went and came, 
gleaning in the azure fields of air. And 
with many a merry gambol, cunning 
prank, and pleasant way, he cheered for 
his master the long and weary winter. 
But when the spring-time came again, 
he went forth; and his visits home be- 
came less and less frequent, until, at 
length, he forgot his kind master and his 
snug little nook. Alas! after that old, 
old fashion which passeth not away, 
the poor fellow had fallen in love, and 
taken to himself a mate. It was not 
that he loved man less, but that he 
loved his kindred more. 

1 bethink me now of two of these 
Orioles, with whom I have been 20- 
quainted for several summers, I do not 
know them by their share and plumes. 
recognize them by their songs. Dur- 
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ing their sojourn here, which extends 
from May to October, they take up 
their residences within about » quarter 
of a mile of one another; the one, in a 
public park, and the other, in an or- 
chard. And often have I heard the 
chief musician of the orchard, on the 
topmost bough of an ancient apple-tree, 
sing : 


Fe aes 


to which the Choristor of the park, 
from the summit of a maple, would re- 
spond in the same key : 


a eae 


and, for the life of me, I never was ablo 
to tell whether their songs were those 
of rivalry, or of greeting and friendly 
intercourse. And now if you will strike 
these notes upon the piano, or which is 
Detter, breathe them from the flute, you 
will know the song of the Oriole, or 
Tather obtain an idea of its general 
characteristics, for no two that I have 
ever heard sang the same melody. 

But hark ! listen to the Bobolinks in 
yonder meadow! Hear them jangling 
like a chime of silver bells in the air! 
Ah! arare bird is this Hmberiza oryzi- 
vora, this Rice-bunting, this Reed-bird, 
the Robert of Lincoln, this joyous, rol- 
licking Bobolink! He is our own bird. 
‘You may take him to merry England, 
or sunny France, if 0 be that you can 
bear nim over the foam alive, but there 
he will pine for the meadows and rice- 
fields of his native and changeful clime, 
sit songless on the perch, and in a little 
time droop his wing and die. A 
shrewd bird is Robert of Lincoln, and 
he must be more than a passable sports- 
man, und keep a keen eye open, who 
would bring him down—that is, before, 
on his return to the South, he gorges 
and fattens in the rice-fields, 

This pied cost of black, yellow, and 
white, ho puts on in the spring, when 
he goes a-wooing his quiet Quakeress 
of 8 sweet-heart, Ah! what a gallant 
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they wing their way to the rice-felds, 
and wave to them our farewells as they 
take their fight. 


And now, I pray you, look at this 
Prince of song, eight inches in length 
and thirteen inches from tip to tip of 
the expanded wings,—this Merula Mus 
tilena, this Turdus melodus, this Little 
Brown Thrasher, this Wood-Thrush,— 
with a bright russct, olive-fringed man- 
tle over his shoulders, displaying so 
tastefully the pure white of his throat, 
and the ermine of his bosom, flecked 
with innumerable deep-brown, heart- 
shaped stains, How perfect is his form! 
in all its proportions; how easy, how 
elegant is he in all his motions !: Why ! 
he has @ royal air in ull he does, from 
plucking a berry, or catching an insect, 
to battling in defence of bis brood, or 
sitting on the lofty pine in the ecstacy 
of cong. Ho ie, I stiould say, not a shy, 
but rather a proud bird; and, like all 
proud natures, a lover of solitude. You 
will find him chiefly in deep forests, in 
shaded hollows, among wild vines and 
alders; and if you come upon him un- 
awares, he will either withdraw with a 
quict dignity, or, if you pursue the even 
tenor of your way, regard you pleasant- 
ly, and perhaps seck by some gentle, 
gracious sign your recognition, Be- 
ware, however, if it be in early June, 
when his tawny mate is warming her 
Dlueish-green eggs, or little downy 
heads are peering over the lowly cradle, 
curtained with trailing plants, and 
rocked in the swaying alder or bloomy 
laurel, that you pause not, nor raiso a 
rash hand toward his charge, lest you 
provoke an indignation, beautiful in one 
so small, but terrible if his size were 
commensurate with his wrath. 

I crown and anoint him the Prince 
of the Poets of the Wild-wood. He 
is more than the executant of a single 
strain, unlike, in this respect, most of 
our birds, who but repeat the few sweet 
notes taught them by nature; for 
though his music has the same general 
characteristics, and is as distinct and 
unmistakable as the composition of a 
Beethoven or a Chopin, yet it is ever 
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varied and, like the Prince of the Poets 
of the World, never does he repeat him- 
self, In his utterances there is some- 
thing more than mere melody. There 
is an indefinable charm which, for lack 
of language to express myself, I must 
call tho poetry of music, In the whole 
sphere of sound, I know of nothing so 
transcendentally beautiful as bis song. 
It steals over the senses “like the eweet 
South that breathes upon a bank of 
violets ;” it is one of those beguiling 
melodies, “so sweet we know not we 
are listening to it.” And as the air 
thrills with his pure, rich cadences, it is 
as if one of those golden vials full of 
odors which are the prayers of saints, 
which the four-and-twenty Elders in 
the Apocalypse bore, were opened on 
the earth. You can hear him at early 
dawn, On the dark, sad days, when 
other birds sit silent, and all Nature 
puts on a melancholy, his voice may be 
heard rising on the air like that of an 
angelic visitor sent to cheer and assure 
us that the beautiful is still lingering 
among us, and that the darkest day 
must have a close; and the deeper 
grows the gloom, the sweeter grows his 
song. Often upon the edge of the 
woods, when the dark clouds had mus- 
tered and the low-muttcring thunder 
was marshalling the storm, from out 
the bosom of the prelusive hush, have 
Theard his mellow flutings float. But 
it is upon tho sunset tree that he 
chooses chiefly to display his unrivalled 
powers. Some years ago, I was spend- 
ing a day with a friend in the country. 
During the afternoon, I was confined to 
the house by a shower, but toward sun- 
set the sky became clear, and one of 
those balmy evenings in June, which so 
soothe and tranquilize the mind, began 
to draw its crimson curtains over the 
‘western hill, Under the influences of 
the hour, I took a solitary stroll from 
the house, and, despite the annoyance 
of the damp grass, wended my way up 
an alder-shaded and wooded glen, 
through which a little stream newly 
swelled with rain was gurgling, to a 
spot where @ poet (now no more) had, 
many a year ago, amid the wild flowers, 
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Nor, like the morning-gloriea, shrink to naught ; 
But thou dost fold thy petals, undecayed, 
And in their perfoct bloom, as draws a queen 
Her robe of state about her virgin form, 
To die with royal grace and dignity. 
And thou dost not regret the sunny isle, 
‘That in the south sea floats on tepid waves 
Of violet and indigo. There bloom, 
In happy gardens of Hesperides, 
Thy sister flowers. The red uxoria 
‘Thy rival was for favors of the sun. 
In winging censors of maroon and pink 
‘The frangipanni, also, to his shrine 
Its fragrance brought. The scarlet cordia 
‘Aspired on higher boughs to lift its flames 
Of worship, and of love. E’en to mid-heaven 
‘The wood of life, the same on which our Lord 
‘Was crucified, its sacrificial fowers 
Of blood did raise. The waving “ soldiers’ plumes,” 
And oleanders gave their mingled red 
Unto the sunrise, while the yellow groups 
Of cedars, and the gilded jessamines 
Of Spain, reflected to the evening sky, 
‘Their gold, and apple-green, 

Ah, lovely isle 
Of Holy Cross! Well I remember all 
Its flowers, and all its glossy, spreading leaves, 
And many-tinted fruits, Flower-bearing vines 
Creep o'er the land, and climbing to the tops 
Of tallest trees, ceibas, and tamarinds, 
‘Toss their oblations gayly to the sun, 
From cups of gold, or glass Bohemian, 
‘And dance with zephyrs from the Carib isles, 
‘When trade winds softly blow, and play their pipes, 
‘The round and rolling hills are green with canes; 
‘The shores are white with foam. The roads, that through 
The valleys wind, are shaded by the palms— 
The palms, that leaning over road and shore, 
And tufting all the heights, impart such grace 
To this fair isle, as did the nymphs to Greece, 
‘When in her groves they lived. The southern cross 
Looks down from heaven upon no sweeter spot. 
No lovelier lips of beach does ocean kiss 
‘Than these, where, standing in the dusk of eve, 
One sces the pelicans, on spectral wings, 
Sail overhead, and seek in sheltered bays 
Their wonted place of rest. From headlands bold 
Appear the purple hills St. Thomas piles, 
In misty distance, on the azure waves ; $ 
‘While on horizon’s thread, like string of pearls, 
Loom up, at set of sun, the Virgin Isles 
And Porto Rique, 
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esque rocks on the other, was a delicious sure 
prise, especially as one is so apt to be met on 
these coasts by a cold, raw fog or drizzling 
rain, This agreeable reception was enhanced 
half an hour later off Cowes, where Her Ma- 
jesty’s stcam yacht appeared as if all ready 
to greet us, and the Queen herself, with the 
whole houschold, left Osborne House (off 
which we had anchored) and preceded us in 
said yacht to Southampton, and thence on 
the railway to London—blocking us, by the 
way, on the track for a couple of hours, 
‘While listening to the impatient jokes of our 
German neighbor in the cars during this de- 
lay, it was natural to look back to 1886, when 
I first saw the fair young Princess Victoria, 
Just seventeen, with her mother, at a musical 
festival in Exeter Hall—and then “the ex- 
pectancy and rose of the fair state”—but 
attracting no very marked observation, and 
looking like many other damsels of her ago 
in the audience. Five years later, sitting in 
the gardens of the Temple on the 9th No- 
vember, to see the Lord Mayor's ginger- 
bread: barge, I heard the guns which pro- 
claimed the birth of per first son, the Prince 
of Wales. Ihad been permitted meanwhile 
to“ assist” at a soiree, aud also at a public 
dinner, both attended in a sort of * state" by 
H.R. H,,” Prince Albert—and what ahand- 
some, well-formed, sensibly-behaved young 
man he was! The sables still worn by the 
stout, matronly queen, and the monuments 
everywhere crected to her worthy and usoful 
consort, show that he is freshly remembered 
—and his works do follow him. The ci- 
devant maiden of sweet seventeen is now fat 
if not fair, and some dozen children call hem 
grandmother.” 

Towns like Southampton continue to be as 
essentially and distinctively English as they 
were in the last generation—the same eub- 
stantial stone piers, the same snug, compact 
streets and shops, the same cosy inns, with 
their cold joints and muffins and excellent 
tea for breakfast, the same threcpence to the 
waiter and the “ boots,” the same general air 
of decent comfort in the snug-looking houses 
of the “tradespeople,” without a particle of 
superfluous ornament or frippery. Coming 
to the railway station, a “N. Y. & New 
Haven” passenger remarks rather the free- 
dom and absence of red tape, and the quict, 
easy fashion of things, less show and even 
less comfort in the famous “ first-class ” apart- 
ments than one remembers of the first days 
of English railways. But to go back still 
farther, when rallwaya were nof, ono cannot 
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help remembering the slower but more pio- 
turesque and exhilarating locomotion of olden 
time—even as late as 1836—when we mount- 
ed tothe box or sat with theguard on the top 
of the “Royal Mail” coach, and the cosch- 
man, cracking his whip over his spirited 
“team ” of four unexceptionsble bays, groom- 
ed and harnessed to anicety, we bowled along 
‘over the bard, emooth roads at the rate of ten 
to twelve miles an hour, and absurdly sup- 
posed the perfection of travelling had been 

reached. Or, again, when on a dewy mom- 

ing we enjoyed the luxury of a drive in an 

English post-chaise (a la milord), with four 

horses and a postillion to each pair, and we 

dached with gentlemanly speed along those 

delicious by-ways and hedge-lined cross-roads, 

todo the “lions” in Derbyshire and War 

wickshire — to “realize” our school-boy 

dreams of Shakspearean Stratford-on-Avon, 

and lordly Blenheim, and monastic Oxford, 

and baronial Warwick, and magnificent Chate- 

worth, and romantic Haddon Hall; or when 

we used to roam ovor the softly-carpeted hills 

of Kent and read Boswell at Tunbridge Wells, 

and Sydney's Arcadia at Penshurst, and Chan- 

cer at Canterbury, and King Lear under 

Shakespeare's Cliff at Dover: or imbibed 

Gray's Odes and Elegy at Windsor and Stoke 

Park, and Pope’s couplets at Twickenham, 

and the Lady of the Lake at Loch Katrine. 

All theso remembrances of real enjoyment 

of former days in rural England—away from 

the iron track, and even before iron tracks 

existed—all these rose up in memory like an 

exhalation, as we took our seats to ride to 

London in the modern humdrum apartment 

from which the “ country” and the chimney- 

tops can be seen at the rate of from thirty to 

sixty miles per hour. 

At Waterloo station cabs in abundance 
stand by the platform ready for yourself and 
your luggage, and a plainly printed card of 
their lawful fares—6d. (12 cents) per mile, 
or 2s, (80 cents) per hour—is posted in each 
cab. Observe: you pay for yourself and 
luggage for the first mile, say 25 cents, or 12 
cents for each additional mile; and no grumb- 
Ting about it. In this point London Cabbys 
have improved. When will Now York fol- 
low suit? 

Whirling over Waterloo-bridge, through the 
Strand, Trafalgar square, and Regent street, 
my first impression was that even the latter 
appeared less stately than of yore. In fact, 
our recent mercantile marble, iron and brown. 
stone palaces in Broadway have dwarfed the 
stuccoed grandeur of the 4th George’s famous 
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others in admiring the energy and taste,— 
“ jmperial” though it ia—which bas effected 
such a magnificent transformation? It is true 
thnt the people are now called upon to pay 
the piper (there's the rub) and Hausmanized 
Paris is on the qui-vive at this moment for 
the verdict of the Corps Legislatif on the le- 
gality and the justice of these enormous ex- 
penditures and high-handed seizures of in- 
dividual property. But after all the gramb- 
ling, Paris likes her new holiday dress too 
well to quarrel with the Emperor for insisting 
upon her wearing it—and paying for it too— 
and so when the ministers the other day con- 
fessed to the deputies that the improvements 
had been illegally made-but-they “ wouldn't 
do so any more,” the deputies voted that his 
Imperial Majesty and his advisers ehould be 
excused and forgiven—just this once, The 
radicals growled, but the bankers and mer- 
chants applauded, and all again goes as merry 
as a marriage bell. 

Tt was curious to note the different shades 
of fecling in regard to the goveroment and 
to the prospects of France, Some of the 
shrewdest and most active of the “reds” 
whom I had a favorable chance to know, are 
so bitter in their hostility to the “upstart” 
Emperor, that one wonders as to the chances 
of hishead. But, going from these to the 
Prosperous men gf business, one may imagine 
universal contentment and security for the 
dynasty to an unlimited extent. As to the 
Orleanists and Legitimists, if they still exist 
in any strength, they do not appear tobe de- 
monstrative. 

In 1861, during a fying visit to Paria, one 
of the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
was pointed out to me as Prince Louis Napo- 
Jeou—' the adventurer” who had come over 
from England and got himself elected to the 
legislature, but who appeared to be looked 
upon as of small account. Kleven years 
before, by an odd chance I had, with an Am- 
erican friend, taken tho very rooms in St 
James street which this same adventurous 
prince had vacated only a day or two before, 
when he went over to Boulogne, with thirty 
men and a tame eagle, for hisaccond attempt 

“at the conquest of France, The freak was 
not, probably, so utterly insane as it then ap- 
peured—but if prophet had then recorded, 
in advance, his imperial reign, in apparent 
strength, for seventeen years (whatever yet 
may oie), and all the immense progress 
of France and the astounding growth and 
magnificent renovation of Paris, which is 
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even now an accomplished fact, how many 
‘would have believed the prediction ? 

‘The moderate republicans, led by such 
men as Laboulaye, Martin, Cochin and Jules 
Simon, make occasional démonstrations, in 
the shape of conferences or public lectures. 
I was fortunate in hearing one of these ; of 
notable interest, There was an assembly of 
8,500 intelligentlooking men and women, in 
one of the largest theatres of Paris—(Prinee 
Imperial), at two o'clock in the afternoon— 
admission three francs—proceeds for some 
charity. Laboulaye presided, and made en 
introductory address of half an hour, and 
then came an oration of more than two hours 
by August Cochin, the handsome and weal- 
thy member of the Institut, who wrote those 
‘excellent books on slavery. His theme was 
the life and character of Abraham Lincola— 
and the address was a very interesting and 
comprebensive account of that remarkable 
man, with all the lights and shades of bis 
early and later life, from fiat-boatman to 
President and Commander-in-Chief. The 
sly parallels with Imperialism, were, appa- 
rently, capital hits, for tho interest seemed to 
be intense, and the applause frequent and 
earnest, Probably the idea was a compound 
one—the running fire on the Government 
was as much the purpose aa the eulogy of 
our martyred President. The tone, however, 
was moderate and dignified, warming occasion- 
ally into real eloquence, as when he quoted 
the famous second inaugural—' With malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” The ora- 
tion is to be published, probably, for it was 
‘most interesting and significant under tho 
circumstances. 

An evening with Mf. Laboulaye—at one of 
his “ receptions"—was another pleasant in- 
cident to remember. The republican leader 
(as he may be called) is a gentleman of win- 
ning address—calm, dignified—yet kind and 
genial—inspiring at once a good deal of 
respectful regard. Among his visitors were 
members of the Corps Legislatif, and notable 
men from various parts of Europe. It was 
curious, by the way, to obscrve that at 
French “ receptions” of this sort, the sterner 
sex appear todo the talking among them- 
aclves, leaving the ladies to their own resour- 
ces, The charming Madame Laboulaye en- 
tertained the feminine visitors in the same 
room, but in a group by themselves. 

Mr. Laboulaye’s “Paris in America,” has 
so many clever and shrewd hits at our most 
creditable national traits and habits, that one 
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Government asked it to do so, and this was 
probably in consequence of Maszini’s conneo- 
tion with the movements for a repablio, re- 
cently detected and broken up in Italy. 

On April 24, an attempt was made to a 
sassinate the Viceroy of Egypt and his min- 
isters, at the theatre in Cairo, by means of an 
infernal machine under his chair, Another, 
on April 18, was by « contrivance to cause ® 
railroad aceldent to the train which he was on. 

Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, has 
become unopposed ruler of that country and 
of Cabul. He is agreat admirer and friend of 
the English, who are treating him with great 
attention, glancing meanwhile over his shoul- 
der, with ulterior views, across his mountains 


Porma’s 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY oF DEBTOR. 

‘Tax forty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design contains a very 
fair display of plotaros, This fs almost all 
that can be said in its favor,—if this be in 
Ite favor; for there is scarcely a single work 
on the walls of more than average merit. 
Take any department of art there represented, 
and it will be difficult to select either a por- 
trait or landscape or genro picture that gives 
evidence of commanding talents, or even 
promise of future greatness, Among the 
four hundred paintings and drawings on the 
walls, there are many works that give quict 
pleasure, many on which tho eye loves to 
dwell, and which are to be desired for tho 
parlor or the boudoir; but there is not ono 
‘which draws your whole attention, makes you 
forget what is around it, and compels you to 
say, “the man who painted this is a great 
artist” ;—not one! And when this is said, 
the exhibition is condemned. 

It is not pleasant for the critic,—whatever 
artists may think,—to say bard things about 
pictures; it would be a great deal pleasanter 
to write amiably about them, and to recog- 
nize Raphaels, Titlans, Tintorettos, Claudes, 
Turners, Churches, Pages, &c., in the artiste 
‘whose productions cover,—would we could 
say grace,—the Academy walls. But what 
can an honest eritle do? He probably enters 
the Academy with a vivid remembrance of 
last season’s exhibition at Paris, or Munich, 
or Dresden, and sees displayed on tho line, 
‘and in the best positions, works which if sent 
to any first-class exhibition in Europe would 
either be instantly rejected, or crowded into 
obscure corners, or hoisted to the oelling; 
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northwestwardly towards Turkistan and St. 
Petersburg. 

‘Admiral Rowan, writing from Hong Kong 
on Feb. 24, sends word that the civil war in 
Japan is over, the Mikado being acknowledg- 
ed both temporal and spiritual ruler, Aidsa, 
the leader of the rebellion! imprisoned 
for life, and other Daimios being deprived of 
thelr independent forees and confined to their 
castloa. 

In South Africa the long continued heats 
had so driod the country, that when, on Feb. 
9, a fire broke out, it swept over 0 tract 400 
miles long, and from 15 to 150 wide. A num- 
ber of persons were burned to death, groat mis- 
ery caused, and much property destroyed. 


ARTS. 


and he is foreed to the conclusion that art in 
America is still in a very chaotic and unset- 
tied state, and that hundreds of persons call 
themselves artista, and are allowed to exbibit 
pictures, who have scareely mastered the low- 
est rudiments of art. This, indeed, is a great 
hindrance to the progress of art ia this coun- 
try, that mere students are allowed to present 
themsclves in the Academy as accomplished 
artists, The Academy chould be far more 
strict in regard to the admission of pictures, 
It is no kindness to a young artist,—or to an 
old one, for that matter,—to let him exhibit 
‘8 bad picture, and certainly it is an insult to 
the public. Of the four hundred pictures in 
the Academy, two hundred at least could be 
spared to advantage. Artists and the public 
would benefit by the exclusion of inferior 
‘works. Were tho rules in regard to the 
‘admission of pictures more strict we might 
have fewer pictures, but the deficiency in 
numbers would be made up in quality. We 
should be spared, for example, such an atro- 
city as “Boulah,” in the North Room, such 
amonstrosity as * Gettysburg,” in the Sculp- 
ture Room, “The Death of Lincoln,” in the 
North Room, and half a dozen others which 
we have happily forgotten, and wish we 
could be spared the pain of sceing again, It 
is surprising that any hanging committee 
should admit such a picture as “Beulah,” 
and ten timos more surprising that they 
should give it place on the line. We might 
expect, with rogret, to find such « composi- 
tion in the parlor of « girls’ boarding-echool, 
or of a country parsonage, where the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” is the most sensational 
Feading allowed,~-but not in the balls of the 
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bates in Congress, political questions, acci- 
denta, fires and criminal trials. It is supposed 
‘that such subjects will better develop their 
minds than speeimens of eloquence or per 
thetic stories.” 

Dr. Martin de Moussy died in April, in Pa 
ris, aged 59. At first physician and journal. 
fet, be went to Buenos Ayres in 1841, and 
remained there twenty years, For his De- 
scription Gtographique et Statistique de la 
Confédération Argentine, and other services, 
the Argentine Government voted him a done- 
tion of $80,000, shortly before his death. 

‘The twenty-fourth part of Emil Littré's 
great Dictionnaire de la Langus Frangaise 
hhas just appeared. It embraces the words 
from perdre to port. The lexicographer com- 
menoed the publication of his work six years 
ago, and by his indefatigable industry and 
the efficiency of his oolaborers, is now 50 
far advanced that the termination of the 
work may be foreseen. This, as « critic 
remarks, is a remarkable contrast to the 
progress of the Dictionnaire historique, com- 
menced by tho French Academy ‘of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres. Two numbers of 
the latter have appeared in twenty years, and 
it is estimated that, at the same rate, the 
work will be entirely completed 2,500 years 
hence! 

Editions of Shakapearc’s plays, separately 
in English text, with critical commentaries in 
German, are astonishingly popular in Ger- 
many. The Shakspeare of Prof. Delius, anno- 
tated in this manner, has already reached a 
third edition: Max Moltke bas edited Hamlet, 
and Prof. Herrig Macbeth, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Anthony and Cleopatra, In 
all these editions the text is critically ex- 
amined and compared, and obscure passages 
are elucidated by other passages from Shaks- 
peare, thus making the poct his own best 
‘commentator. 

Count Ermanno Lunzi, a native of Zante, 
has ‘published in Milan a work upon the 
character of Primitive Christianity, The 
author belongs to the modern reform move- 
ment in Catholiciam; he disclaims being a 
“free thinker,” but admits that he is a 
“historically developed Christian.” 


One of Goothe’s fragments ix entitled 
“Shakspeare and No End.” This phrase 
might be applied to a large class of the 
living authors and critics of Germany, The 
lat publication of the school is “Shake 
peare’s Ideal of Women,” by F. A. Leo, 
(published hy Bartel, Halle). 
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Alphonso Royer has published the first 
and second volumes of his Histoire Uné- 
vereelle duu Théatre (A. Franck, Paris). The 
work is to be completed in five volumes; the 
first is devoted to tho dramatic representa- 
tions of the ancients, and the second ter- 
minates with the commencement of the 
seventeenth century—Lope de Vega, Corneille 
and Shakspeare. 

Prof. Rinaldo Fulin has published at 
Venice “Studies in the Archives of the 
State Inquisition,” « work which is said to 
throw new light on the proceedings of the 
secret tribunal of the Republic. 

Among other announcements by Long- 
mans, London, are “The Subjection of: Wo- 
man” by Stuart Mill, ond ‘Mopsa, the 
Fairy,” by Jean Ingelow. 

There are signs of epidemic poetry in 
England. The Athenaum of April 10th has 
notices of fifteen new volumes of rhyme, not 
one of which Is heartily commended. 


The Clarendon Press announces: “Se- 
lections from the Less-Kuown Latin Poets,” 
by North Pinder, M. A. 


“Old Town Folk,” by the author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, is published in London by 
Sampeon, Low & Co., in three volumes, 

The fourth and last part of Lobscheid’s 
English and Chinese Dictionary, printed in 
Hong Kong, is announced to appear before 
the close of the present year. The first part 
was published in 1864, The entire work will 
contain between two and three thousand large 
quarto pages; it gives both the Punti and 
Mandarin pronunciation of all Chinese words. 


Prince Oscar of Sweden (brother of King 
Charles XV.), has just published a biographi- 
cal sketch entitled: “ Charles XIL as King, 
Soldier and Man,” which is said to be a 
singular contrast to Voltaire’s romanticand un 
reliable history. The style is simple, clear and 
ately, and the work throws quite a new light 
on many events of the famous monarch’s 
reign. It also proves conclusively that hia 
death at Frederickshall was not the work of an 
assassin in his own ranks, as has bitherto 
been believed. 

Tho new international copyright treaty 
between France and Belgium will break up 
the wholesale system of piracy, which has 
flourished in Brussels for tho last thirty or 
forty years. 

Heine's tragedy of “ William Ratcliff” has 
been turned into an opera at St, Potorsburg, 
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to bave certain others of their women edu- 
cated in all branches of medicine, An ex- 
teption to the Russian law (which probibita 
the atudy of medicine by: women) was obtain- 
‘ed with some difficulty, and the Kirghizes are 
at present poying the expenses of board and 
study in St, Petersburg for their future doo- 
tresses, 

‘Mr. Palmer writes from the Peninsula of 
Sinai that he has succeeded in deciphering 
the inscription on the rocks of the Wady Mu- 
katteb. He has discovered that the Sinaitio 
letters are intermediate between the Hebrew 
and the Cubic. 


One of the earliest explorers of Petra has 
Just died, at the age of sixty-two. M. de La- 
borde was but twenty years old when he made 
his journey to the East, in company with M. 
Linant (afterwards Linant Bey, in the Egyp- 
tian service). His work on Arabia Petra 
was published immediately after bis return. 
In 1847 he was appointed curator of the Mu- 
seum of Antique Art at the Louvre, and in 
1856 he became DirectorGeneral of the Ar- 
chives of the Empire, 


The British Admiralty have sanctioned a 
repetition of the deep-eea dredging expedi- 
tion, by Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Thompson, 
to the north-west of the Faroe Islands, during 
the coming summer. 


The new expedition of Sir Samuel Baker to 
Central Africa is to be upon a grand scale. 
He will command a large force, which the 
Viceroy of Egypt has placed at bis disposal 
for the suppression of the slave trade in the 
equatorial regions. A small steamer, built in 
sections, will be put upon the White Nile, and 
afterwards transported to the Albert N’yanz 
which will be thoroughly explored. The in- 
trepid Lady Baker will again accompany her 
husband. 

A Belgian bell-founder has cast a largo 
cburch-bell of aluminium, ‘The sound of the 
metal is astonishingly clear and penetrating, 
resembling that of a glass harmonica. Tho 
bell, moreover, notwithstanding its size, is 80 
light, that it can be easily rung by a child, 


Chinese seals, of white poreclain, continue 
to be found in Ireland. They are exactly 
similar in design to those still in use in China, 
in the province of Foo-chow. The inscriptions 
‘on them, also, are for the most part proverbs 
still current in China, 


‘There is a probability of the green parrot 
becoming acclimated in England. For some 
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years past a pair has haunted the gardens of 
Lincoln's Inn, London, and last year they 
hatched out a brood of five young birds, which 
seem to have thoroughly accustomed them- 
selves to the new climate. 

The measurements of the Parthenon at 
Athena, by Stuart and Penrose, show that the 
ancient Greek foot was 12-149 English inches, 
which would give 18-224 inches for the Greek 
cubit, Herodotus says that the Egyptian ca- 
bit was the same as that of Samos, The 
‘measure has been recently applied to the great 
pyramid of Cheops, and the verification may 
be considered complete, as the difference was 
‘only two inches in 9,112—the length of a side 
of the pyramid. 

The new German expedition towards the 
‘North Pole is arranged for this year on ascale 
‘which promises much more important results 
than the first attempt, last year, The steamer 
Bienenkorb (Beehive) left Bremenin February 
for the seal-fishery, with a crew of 55 men, 
‘and a naturalist, Dr. Dorst, on board. After 
securing a good cargo in the neighborhood of 
Jan Mayen's Land, her owner, Herr Rosen- 
thal, of Bremerhafen, has directed that she 
eball cruise along the eastern coast of Green- 
land to as high a latitude as possible, and 
communicate with the exploring expedition. 
‘The latter, consisting of tho steamer Gcrma- 
nia, 120 tons, and the yacht Greenland, 80 
tons, will sail about the lstofJune. It isex- 
pected that the former vessel will return in 
October, and the latter, if necessary to carry 
out the object of the expedition, will remain 
next winter in the Arctic ice. 
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‘At the celebrated bronze-casting establish- 
ment at Munich, the following works are in 
progress: A fountain, with fifteen figures, 
for Cincinnati; a monument for Michigan; = 
statue for Debreczin, (in Hungary) ; a fou 
tain for the Central Park, New York: a statue 
for Hartford; a monument for Rhode Island, 
and a statue for London. 

Richard Wagner's new opera “The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg,” has been at list 
given at Carlsruhe, after 141 rehearsals! A 
German journalist exclaims: “If a poet 
could only receive one-tenth as much atten- 
tion” 

The king of Wartemberg bas ordered the 
restoration of an almost unknown ruin, the 
‘Monastery of Bebenhausen, in a wooded val- 
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LITERATURE— AT HOME. 


Aw idea which President Grant set forth in 
his Inaugural—that there is no shorter way 
to effect the repeal of an obnoxious law than 
to rigidly enforee it—is receiving a kind of 
inverse illustration from the troubles which 
American publishers have brought upon 
themselves, through their refusal to promote 
the cause of International Copyright It is 
true that certain of them, with » more far 
seeing policy, have favored the movement— 
among these the house to which this maga- 
zine owes its management and name. Never 
theless, but for the opposition of certain 
influential firms, and the apathy of others, 
the Bill for the Protection of Authors long 
since would have become a law. 

Sce, now, in what a quagmire of bad feel- 
ing and anprofitable competition our publish- 
ers are floundering! The borderline of 
“comity” has become more shadowy than 
ever, if not wholly faded away. Squatter 
sovereignty in books no longer obtalna. 
Staking out a claim will uot sccure it. Even 
voluntary payment of copyright to foreign 
authors docs not render a publisher's title 
inviolate. Since the appearance of the rival 
edition of Tennyson, in Boston, bitter antag- 
onism hes been the rale, Look at the com- 
peting cditious of the works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Charles Reade, at the un- 
seemly correspondence between the great 
houses of Lippincott and Harper, and see if 
‘we have not ground for a prediction that the 
evils, which their own indifference to the 
rights of property in authorship has brought 
upon many of the guild, will soon lead to ro- 
action of opinon and to legal reform, 

At first sight, the public may seem a gainer 
by this unyielding rivalry; but it would 
require little space to prove that in the end 
literature ie injured, rather than benefitted, 
by any form of commercial privateering. 

The latest and most piquant quarrel affects 
the right of ownership in the brain-products 
of the great German novelist, Berthold Auer- 
bach. His works, certainly, are marrow- 
bones of book-craft to the discerning palate, 
but as yet scarcely 90 appreciated by the 
general public, wo should fancy, as to justify 
knowing dogs in fighting at too extreme cost. 
We are not precisely informed how Roberta 
Brothers stand upon the copyright question, 








‘They are a young and progressing house, and 
likely, we should say, to be foand upon the 
right side. But Leypoldt & Holt have been 
conspicuous leaders in the movement for 
International copyright, and one of the part- 
ners is an active and able member of the 
Executive Committee, We infer that they 
have done everything to make thelr title clear, 
in equity and comity, to the right of pablish- 
ing Auorbach’s Villa on the Rhine. From 
the printed correspondence which both sides 
have been at pains to give us, It appears that 
Roberts Brothers first introduced Auerbech 
to American readers by the publication of his 
masterpiece, On the Heights; but that this was 
done without previous conference with the 
author or adjustment of an Aonorarium. Sub- 
sequently, the novelist entered into a contract 
with Leypoldt & Holt for the production of 
his new work, and for a fixed consideration 
authorized them, and them only, to publish 
It They are now rapidly issuing The Filla 
on the Rhine, translated from the author's 
advance sheota, in accordance with the afore- 
sald agrecment ; while Roberts Brothers are 
bringing out a cheap rival edition, translated 
from the Vienna Presse, We have received 
from tho New York house the attractive 
volume, bound, containing the first balf of 
this work, and the remaining portion of 
course will be published before the Boston 
house can complete its translation from Die 
Pree, The New York, or “author's” edi 
tion, contains a portrait of Auerbach, and a 
biographical sketch written by Bayard Taylor 
At 8 future time we sball endeavor to say 
something of the genius of the man whose 
works have brought abont—Ainc illee lack 
ryma—this internecine war, and who seems 
to us the most realistic, no less than tbe 
most philosophical and imaginative, of living 
novelists. At present, while observing that 
both parties to the fight for his standard have 
points in their favor, we shall content our 
elves with a hearty recognition of the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Holt arrives, viz: that 
this unpleasant muddle is a telling illustration 
of the necessity for an international copyright 
law. Can publishers avoid seeing that any 
policy is better than no policy at all? Init 
of less importance that this or that shall be 
done, than to know positively what will be 
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to know yet more of the sweet idyllic writer 
‘and his sea-girt North, 

‘The manner in which The Brawnville Po- 
pera“ got talked about,"—to use the easy 
colloquialism of their author, Professor Mo- 
xs Coir Trixa,—was by their serial appear. 
ance in our energetic contemporary, The 
Herald of Health. They have served a very 
good purpose in the columns of that journal. 
Collected into a book, from the press of 
Fields, Osgood & Co., they impress us with 
the fecling that their conception was better 
than their execution. The writer exhibits as 
mavy gymnastics in his language as he would 
have us all make an essential part of daily 
culture. His volume is prefaced by a formi- 
dable page of quotations, yet we fancy that, 
outside of Brawnville, the race of American 
youth,—now that our people are acclimated 
and have time for play—so , stalwart, will 
whirl on the parallel bars and lift the dead- 
weights, without recking what Lord Bacon, 
Benece, and even bluff Tom Hughes, bare 
had to say about it, 


‘The future historian will find no legendary 
period in the story of the growth of the 
American nation. Even the minute records 
of most of our thriving villages are preserved 
with patient care. One of the best “town 
bistories” which latterly bas been compiled ia 
The History of Pittyfeld, Mossachusette, from 
the year 1734 to the year 1800, made up by 
J.E. A. Suirn, under authority of the town. 
It is a large octavo, copious with the records 
of all the persons and places eminent in our 
knowledge of the fine old Berkshire town. 
Valuable light is thrown upon the character 
of Benedict Amold, who pnssed through 
‘Western Massachusetts, while endeavoring to 
forestall Ethan Allen in the capture of Ti- 
conderoga. Mr, Smith's volume reaches us 
from the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

At alate day we receive from Kelly, Pi- 
et & Co., Baltimore, “Admiral” Rarnaxt 
Sxuus’ Memoire of Service Afloat during the 
War betwen the States, It is a large octavo, 
illustrated with chromo-tinted engravings and 
portraits on steel; including a likeness of the 
redoubtable author himeclf, with fierce ap- 
purtenances of moustache, imperial and eye- 
brows, We may as well say at once that 
we have no patience with Admiral-Captain 
‘Semmes and his gasconading book. Wecan 
honor human daring and chivalry wherever 
they are found, no matter how foolish or des- 
perate may be their cause. There was plen- 
‘ty of fervent blood wasted upon the Southern 
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tide during the late unhappy war. Green be 
the turf above all heroes and let flowers of 
Peace spring forth! But there never was a 
meaner, more ungallant enterprise than that 
of the ship-scuttling skipper of the Buitish 
pirate Alabama The etyle of his volume is, 
that of a soldier who swoars brave oaths and 
broaks them as bravely; in matter it is the 
‘shameless record ofa most inglorious and de- 
plorable career. 

‘Without exception, the mont philosophical 
treatise upon the radical principles involved 
in acquiring foreign tongues is C. Mancet’s, 
The Btudy of recently issued by 
D. Appleton & Co. The author, whose Eng- 
lish is faultless, endeavors to bring back this 
study to its true principles by teaching “ the 
art of thinking in « foreign language.” He 
shows plainly that nature's method must be 
followed, the ear be educated before the 
mouth, the grammar learned through the 
Tanguage, and not a language through ite 
grammar, We have no space to notice this 
book as it deserves; but every practical 
thinker will st once acknowledge that a treat 
so written from the foregoing pointe, and 
written well—ss this is—must be of unques- 
tionable value. 

Practical Floriculture is the title of a most 
useful work by Petre Hexprrsox, from the 
press of Orange Judd & Co. At this season 
of the year, all who are 0 happy as to live 
in the country, or to possess even a rood of 
ground, will take profit from “‘a guide to the 
successful cultivation of florista’ planta,”” 
There is a deal of practical, illustrated and 
systematized, information in this work, and 
we recommend it to the amateur and profes- 
sional florist. 

The Wreath of Eglantine, and other Poems, 
also published by Kelly, Pict & Co., is a vol- 
ume of verses by “ Ecaxrins,” a poctess of 
the Shenandoah Valley, who wrote under 
that name. Her pieces exbibit the usual 
characteristics of the gifted women” of her 
country and period, But in a long poem by 
Daniel Bedinger Lucas, the editor of the col- 
lection, we find genuine sensibility and somo 
careful study of Keats and other good mas- 
ters, It is entitled “St. Agnes of Guienne,” 
and is written iu what the classical reviewers 
of the college cucumber probably would call 
“six line iambic tetrameter,"—which meas- 
uro and stanza are rather nicely handled. It 
is fall enough of conceits and fantastical lan- 
guage, but is » finely romantio story, and in 
the main, poetically told. 
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Sacred and Constructive Art: Its Origin and 
‘Progress, By Calvin N. Otis, Architect, New 
‘York : @, P, Putnam & Son. 


‘The Villa on the Rhine, By Berthold Auerbach. 
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Author's Edition, Part II. New York : Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 

Black Forest Village Btorles, By Berthold Auer- 
bach, Author's Edition New York : Ley- 
poldt & Holt, 


TABLE-TALK. 


Ay article appeared in the Nation, a few 
weeks ago, in which the writer took the 
ground that, what used to be called, “The 
Natural Affections,” are very much decayed 
of late; that parents do not love their chil- 
dren, nor children their parents, as they used 
ia the old time; that brother and sister aro 
no longer the potent spells to conjure up af- 
fection with, that they once were; that, in 
short, the proverb, “blood is thicker than 
water,” is getting to be thought more senti- 
mental than scientific, and, as a result of these 
changed views, society is adjusting its loves 
and likings on a rational basis of spiritual af- 
finities to take the place of the old worn-out 
device of affection founded on kinabip. These 
‘are not the words our contemporary uses, 
where we are writing we have it not at hand 
to quote from, but we believe this is the gist 
of its statement. Yet, with all our respect 
for the Nation, we cannot help thinking that 
something of its constitutional cyniciem — 
and it is not ‘a little grain,” but an overplus 
(if there can be such a thing) “ of conscience 
makes it sour”—has distorted its vision while 
looking upon this particular ficld of human 
affairs, For our own part we have not been 
able, after looking steadily both at the Na- 
tion’s instances and at our own little corner 
of private experience, to agree with this wri- 
ter in his conclusions. For all we can seo, 
the natural affections are in pretty much the 
same condition that they have been since Cain 
slew Abel, and Joseph forgave his brethren, 
The advocates of the opinion that the natu- 
ral affections are decaying can find all the 
examples they need for illustration drawn, 
from the histories of the earliest times; and 
the advocates of the opposite theory can fure 
nish their armory with all the facta they need, 
by bringing forward, from the same source, all 
the illustrations that the other side does not 
find it convenient to use; but nothing ia gained 
by.this partial method of discussing an impor- 
tant topic. Looking over the families within 
our own narrow circle of acquaintance we see 
some where there prevails as clannish a spirit 
as was ever found in England or Scotland, 
There aro others where astrong mutual affec- 
tion binds the whole family together with a 











flawless chain. Others, again, are more loosely 
tied together, and the family is lightly marked 
off into sets; while in others still, but these 
last certainly not more numerous than the 
first, there is no tie but the still potent con- 
ventional one, and brothers and sisters, if 
they do not say it, yet act it, that they care 
more for strangers than for one another. What 
is true of our smaller circle is, doubtless, trae 
oflarger ones, and what we should like to ask 
is, whether it has not always been so in all 
ages of the world and in all countries of which 
we havo any knowledge. Certainly, we be- 
lieve it, and, if we were talking of Providence, 
we should say it seems to us that, in the mak- 
ing of man, the centrefiying and centreseek- 
ing forces were wisely commingled to the end 
that neither clacs nor heritages should stand 
in the way of progress, 


And, since we have mentioned the Nation, 
why should we not free our mind alittle so far 
as to say that the successful establishment of 
a journal of such high character—and it is of 
very exceptional high character—here in the 
city of New York, seems to us asign of pro- 
mise cheerful enough to put to shame any 
number of croakers. We bave read it regular- 
ly since it first appeared, andit stands with us 
as a model of sober, thoughtful, upright jour- 
nalism, In the best sense its motto might be, 
“principles, not parties.” It is loyal to truth 
and to liberty, and though its essentially criti- 
cal attitude often makes it far from cheerful 
reading, we remember that the fault is not 
with the critic but with his subject; and how 
can an intelligent American who loves his 
country, and wishes to honor her, derive much 
cheerfulness from a frank eurvey of her pre- 
sent condition? Let us believe the sober truth 
tobe the wholesomest diet, and not make faces 
atthe honest hand that holds outthe dish. We 
find the Nation sometimes heavy ; we have 
hinted above, that it is, now-and-then, sour ; 
Dutit is often sprightly, we relish its caustic 
humor, and how can we help liking its honesty, 
ita temperance, and, above all, its hatred of 
humbug, Did not the Nation first show us the 
war-horse and make us eee him for the ridiou- 
lous beast he is, and to have done this, to have 
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sides, pickle-forks and napkin-rings were well 
enough for people who bad only met the Indy 
at parties, or been introduced to her in ber 
bor at the opera, or had eat next her at din- 
ner—the picklefork had been invented to 
meet just such slight cases; it signifiod by ite 
structure that there was a considerable dis- 
tance between the parties; but, for an inti- 
macy like ours, dating back so far—to our 
aunt's childhood, in fact—there really was no- 
thing for it but to make a present of some- 
thing substantial. 


There was a time when the word  wed- 
ding-present” had a charm in it, When it 
meant something fresh, spontaneous, repre- 
sentative of the giver’s affection, and when 
the giver was permitted, without creating & 
scandal, to proportion his gift to his means, 
But that was a good whileago. Now it is be- 
come a regular affair of business. There's 
neither love nor feeling in tho matter. Not 
ut that there are love and feeling still in the 
world in plenty, only, it would seem, they 
have taken to sanctifying other things than 
they used. A wedding-prescnt now is a forced 
contribution, or a means of gratifying the giv- 
er’s vanity or ostentation, or an investment 
made for the sake of getting a peg higher in 
“society.” All the sentiment is gone clean 
out of it, It means, at the best, nothing more 
tender than ‘ good-morning,” is said as easily, 
and forgot as soon, That is, if the giver can 
forgetitas easily. For, it is not to be disguised 
that the wedding-present has become a seri- 
ous tax, and is only endured with patience by 
those who count on getting back the value of 
their gift when they themselves shall be mar- 
ried. 











‘Those persons who enjoy secing themsolves 
as others see them, ought to bepleased with 
alittle book which our friends the Japaneso 
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have just printed, and of which the amiabie 
author, acting through the agency of the en- 
terprising publisher, bas sent to ua the whole 
edition for sale, ‘The book consists of scenes 
from American life, with description of each 
in Japanese, skilfully translated into English 
by the artist himself. We believe that this is 
the first book ever written and printed in Ja- 
pan for the express use of foreigners, and the 
first, of which the whole edition has been ex- 
ported. It isa very amusing production. We 
have said that it is skilfully translated. We 
mean, skilfully, if the author intended to be 
amusing. For it is ludicrously bad Euglish. 
Tho celebrated Conversation Book by one 
Fonseca, prepared to teach Portuguese the 
use of English, is not much worse, and that ia 
a masterpiece in the way of absurd grammat- 
ical constructions. Picture No. 8 represents 
two men in a boat attacked bya walrus. The 
action of the men is far from bad, and the 
author thus explains his design: “ The ocean 
of the north pole the hippopotamus walk out 
in the great ocean and he upset the steamer 
and sbip men perhaps will to be dead men.” 
No, 3 is areally wellexccuted design. A 
fisherman sits by the seashore on a basket, 
with bis little girlathis knee. In the distance 
is the seashore, and the town, and, nearer by, 
men busy with their boats, furling their sails. 
‘At the right is a woman leaning upon an ase, 
which is lightly laden with empty nets. All 
this is summarily deseribed by the impetuous 
artist in these words: “And now He the fish 
put on a horse back and going to sell off but 
that is horse very small horse.” We observe 
that though, as alwaysin Japanese books, the 
native text and the picture follow from right 
to left, the English description follows the 
English order, from left toright. Altogether, 
apart from the amusement it will afford, this 
ite book is not without value as showing the 
progress of innovation in Japanese ideas, 
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